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You can answer that question right now. For the 
next three years your bank can buy Super-Safety 
Checks at current quantity prices without tying up 
money in idle stock. You order checks only as you 
need them— pay for them as you order them out. 

In addition to these economies, the Todd Three- 
Year Service Agreement Plan ends the losses result- 
ing from rush buying—wasted time, higher prices, 
uncertain quality and delivery. It standardizes 
designs and stabilizes costs. Best of all, Super-Safety 
Checks with their unique features of safety and dis- 
tinction will build good will for your bank year 
after year. 

The attached coupon will bring you complete 
information on how to stabilize your check costs 
against the rising trend. Fill it out now. 
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JUST A 
MINUTE 


NATIONALSAVINGS 


SAVE TO BRING 
HIM 
[DOWN A PEG 


SHIVIA ASEREY, uaz Girls Vigh Schad. 
BRITISH COMBINE 


OUT WITH THE WASH 


The 12 year old English schoolgirl who drew 
this award-winning British war savings poster 
dangles Hitler from a clothesline 


November 


Tus 1s the month of holidays—three 
of them, in Banxino’s neck of the 
woods. Election Day, Armistice Day 
and Thanksgiving (new or old style) 
provide surceases from toil unmatched 
elsewhere on the calendar. 

There’s a catch in the above observa- 
tion. 

Frankly, what we’re driving at is that 
you’ll have plenty of extra time to read 
this November issue. 


Santa Claus’s Whiskers 


WE REFER to the ones on pages 36 and 

The point here raised—after it’s too 
late—is whether the bank and the in- 
surance company conjured up by 
Messrs. IRwin and KirKPATRICK really 
would have been so eager to accept 
whatever risks are involved in making 
beards for St. Nick. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 3) 
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JUST A MINUTE—Continued 


However, let’s not quibble; having 
raised the point we drop it. After all, 
this cartoon fable has a message which, 
we trust, the whiskers do not obscure. 


For Bank Directors 


A COUPLE OF years ago BANKING 
printed several articles on the responsi- 
bilities, duties and liabilities of the bank 
director. Subsequently this material, 
prepared by various authorities, ap- 
peared in pamphlet form and was widely 
circulated. 

This month’s article “Across the Di- 
rectors’ Table” introduces another se- 
ries designed to help the bank director 
in his job of guiding the policies and 
destinies of a banking institution. 

These are to be practical, case-his- 
tory, common sense accounts of what 
representative successful banks owe to 
their alert and hard-working direc- 
torates. And we start with some timely 
observations from P. D. Hovston, 
A.B.A. President, speaking from a long 
experience as head of the active board 
of the American National Bank, Nash- 
ville. 

“Such success as our bank has had,” 
says Mr. Houston, “is due in no small 
measure to the whole-hearted coopera- 
tion of our directors.” 

The purpose of this series is to show 
how the directors of any bank can so 
cooperate. 


War 


Our budget, editorially speak- 
ing, includes an article by ALBERT W. 


THE AIR MAILS 


Atwoop, discussing the geographical 
placement of defense orders; the second 
and final instalment of EVERETT DEAN 
Martin’s examination of the philoso- 
phies underlying the war; Dr. Paut F. 
CaDMAN’s comment on gold, which also 
may be considered a member of the 
family; E. SHERMAN ADAMS’ suggestions 
that bankers do some thoughtful stock- 
taking on the threshold of momentous 
events, foreseen and unforeseen; and an 
analysis by Donatp Horne of the 
excess profits tax, which is a first cousin 
of preparedness. 
A good list, think we. 


“And so to Bank” 


THE Goop Mr. Pepys wouldn’t know 
the old place now. 

His bank, C. Hoare & Co., has moved 
from its ancient quarters in Fleet Street, 
London, to Ovington Park, Hampshire, 
there to remain—bombs permitting— 
“for the duration.” 

On page 43 there’s a picture story of 
the bank at work in the spacious man- 
sion that is now its home. 

Hoare’s has had many famous clients 
in the course of a career from the 17th 
Century. One of the earliest was 
Diarist Samuel. 


By Any Other Name? 


A TELLER WAS once a “tally” man. 

A controller was once the keeper of 
the “counter-roll.” 

The broker was once a “broacher.”’ 

And a bank was once a “banca” or 
bench on which the money merchant 
kept his wares. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 5) 


$167.86 


This interesting dis- 
play by a New York 
City bank shows an 
airmail “cover” 
from Batavia, Java, 
bearing 343 stamps 
that cost the equiv- 
alent of $167.86. 
The envelope was 
flown 14,219 miles 
in its journey to 
New York 


SPECIALISTS IN 


UNITED STATES 
GOVERNMENT 
SECURITIES 


GUARANTEED ISSUES 
FEDERAL LAND BANK 
OTHER AGENCY ISSUES 
TERRITORIAL AND 
MUNICIPAL BONDS 


C. J. DEVINE «CO. 


48 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
HAnover 2-2727 


CHICAGO - BOSTON - PHILADELPHIA 
CINCINNATI: ST. LOUIS - SAN FRANCISCO 
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With this ingenious machine, shoe man- 
ufacturers put their products through an 
arduous routine, equivalent to hundreds 
of miles on a paved highway—a mara- 
thon of wear to test endurance. 


This year, the Fidelity and Deposit Com- 
pany completes a fifty-year journey that 
has thoroughly tested—and proved—its 
enduring strength and soundness. In 
1890, as a pioneer in the bonding field, 
Fé&D won the initial confidence of busi- 


nesses and banks, solely on the found- 
ers’ integrity. Today, a record half a 
century long of meeting its obligations 
promptly and fully isconclusive evidence 
that such confidence was not misplaced. 


The benefits of this long and specialized 
experience are readily available to you 
through the FsD representative in your 
community. He will be glad to help you 
prepare a bonding program that will 
exactly fit your requirements. 


FIDELITY ma DEPOSIT 


COMPANY OF MARYLAND, BALTIMORE 


FIDELITY, SURETY AND BANKERS BLANKET BONDS e BURGLARY, ROBBERY, FORGERY AND GLASS INSURANCE 
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COMMERCIAL 
INVESTMENT 


TRUST 


INCORPORATED 


CommerciAL INVESTMENT 
Trust Incorporated, with 
capital and surplus in excess 
of $56,000,000, provides a 
nation-wide sales finance 
service through subsidiary 
companies with a network of 
branch offices throughout the 
United States. This service, 
in the main, consists of pur- 
chasing self-liquidating ac- 
counts, and extends to auto- 
mobile dealers, household 
appliance dealers, and to 
manufacturers and dealers 
in many lines of industrial, 
commercial and professional 
equipment, including the 
heavy goods industries. 


C. I. T. offers its stand- 
ard notes for short term 
accommodation in varying 
amounts from $1,000 to 
$100,000, in maturities from 
60 to 270 days and at cur- 
rent discount rates. These 
notes are payable at any of 
our 292 depositary banks 
located in principal cities 
throughout the country. 


Latest published financial 
statement and list of depositary 
banks willbe mailed uponrequest. 


ADDRESS 
Treasurer, 
Commercial Investment 
Trust Incorporated 
1 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 


JUST A MINUTE—Continued 


This snappy course in etymology is 
culled for your convenience (but not 
your complete satisfaction, we trust) 
from “‘There’s History in Bank Terms” 
by Eric BERGER, who makes a good 
story of the origin of common banking 
words. See page 56. 


Attention! 

OUR SALUTE of the month goes to 
Colonel LEonaRD P. Ayres, distin- 
guished banker-economist-soldier re- 
called to active duty with the Army. 

During Colonel Ayres’ period of ser- 
vice in Washington his positions in the 
American Bankers Association will be 
filled by W. RANDOLPH BurRGcEss, vice- 
chairman of the National City Bank of 
New York. These posts include the 
chairmanship of the Economic Policy 
Commission and the Research Council. 

In Washington, Colonel Ayres has 
assumed ‘duties similar to those he per- 
formed during the World War when he 
was chief statistical officer of the Army. 

Reporters quoted Colonel AyREs as 
saying that he would work “on the 
progress of procurement under present 
contracts.” 

Colonel Ayres organized the statis- 
tics branch of the Army’s general staff 
and is the only officer from civil life who 
was ever chief of a branch of the staff. 
He holds the Victory and Distinguished 
Service Medals of the United States and 
the Verdun Medal of France. 

Among many war and post-war serv- 
ices, he was expert technical adviser to 
the Dawes Plan reparation commission 
of 1924. 

He became vice-president of the 
Cleveland Trust Company in 1920 and 
has long been chairman of the Eco- 


Colonel Leonard P. Ayres 


NEW YORK 


ue STATE Bank 


“Why not buy 
a Christmas Gift 


for Yourself?™ 


That’s a good question to ask your 
customers this month; meaning, of 
course, a gift of personalized checks. 
Two hundred checks bearing the printed 
name and address of the individual, 
attractively packaged in a_ special 
Christmas box, is a very appropriate 
gift for anyone to give — even to him- 
self. 


Very inexpensive too under our Group 
Order Plan. Orders may consist of as 
many as five or six individual units of 
200 checks each, priced in accordance 
with our sliding schedule. 


Important! Action Needed! 


If you would like to enclose a message with your 
November 30th statements inviting your cus- 
tomers to give a gift of personalized checks for 
Christmas, a supply of enclosures will be sent to 
you without charge. All orders for checks which 
we receive up to December 15th will be delivered 
before Christmas. 


IF UXE 


CHECK PRINTERS 


Lithographers and Printers 


Plants at 
CLEVELAND 
KANSAS CITY ST. PAUL 


CHICAGO 
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WHOSE PROPERTY 
THIS TIME? 


© THING is certain: It is less likely to be the 
property of an IRM policyholder, for his fire 
hazards are kept at a minimum through the vigi- 
lance of IRM fire-prevention engineers. These 
trained men make their first inspection before the 
policy is written; only improved risks are accepted; 
and regular inspections thereafter assure a main- 
tenance of IRM’s strict standards. By this sound 
procedure, IRM has kept fire losses down and re- 
turned 25% of the annual premiums to policyhold- 
ers every year since organization. 

The property for which you buy insurance — 
business, industrial or residential — may be eligible 
for IRM insurance at first inspection; but even if 
action on your part is needed to bring it into line, 
IRM offers you sound indemnity at minimum cost. 

An IRM fire-prevention engineer will gladly call 
to inspect your property on request, with no obliga- 
tion on your part. When is the most convenient time 
for you to see him? 


IMPROVED Risk MuTUALS 


60 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 


A nation-wide organization of old established, 

standard reserve companies writing the follow- 

ing types of insurance: Fire e Sprinkler Leakage 

e Use and Occupancy e Tornado and Windstorm 

e Earthquake e« Rents e Commissions and 

Profits « Riot and Civil Commotion e Inland 
Marine 


AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 
AUTHOR A. W. ATWOOD 


He is making a speech at the Pittsburgh 
convention of the International Apple 
Association 


nomic Policy Commission of the A.B.A. 
When the Research Council was organ- 
ized a few years ago Colonel AYRES was 
made its chairman. 


Post-Election (1828) 


ANDREW JACKSON had just defeated 
John Quincy Adams for the Presidency, 
and Secretary of State Henry Clay, for 
one, was greatly perturbed. 

The extent of his perturbation is 
measurable from an apparently unpub- 
lished letter by Clay which turned up in 
some autograph material acquired re- 
cently by a New York collector of such 
antiquities. Writing on November 20, 
1828, to David Lee Child, a New Eng- 
lander who had wondered whether 
something couldn’t be done about Jack- 
son’s election, the Secretary said: * 

“Tt is useless to indulge in the expres- 
sion of mortification and regret on ac- 
count of this inauspicious event. It has 
filled me with more than any language 
could convey. Ardently devoted through- 
out a life which is now not short, to the 
freedom of my fellow men, nothing has 
ever heretofore occurred to create in my 
mind such awful apprehensions of the 
permanency of our liberty. I most de- 
voutly pray that they may not be 
realized. 

“The duty enjoined by patriotism 
and philosophy is submission to what 
has become inevitable. We must bear 
with fortitude a calamity which we have 
done all that honest men and sincere 
patriots could do to avert. Whilst 
there is life there is hope, and hence- 
forward we should exert all our energies 
to preserve these great principles of lib- 
erty and of policy to which our exer- 
tions have, hitherto, been zealously 
dedicated. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 8) 
*The autograph letter from which this 


excerpt is taken is owned by the Bookshop of 
Harry Stone, New York. 
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SAVINGS DEPARTMENT 


R. S. Taylor, President of The First National Bank 
and Trust Company of Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, 
writes: 

“The four National Posting Machines we in- 
stalled in our bookkeeping department in 1937 
have been very satisfactory and dependable. We 
are now doing the work with one less machine 
than we formerly required in this department. 
We later ordered this same type machine for our 
note department. 

“We also use National Window-Posting Ma- 
chines on our savings, personal loan and Christ- 
mas club accounts. These machines have not only 

Saud GanGaveanat speeded up service at the tellers’ windows, but 
have eliminated much confusion in the depart- 


NCR ment—and have given us a control over transac- 


tions that we could not get in any other manner. 


“We are constantly striving to keep abreast 


The National Cash Register Company of the times, and our selection of Nationals was 
DAYTON, OHIO due to their superiority.” 


Cash Registers . Posting Machines ° Analysis Machines 
Typewriting-Bookkeeping Machines ° Postage Meter Machines “shreast of the times”—phone due local National 
Bank-Bookkeeping Machines ° Accounting Machine Desks 


Check-Writing and Signing Machines Correct Posture Chairs representative for a demonstration. 


If you want to keep your banking procedure 
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HALSEY, STUART & CO. INc. 


CHICAGO, 201 S. LA SALLE STREET - 


THE SALES STAFF of this organization is the division 
through which its offerings and recommendations are trans- 
mitted to the investing public. Carefully selected, trained, and 
supervised, present members of this group have been serving 
customers of the house for an average period of over 10% 
years; the average is 1936 years for almost 30% of these. 


A readable brochure further outlining basic policies and 


activities of this organization, will be sent upon request. 


AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 


NEW YORK, 35 WALL STREET 


is engaged primarily in facilitating 
wholesale distribution and retail 
sales of the following products of 
General Motors Corporation and 
its world-wide affiliates : CADILLAC, 
LA SALLE, BUICK, OLDSMOBILE, 
PONTIAC, CHEVROLET automobiles; 
FRIGIDAIRE appliances for refrig- 
eration and air conditioning; 
DELCO lighting, power 
and heating equip- 
ment; GMC trucks; 
BEDFORD, VAUX- 
HALL and other 


MOTORS CORPORATION 


INSTALMENTF 
PLAN 


These NOTES are available, in limited amounts, upon request. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE NEW YORK - 


foreign made automotive vehicles. 
The business consists of invest- 
ments in self-liquidating credits, 
widely diversified as to region 
and enterprise, capital employed 
being in excess of $80,000,000. 
In obtaining short term accom- 
modation, GMAC issues one stan- 
dard form of note. This obliga- 
tion it offers to banks 

R and institutions, in 
convenient maturities 
and denominations at 
current discount rates. 


BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


JUST A MINUTE—Continued 


AUTHOR KORZILIUS 


He is at his desk in the First National Bank 
and Trust Company, Racine 


“Such is my own determination, and 
I am happy to tell you that since the 
event was known, I have enjoyed a de- 
gree of composure, and a buoyancy of 
spirits, which I have not’ known for 
many months before.” 


State” and “First National” 


WHILE ON the subject of words, we 
thought it might be appropriate to print 
something about the frequency of bank 
names. Our contributor of this informa- 
tion is T. D. MacGREcor who seems to 
run a name laboratory—at any rate, he 
does a lot of research in them and has 
written us several articles about them. 

Nowhereports (page 85) that the most 
popular name for a bank is “State.” But 
is it not comforting to know that old 
“First National” is runner up? 


Neal Honored 


Just AT press time we learn that the 
Wachovia Bank & Trust Company, 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina, of 
which Rosert M. HANEs is president 
and W. H. NEAL is vice-president in 
charge of advertising and publicity, has 
won first place in the 1939-40 com- 
petition conducted by Vincent Edwards 
& Co., New York, to determine the 
best bank advertising in the United 
States and Canada. The work of several 
hundred banks is reviewed in the 
competition. 


“Good Neighbors” 


FIRST-HAND observations on Latin 
America are offered in a little pamphlet 
written by R. S. Hecut, chairman of the 
Hibernia National Bank, New Orleans, 
and former President of the American 
Bankers Association. The booklet is 
printed by the Delta Line. 

Mr. Hecut made a trip to South 
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78,000 


USERS 
Prove Our Point 


storing inactive records. 


uct—only a leader could do it. 


can Airlines, 


Harvard University, 
American Can. 


available. No obligation. 


536 S. CLARK STREET - 


POINTS OF INTEREST 
About The 


WILLARD HOTEL 


@ Foremost Federal buildings, 
theatres, historic spots sur- 
round the Willard. 


@ Modernized to offer today's 
guest superior comforts. 


WILLARD HOTEL 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
H. P. Somerville, Managing Director 
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The point is that Liberty Storage Boxes 
provide the best economical method for 


There are 22 years of experience behind 
the Liberty Storage Box—22 years of spe- 
cializing in record storage and that only. 
To accumulate 78,000 users over a 22 year 
period is an enviable record for any prod- 


Typical users of Liberty Storage Boxes 
are: Western Electric, Chevrolet, Ameri- 


A request on your letterhead will bring 
Free Sample for letters, checks, deposit 
slips or any one of the 23 standard sizes 


BANKERS BOX COMPANY 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


POINTS OF INTEREST 


The U. S. Capitol, 
down the "avenue" 


the Willard 


America last Summer—his second—and 
records, under the title “New Impres- 
sions of Our Good Neighbors”, experi- 
ences in cities and countries visited. 
He also comments on the general eco- 
nomic and political situation there and 
the prospects for Latin America’s future 
relations with us. 

The “good neighbor” policy, he be- 
lieves, is bearing fruit; the southern re- 
publics no longer distrust our motives 
and nearly all of them seem convinced 
that the destinies of the Americas are 
tied together. To facilitate visits by 
South Americans to this country, Mr. 
Hecut favors a Latin American “tour- 
ist dollar”, or form of credit giving an 
exchange discount to such travelers. He 
also thinks that a U. S. Department of 
Information, headed by a Cabinet 
officer, would be most useful in counter- 
acting the totalitarian propaganda cir- 
culated throughout South America. 


Contented Authors 


These two or three paragraphs may 
be the modest beginning of a Depart- 
ment for Satisfied Authors. 

Letters have come in from some con- 
tributors to our September issue, ex- 
pressing gratification over sundry fruits 
of their literary labors. James E. Moore 
of the Fidelity National Bank, Elm- 
hurst, New York, who wrote “A Service 
for Small Borrowers”, reports four sur- 
prises in connection with his contribu- 
tion: First, we “actually edited and 
printed same”; second, he got a marked 
copy of the September issue; third, he 
got our check; and fourth, on Septem- 
ber 11 he was appointed assistant cash- 
ier of the bank. 


“THERE’S GOLD IN... .” 


“Potato Creek Johnnie,” the picture cap- 
tion calls him. It explains that this 73 year 
old citizen of Deadwood, South Dakota, is a 
Black Hills gold prospector who is credited 
with finding the largest nugget ever taken 
out of that country 


LEO D. HARRIS 
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GOOD FOR YOU 


PECANS 


Shelled and in the Shell 


SHELLED 
Pecan Halves per » 40¢ 
Seedling variety 5 lbs. or more* 
SHELLED 

Pecan Halves per » 48¢ 
Large budded variety 
SHELLED 
Pecan Meats per » 56¢ 
Broken—usedincooking 5 lbs. or more* 
LARGE 


Budded Pecans » 20¢ 


Large variety in the shell 


5 lbs. or more* 


5 lbs. or more* 


100 Ib. lots —in burlap bags, 18¢ tb. 


Also shelled pecans packed in 1 Ib. 
cellophane bags. 


Above cash prices. West of Rocky 
Mountains add 5¢ per lb. on account 
of extra cost of transportation. 


Brett TRADING COMPANY 
CRESTVIEW FLORIDA 
Reference—Bank of Crestview 


*Express prepaid on above shipments. 


You 


Security Tax 


No Socia 


No Compen 


sation Insurance 


But savings in messenger staffs and in 
payroll taxes are only a small part of the 
savings that Lamson Pneumatic Dispatch 
Tubes bring you. They’re 10 times faster 
than the fastest walking messenger. They're 
quiet, sure, instant in action. They rush 
questioned checks from the teller to the 
bookkeeper . . . collateral to and from the 
vaults . . . debit and credit items to the proof 
cages, transit, clearing house sections, or 
individual bookkeepers. They enable you to 
locate bookkeepers and clerical employees 
on upper and less expensive floors. And 
there’s only one cost—you buy them out- 
right . . . any number of terminals and tube 
footage . . . and any size of carrier . . . that 
fits your specific needs. 


Investigate Lamson Pneumatic Dispatch 
Tubes today .. . for your own bank and asa 
service to your customers. Tubes cut costs. 
They're a positive factor in earning higher 
profit. Write now for the free booklet, 
“Wings of Business.” 


LAMSON CORPORATION 


SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 
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A.B.A. 
REGIONAL CONFERENCE 
FORT WORTH 


December 5-6 


YOU will enjoy the interesting discussions of Banking that 
will be presented during the Regional Conference. 


We, at the Fort Worth National, look 
forward with pleasure to greeting you and 


cordially invite you to visit with us during 
your two days in hospitable Fort Worth. 


Forr NATIONAL 
Bank 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


NASHVILLE 


A KEY CITY IN THE 
CENTRAL SOUTH 


Located in the Government- 
sanctioned area for the 
manufacture of defense ma- 
terials, Nashville, with a 
metropolitan population of 
241,308, contains an ade- 
quate supply of 98% native- 
born labor that has demon- 
strated its skill in almost 
every form of industry. 


A key bank in the Central 
South serving many old and 
new industries and ready 
to serve as many more— 


“AMERICAN 


NATIONAL 
BANK 


ration 


DEEPLY ROOTED IN 
OUR AMERICAN LIFE 


PROGRESS, creations, inventions, 
that changed the very face of the 
globe. Years of growth! From 
seeds planted in 1865 the roots of 
Millers National Insurance Com- 
a sink deep in our American 
ife and traditions. 

Bankers recognize this seventy- 
five-year-old American company 
as one of those financial bulwarks 
of safety wherein in the aggregate 
lies to such a large degree our 
national strength. 


MILLERS NATIONAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED i865 
HOME OFFICE + CHICAGO 


“Do you mind if I go first? All I want is 
change for a dollar” 


Another author’s acknowledgment 
came from Architect AARON G. ALEx- 
ANDER. His article, “A Problem in 
Bank Planning”, had brought him in- 
quiries from five banks as to the proper 
planning of their premises; he offered his 
compliments on our wide circulation 
and said: “I am sure you will agree that 
your readers are apparently interested 
in such articles.” 

We do. As a matter of fact, that’s why 
we published Mr. ALEXANDER’S. 

A third author to write us was JAY 
KEEGAN, assistant administrator of the 
FHA who contributed “Loans for Bet- 
ter Living.” He congratulated us on our 
treatment of his article. 

Messrs. Moore and ALEXANDER, in- 
cidentally, also contribute to this issue. 


Joke Bait 


GOING THROUGH the “Next Month” 
folder the other day we were pleased to 
find a Vestigial Remain of our Joke 
Department. 

Reading it again (a procedure recom- 
mended in dealing with jokes) we con- 
cluded it was just as well this Remain 
had stayed that way. Anyway, we’re 
not using it. 

But there is this to report: 

The neatest compliment our Joke 
Department received was at the At- 
lantic City Convention of the A.B.A. 
A couple of speakers quoted our jokes 
in their papers (with due credit, of 
course). We don’t mean lengthy quota- 
tions—just one joke to a speaker, as a 
matter of fact. 

We are thoroughly delighted. 

In retrospect, the best jokes sent in 
by our readers were the true ones—the 
“this actually happened in our bank” 
kind. 

We would like more of that sort. 

Can you help us? 
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“Razzle-dazzle Gets Me Results, too, Son!” 


it 
n 
1- 
is 
n 
at 
Ly 
he @ This boy’s Dad is talking about just one thing. . . his new 
t- [| Remington Rand Printing Calculator. It is doing all the original 
ur — division and multiplication work in his office, as it has never 
_ been done before. Because it prints all factors of every problem IT CAN PROFIT YOU 
ns instantaneously on tape, the Printing Calculator saves time and —- 
proves accuracy immediately. No more running the figures twice 1. It’s an electric listing-adding-direct sub- 
on ordinary calculating machines. No more dependence on spe- 
cially-trained operators... its simple, compact 10-key numeral pies ant 
key board can be quickly mastered by anyone. . .‘‘Razzle-dazzle branch office or chain ence, it replaces 
€ in the office? Brilliant performance? Surely... and the fact re- two “‘part-time’’ office machines—reduces 
mains that this sensational machine is today turning a nice profit machine investment. 
for thousands of businessmen, everywhere. Chances are it can do 4. Unsurpassed on all original calculating— 
mn the same thine for you! ‘ ideal for payroll and order extending, in- 
un Ss naa ventory, discounts, interest, pricing, etc. 
J 
re 
A full demonstration costs nothing, obligates 
you in no way, will surely be an eye-opener. 
ke § Arrange for one now. Phone your nearest 
\t- - Remington Rand office. Or write Remington 
A Rand Inc., Buffalo, New York. In Canada: 
“sie Remington Rand Ltd., Toronto. 
of 
a The Remington Rand 
P | 
in rinting alcu ator 
the 
k ONLY 


Ran MME NOISELESS, STANDARD AND PORTABLE TYPEWRITERS ... ADDING, CALCULATING, BOOKKEEPING AND PUNCHED-CARD ACCOUNTING MACHINES ... RECORD 
Remington PROTECTION... VERTICAL, LOOSE-LEAF AND KARDEX VISIBLE SYSTEMS OF BUSINESS CONTROL... PHOTOGRAPHIC RECORDS EQUIPMENT. ..AND OTHER 
PTR ETTETTINEE PRECISION PRODUCTS INCLUDING THE FAMOUS REMINGTON RAND DUAL CLOSE-SHAVER — DEALERS, SALES AND SERVICE OFFICES IN 517 CITIES 
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Cooperation With 
Local Banks in Financing 
The Defense Program 


In connection with the National Defense Program 
many companies are being invited to bid on orders 
not only for products in their regular line but also 
for products that they are competent to make but 
which may not be related to their normal produc- 
tion. This may require plant alterations or addi- 
tions, installation of special machinery, and bring 
about a need for additional working capital. 


In common with banks throughout the country, the 
Guaranty Trust Company of New York desires to partici- 
pate in the financing of such requirements, through codper- 
ation with local banks to the extent that its facilities may be 
desired — not only as a matter of good banking but also be- 
cause of its desire to aid in the nation’s program. 


We would welcome an opportunity to discuss 
with officials of your institution how our resources 
and facilities may be utilized by your bank. 


Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


FIFTH AVENUE AT 140 BROADWAY MADISON AVENUE AT 
44TH STREET 60TH STREET 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Copyright, Guaranty Trust Company of NewYork, 1940 
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HERBERT M. BRATTER, reporter of the following news 
from Washington, is a frequent writer for BANKING. 


Washington, D. C. 
“Fed” finds bankers ready 


FEDERAL RESERVE Boarp survey for the National 
A. Defense Advisory Commission in September 

found commercial banks ready to lend $3,000,- 
000,000 to manufacturers for emergency defense plant 
construction. “This 48-hour test mobilization of bank 
credit available for defense plant construction loans 
shows that the commercial banks of the country are 
eager to do their part in the national defense program,” 
commented William S. Knudsen. “TI believe that manu- 
facturers needing to expand their plants on account of 
the defense program should have no trouble in obtaining 
funds for construction promptly and at low rates of 
interest through their usual banking connections,” he 
added. 


Bankers’ ears ring 


BANKERS’ EARS must have been ringing when the 
Senate took up the Brown amendment on taxation of 
government securities. The senior Senator from Virginia, 
Carter Glass, is speaking: 


The Senator from Colorado has stated that we are to sell 
$20,000,000,000 of bonds. Does not the Senator know that we 
are not going to sell them at all? We have not been selling them 
for years. We have been allocating them to the banks, and we 
have maneuvered the banks into such a position that they are 
afraid not to take the bonds when they are allocated to them. 
It has been stated by competent authority that a depreciation of 
the bonds 10 per cent below par would ruin 90 per cent of the 
banks of the country, and that is true. 

Mr. Apams: I thank the Senator from Virginia. Of course, I 
know that the oversubscriptions which are reported in the news- 
papers are slightly— 

Mr. Gtass: Oh, it is more humbug. It is misleading. There is 
no oversubscription at all. The Senator himself has already indi- 
cated that a small percentage of individuals in this country own 
United States bonds. 


Shoot the works 


FoR THE BENEFIT of all who read the Congressional 
Record Congressman Wright (“Chain Store”) Patman 
of Texas recently inserted a long series of questions and 
answers. The one dealing with money starts out with 
the interesting observation that: 


Any system such as our own, which requires the people to pay 
more than a billion dollars a year in taxes to be paid in interest 
for the use of the Government’s own credit, is idiotic and should 
be changed. 


For details, see the Congressional Record of Septem- 
ber 19, 1940, pages 18726-9. 
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The National Prospect 


Assignment of Government Contracts 


On October 9, 1940, the President signed a bill of more 
than passing interest to banks. It was the “ Assignment 
of Claims Act of 1940.” 

Prior to this enactment no contract or order, or any 
interest therein, could be transferred by the party to 
whom such contract or order was given to any other 
party. Also, assignments of claims against the United 
States were null and void unless they were made after 
the claims had been allowed and warrants issued. This 
latter provision was so strictly construed that an at- 
tempted assignment which did not comply with the 
exact terms of the statute had been held void even as 
between the assignor and the assignee. 

The new act permits the assignment to a bank, trust 
company or other financing institution, of a contract 
under which payments aggregating $1,000 or more are 
due or to become due from the United States or any 
agency or department thereof. 

In the case of a contract entered into prior to the 
enactment of this legislation, the assignment to be valid 
must have the consent of the government department 
or agency concerned. In the case of a contract entered 
into after the enactment of this legislation, no assign- 
ment can be made if the contract expressly forbids such 
assignment. 

The assignment, unless otherwise expressly permitted 
by the contract, must cover all amounts payable and not 
already paid. It must not be made to more than one 
party, and must not be subject to further assignnient, 
except that any assignment may be made to one party 
as agent or trustee for two or more parties participating 
in the financing. 

The assignee must file written notice of the assign- 
ment, together with a copy of the instrument of assign- 
ment with the following: 

1. General Accounting office; 

2. Contracting officer or head of his department or 

agency; 

3. The surety or sureties upon the bond or bonds, if 

any; and 

4. The disbursing officer, if any, designated in the 

contract to make payment. 

The act includes a provision which will prevent the 
Government from offsetting a claim which it has against 
the contractor against the claim which the assignee has 
against the Government under the assigned contract. 

—Legal Department, American Bankers Association. 


Savings and loan growth 


PRIVATE SAVINGS entrusted to insured savings and 
loan associations increased almost one-fifth in the fiscal 
year 1940, the Federal Home Loan Bank Board reports. 
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While the number of private investors 
increased about 14 per cent to 2,428,000, 
their investments increased 19 per cent 
to $1,878,000,000. Home-mortgage loans 
on the books of 2,061 insured associa- 
tions increased 17.5 per cent in the fiscal 
year 1940. 


Nationalization of central banking 


“THE TREND TOWARDS government 
control of central banking has naturally 
been accentuated by the exigencies of 
the war,” states the BIS in reviewing 
developments in England, Germany, 


New Zealand, Bolivia and elsewhere. 
Although formal independence of cen- 
tral banks everywhere is tending to be 
reduced, “the part which central banks 
play as advisers to their governments 
assumes greater importance.” 


No inflation, but— 


IN EARLIER New Deal days the bank- 
er’s bogey was inflation. What scared 
him was the fear that all the gold, silver 
and greenbacks authorized by Congress 
would push prices sky high. Today we 
don’t seem so worried about inflation. 


OUR PART 
IN NATIONAL 
DEFENSE 


The Bell System is a nation-wide 
telephone system—ready to 
serve the United States in normal 


times or emergency. It has .. 


. The trained forces to operate tele- 
phone equipment and plant. 


. The trained staffs to direct these 
operations. 


. The latest motorized, mechanized 
telephone groups of great mobility 
which can concentrate anywhere 
quickly. 

. A dependable service of supply 
that reaches anywhere in the 
United States. 


. Asource of supply — the Western 
Electric Company, devoted to tele- 
phone manufacture. 


. A great laboratory that brings the 
advance of science to bear on the 
improvement of telephony. 


Walter S Gifford, President, American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company 


7. The financial strength to keep 
going and work ahead for the 
future. 


4 4 


Each is important. All are necessary 
for good telephone service from day 
to day and for the needs of national 
defense. 

It is the organization, the team-work, 
that counts. That means trained, ex- 
perienced men and management, 
working together and planning ahead, 
so that the right material and the 


right “know how” will be at the right 
place at the right time. 


The Bell System is ready to do its part in 
the Nation’s Program of National Defense 


Rather we are concerned about non- 
inflation. We are told not to worry 
about prices. No matter how much gold 
we have, or how tight the bottlenecks 
of production, Uncle Sam, in the per- 
sons of Leon Henderson and Miss Har- 
riet Elliott, will see to it that prices do 
not get out of hand. What makes some 
of us uneasy is a vision of European- 
pattern government price control, pro- 
duction preferences and priorities—in 
short, centralized control of the na- 
tion’s economic life. 


Dwelling Loan Risks 


A Home Loan BANK Boarp study of 
loans on dwellings shows that greatest 
lending risks are in the highest and low- 
est price groups. The price group of 
single homes in which there is the least 
amount of risk for home-financing insti- 
tutions is that class of owner-occupied 
dwellings having a market value rang- 
ing generally from approximately $3,000 
to $7,000. 

“Real cheap property is hazardous 
for several reasons,” the study reveals. 
“Tt is either poorly constructed, in a 
bad state of repair, or old, and quite 
probably is located in an undesirable 
neighborhood. Moreover, the people 
who live in these properties have, as a 
rule, substandard incomes which are 
anything but constant... . 

“At the other end of the curve, and 
as the price of the house exceeds the 
upper limit of the salary bracket, the 
occupants are too often involved in 
other fixed payments and in maintain- 
ing a high standard of living. While 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 16) 


S. A. TRADE PROSPECTS 
President Pierson of the Export-Import 
Bank, and Mrs. Pierson, in Argentina re- 
cently on a tour of potential customers to 

the south of us 


INTERNATIONAL 
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“WHAT WILL THIS INSURANCE DO FOR ME” 


... that’s what you want to know! 


safeguard your bank and the 
properties you control, you should 
ask yourself periodically these questions: 
“Is our insurance protection adequate? 
Are there any loopholes in our present 
policies which might result in serious 
financial losses? How can we safely re- 
duce the cost of our insurance coverages? 
How can we be sure our losses will be 
paid promptly and fairly?” 

Our representatives are well qualified 
to help you answer these questions. For 
Liberty Mutual and United Mutual 
were organized by and for insurance 
buyers to provide protection to selected 
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risks at the lowest possible cost. 

Our representatives have been trained 
to look at insurance problems from your 
point of view. They are paid on a full- 
time salaried basis to see that you re- 
ceive complete and adequate protection, 
to help you simplify your policy struc- 
ture, and to prepare an insurance pro- 
gram to fit your special requirements. 
And, by dealing directly with us, you fix 
the full responsibility for your protection 
on the companies which protect you. 

Because we are an organization of pol- 
icyholders, our loss adjustment service is 
also unusually prompt and reliable. If 


you suffer losses, we relieve you of all 
bother and red tape. Our skilled investi- 
gators and adjusters are instantly avail- 
able to protect your interests fully. 


More than 30,000 businesses, includ- 
ing many banks, and more than 200,000 
individuals have found this kind of serv- 
ice to their liking. Perhaps you would, 
too. Our representative would be glad to 
explain our complete insurance service to 
the officers of your bank and your cus- 
tomers without obligation. Write today 
to Liberty-United, 175 Berkeley Street, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 
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(CoNTINUED FROM PAGE 14) 


their incomes are sufficient for the re- 
quirements of home ownership, they 
generally are not willing to devote as 
great a proportion of their incomes to- 
ward a home as people living in less 
expensive houses. Too many people 
living in $15,000 and $20,000 homes de- 
velop a false sense of position. Many 
things which are luxuries for the family 
in the $6,000 house become necessities 
for the family in the $15,000 or $20,000 
home.” 

Another conclusion is that the risk of 
foreclosure increases as the number of 
dwelling units in a property increases. 
“Tn other words, according to type, two- 
family houses are more hazardous than 
single homes for the mortgage lender. 
Four-family dwellings are more of a 
risk than two-family houses. The multi- 
family dwellings are more hazardous 
than four-family dwellings.” 


...the Bell “Airacobra” 


One of America’s fastest, most formidable single-engine interceptor-pursuit 
planes! Its top speed is a secret. Armed with machine guns and cannon, the 
Airacobra is a deadly fighter . . . Mass production deliveries are now being 
made to the U.S. and British Governments. Bell Aircraft Corporation uses 
Ediphones, “. . . to help us break through the bottleneck of business detail; 
let us focus on the vital problem of national defense.” 


Gold “nonsense” 


A GOOD DEAL of economic nonsense 
finds its way into print when the dis- 
cussion veers to gold. One hears a lot of 
talk about the wonderful réle our gold 
will play in rehabilitating the world 
when the war is over. Assuming that we 
would be willing to use our gold to buy 
billions of foreign goods, and assuming 
further that the holders of those goods 
would be willing to accept bullion in 
exchange, we might do some business. 
But that is not what is meant. Instead, 
what is meant is that we will lend our 
gold, or perhaps give it, to foreign na- 
tions and that thereby the outside world 
will be rehabilitated. As this writer sees 
it, what the world will want from us and 
always has wanted, is more and more of 
our goods, not gold or silver. We can 
resuscitate the outside world, as we did 
after the last war, by loans—of dollars, 
not of bullion. The dollars will then be 
spent for American goods and services. 
But the gold will remain here, or so it 
seems to this humble observer. 

While on this subject, we recall hear- 
ing somewhere that the Nazis stress not 
gold reserves but labor as the security 
for their currency. In his address to the 
American Legion, William S. Knudsen 
of the National Defense Advisory Com- 
mission—who is anything but a Nazi— 
dropped the following observation: 


diphone 


Edi phone 
Your business, too, can be prepared for greater production...armed against 
keener competition. Surveys show that the average executive increases his 
capacity an hour a day with the Edison Voicewriter. 
Talk your work away—give your secretary a chance to become a real 
assistant! A beautiful 814” x 11” Streamlined Ediphone (above) for your 
desk top—a beautiful, new floor model for your desk side. 


I wonder sometimes when people speak of 
money, and this is quite a live subject, 
whether they realize that the only real stand- 
ard behind money is the man-hour of pro- 
ductive labor performed in the world and 
that we cannot exist in the long run by sun- 
ning ourselves under a banana tree where a 
blight can put us in the bread line over night. 
We have seen what has happened abroad this 
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No Obligation ! Send for booklet “RE-ARM 
THE AMERICAN EXECUTIVE.” (Incidentally, see bow 
long it takes you to call your secretary and dictate this re- 
quest. On an Edipbone you can do it in only 15 seconds.) 
Address Dept. Ki1, Thomas A. Edison, Inc., West Orange, N. J., 
or Thomas A. Edison of Canada, Ltd., 610 Bay Street, Toronto. 
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Summer. It is a hard lesson to look at but the 

only preventative for us over here is work and 

cooperation by all—then it won’t happen 
here. 

Which makes us wonder why Con- 
gress countenances the continued buy- 
ing of foreign silver for interment at 
West Point. If there is any other point 
‘o it, we have missed it completely. 


BIS reports 


FROM THE tenth annual report of the 
BIS we glean that: 

Since 1929 North America’s gold 
production (exclusive of Central Amer- 
ica and West Indies) has increased 129 
per cent, while that of the USSR has 
gone up 607 per cent. World production 
has more than doubled since 1929. 

South Africa’s gold production in- 
creased 5.4 per cent in 1939, reflecting 
activity of new mines. 

British India in 1939 sold $110,000,- 
000 of gold, or more than in any year 
since 1935. Since 1931, India, China and 
Hong Kong have sold $1,697 ,000,000 of 
gold. 

In the Rand it cost 61.3 cents to 
produce $1 of gold. The remaining 38.7 
cents go to the shareholders (21.6 
cents), the South African government 
(13.7 cents), and to miscellaneous pur- 
poses (3.4 cents). 


Financing Japanese purchases 


WHILE THE UNITED STATES GOVERN- 
MENT is, with one hand, bringing eco- 
nomic pressure on Japan, with the 
other it is supporting ihe Empire 
through gold and silver purchases. For 
the week ended September 25 this coun- 
try’s gross imports of bullion were as 
follows: 


All countries Japan Mexico 
$78,385,000 $6,163,000 $37,000 


Silver... .. 2,083,000 676,000 528,000 
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Wanted: for defense 


IN ADDITION to guns and ammuni- 
tion, Uncle Sam is busy buying a host 
of other articles for the national defense 
program. A recent report of the Office of 
Government Reports lists, among oth- 
ers, contracts and expenditures for un- 
dershirts, battleships, burlap bags, spur 
grommets, thread, reproducing ma- 
chines, carrying cases, hammocks, eye- 
lets and hooks, cruisers, destroyers, 
wrapping paper, submarines, overcoat- 
ing, cotton drawers, armor plate, soap, 
mine yawls, pursuit airplanes, cantle 
ring strap kits, parachute silk, medical 
books, camouflage nets. 


Baby bonds 

IF NOTHING IS DONE soon to increase 
further the public debt limit, the Treas- 
ury may soon have to decide whether 
to cease issuing baby bonds. 

Baby bonds are calculated at face 
value vis-a-vis the debt limit, although, 
unlike other bonds, they are sold at a 
large discount. On September 30 the un- 
used borrowing power totalled barely 
$640,000,000. 

Under the circumstances there would 
be advantages to limiting borrowing, 
for the while, to ordinary bonds and 
notes. 

HERBERT M. BRATTER 
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PROVES 


With the International Proof Machine, check-proving becomes a 
single, streamlined operation . . . rapid, accurate, and economical. 
Handling time is reduced to a minimum. Proof is constantly main- 
tained so that there are no difference-time delays to upset transit or 
clearing house schedules. Day in and day out, proof work is handled 
with maximum efficiency and management is enabled to forecast oper- 
ator finishing times . . . benefits which are of particular significance 
in these days of controlled work-weeks. 


All these and many other important advantages are available today 
to banks of every size. One model of the International Proof Machine 
is designed specifically for use in banks handling large check volumes; 
another accommodates the operating needs of small and medium-sized 
institutions . . . both models are alike in every way except for capacity. 


Large or small, it will pay you to determine how your bank, like hundreds of 
others, can benefit by the application of this modern, streamlined proving method. 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPO 


World Headquarters Building Branch Offices 
S590 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N.Y. IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE wort 
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A November Book List 


An Epochal Study 


Trust Business in Common Law Coun- 
tries. By GILBERT THOMAS STEPHEN- 
sON. Research Council, American 
Bankers Association, New York, 
$5.00. 


OMPLETING studies started in 1929, 
C this epochal 912-page book ap- 
pears at a time when tragic events 
abroad are forcing thoughtful Ameri- 
cans to take more than a passing in- 
terest in other English-speaking coun- 
tries. Readers of BANKING need not be 
reminded that the author is director of 
the Trust Research Department of The 
Graduate School of Banking of the 
American Bankers Association. 

In addition to being the first book 
ever published on the status of trust 
business in our own and other common 
law countries, this volume contains a 
few brief and interesting facts about 
each country: its history, politics, size, 
and geographical location. 

In England and Wales, Scotland, Ire- 
land, Canada, New Zealand, Australia, 
Union of South Africa, British India, 
Burma and Ceylon, and other parts of 
the British Commonwealth, trust bus- 
iness, as we know it in the United States, 
is conducted by banks and trust com- 
panies. There are many interesting and 
instructive differences. To mention only 
a few: 

In the United States commercial 
banking and trust business are chosen 
associates. In Canada the associates 
of trust business are the loaning com- 
panies: building and loan societies, 
mortgage companies, and life insurance 
companies. In New Zealand trust bus- 
iness has been developed independently 
of banking. As far as it has any associate 
other than the state, it is either insur- 
ance or farmers’ finance. “‘Any trust 
man running a trust department in a 
farming section may profit by studying 
how the Public Trust Office and the 
private companies in New Zealand are 
handling the farmers’ trust accounts,” 
Mr. STEPHENSON suggests. 

The trust officer will be reassured as 
to the economic and social value of the 
trust institution when he finds that in 
most common law countries, particu- 
larly in England, Scotland, Ireland, and 
Bermuda, “banks entered the trust 
field not on their own initiative but as a 
direct result of the demands of their 
customers.” 
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Mr. Stephenson lectur- 

ing to a class of trust 

men at The Graduate 
School of Banking 


The American reader—whether trust 
man, banker, economist, fiduciary-law 
student, or layman—will probably be 
most interested in the section devoted 
to the United States. This part, which 
constitutes about one-sixth of the book, 
gives a clear picture of the status of the 
trust business in this country today. 

In it are discussed the number and 
type of trust institutions; their his- 
torical background; the functions exer- 
cised; the nature and extent of laws 
under which trust institutions operate, 
and the nature and extent of govern- 
mental supervision. It also covers the 
nature and extent of trust statistics, 
trust advertising and promotion, trust 
education, trust literature, trust asso- 
ciations, and trust branches. 

The author sets forth, among other 
things, the prevailing practices with 
respect to a trust institution’s serving 
with co-executors and trustees; provi- 
sion in the trust instrument for compen- 
sation; reserving the right to decline 
appointments; not drafting trust in- 
struments; safe-keeping of wills; reten- 
tion of original investments and of the 
family lawyer; having no “self-deal- 
ing”; and trust compensation. These 
practices, with the exception of self- 
dealing, Mr. STEPHENSON regrets, are 
not yet standardized. 

These aspects of trust business, 
treated under 16 topical heads, are 
covered for each of the common law 
countries and completely indexed. Thus 
the trust business in the different coun- 
tries may readily be compared, point by 
point. The distinctive features in each 
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country are also pointed out by Mr. 
STEPHENSON. 

This book should be in every trust 
man’s library. It cannot fail to give him 
a new and clearer perspective on his own 
business and its broader phases. It 
should help all trust men to assist in 
answering the question, “Where do 
we go from here?” 

GENIEVE N. GILDERSLEEVE 


These Times 


_— it isn’t too early to begin 
thinking about the eventual order 
of things; certainly GrarME K. How- 
ARD, vice-chairman of the Foreign 
Trade Council and General Motors’ 
vice-president in charge of overseas 
operations, has some ideas on the sub- 
ject in America and a New World Order. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons, $2.) 

Our foreign policy, he believes, 
should begin at home. There is “an 
indispensable necessity for clarification 
of domestic objectives and for agree- 
ment upon a satisfactory domestic pol- 
icy before attempting to formulate an 
American foreign policy.” 

Internationally, Mr. Howarp sees 
three roads beckoning us: “blind in- 
terventionalism’”’, “naive isolationism”’, 
and “cooperative regionalism”, of which 
he would choose the last as being most 
likely to bring the greatest good to the 
greatest number. 

As for our foreign policy after we 
have removed domestic obstacles here- 
tofore blocking our path, Mr. Howard 
proposes a ten-plank platform that 
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4 Books on Timely 


Banking Problems 


Bank Accounting 
Practice 


By L. H. Lanesron. Covers the entire ac- 
counting of the modern bank, including all 
phases — commercial, fiduciary, foreign 
exchange, savings — and all departments — 
operating and specialized. Tied up with the 
accounting at every point is up-to-date bank 
routine. 

Tells not only how bank accounting is 
carried on, but a procedures have been 
developed the way they have. Emphasis is on 
the new thin -_ in banking like een by 
Controller of the Currency of valuations of 


—? in bank investments, Federal De- 
posit Insurance, operating ratios, 
etc. $5.00 


Public Warehousing 


By Joun Freperickx. A comprehensive 
analysis of modern public warehousing which 
not only brings to the banker a concise pic- 
ture of the background of the industry, but 
contains a complete discussion of the Uni- 
form Warehouse Receipts Act. Shows clearly 
how the warehouse receipt is being handled 
today in making advances on stored goods. 
Also covers field warehousing, emphasizing 
pitfalls which bankers may encounter in this 
increasingly important field. Studies chang- 
ing trends in state regulation of 

rates, warehousemen’s liability. $3.50 


The Federal Tax 


Handbook 
By Robert H. Montgomery 


Reavy 1n Novemsenr: For the high author- 
ity they give you, the ease with which you 
can use them, and the continuity of experi- 
ence they help you employ, there are no 
other tax guides like Montgomery's manuals. 
his 1940-41 manual covers income tax, 

excess-profits taxes, capital stock tax, es- 
tate tax, and other federal taxes. It gives 
you legal and accounting viewpoints com- 
bined at every step; expert comments and 
counsel on application of each tax; specific 
recommendations of procedure to follow; 

~~ of new or doubt- 
ul provisions. Two Volumes, 

3,000 pages. $17.50 


The Causes of 
Economic 
Fluctuations 


By Witrorp I. Kina. Presents, from 25 
years of painstaking economic investiga- 
tion, some definite conclusions as to what 
causes depression, what prolongs it, what 
minimizes or stops it, what starts us toward 
better times again, how to employ the tools 
of economic science to make estimates that 
are more than guesses as to what will happen 
next. Brings new light to timely problems 
like these:-What forces tend to end slumps? 
What is the real social cost of 

unstable production? $3 50 


To Order, Write Dept. M420 


Your Satisfaction Guaranteed 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 
PUBLISHERS New York 


15E. 26th St. 


includes a recasting of the Monroe 
Doctrine, the development of coopera- 
tive regionalism in North America, and 
the maintenance of adequate national 
efense. 


Resuxzs of an inquiry undertaken at 
the War Department’s request are 
presented in Wartime Control of Prices 
by Cuartes O. Harpy. (Brookings 
Institution, $1.) The question to which 
the investigation is directed is whether 
methods can be devised for financing 
the defense program and for controlling 
prices which will prevent a recurrence 
of past experiences. 

Part I of the study looks into war- 
time price control and methods that 
should be applied. Part II reviews and 
appraises the controls used by this 
country during the World War. 

The author concludes that “‘a serious 
inflation of prices in time of war can be 
prevented.” Steps necessary to the 
control of prices are set forth and sug- 
gestions are offered as to the proper 
machinery for control. 


Thurman W. ARNOLD, Assistant At- 
torney General of the United States, 
has written a book designed to tell the 
consumer how the distribution of goods 
can be increased “under our existing 
laws and by pursuing our traditional 
ideals of an economy of free and inde- 
pendent enterprise.” Its title is The 
Bottlenecks of Business. (Reynal & 
Hitchcock, $2.50.) 

The success of our system, says Mr. 
ARNOLD, depends upon whether con- 
sumers can “use the instruments of 
government which they have at hand 
to get the maximum distribution of 
goods in a free market.” The chief 
instrument, he thinks, is the Sherman 
Act, and this law, together with a report 
on how it is being applied, provides 
the theme of the book. 

Mr. ARNOLD contends that the Act 

“not a social or a legislative pro- 

ram”’, but rather a law that should 
function to “maintain the economic 
background essential to any such pro- 
gram in a democracy.” Dedicating his 
spirited volume to the men of the 
Anti-Trust Division of the Department 
of Justice, he surveys what the Division 
is doing to eliminate bottlenecks. 

Pointing out that emphasis has 
previously been laid on “evils of size”, 
Mr. ARNOLD holds that there are also 
to be considered “the evils of industries 
which are not efficient or do not pass 
efficiency on to consumers.” The anti- 
trust laws, by bringing greater efficiency 
to industry, will also solve the bigness 
problem, wherever it is a hindrance. 


More Vaeation 
INTEREST 
for your money 


plunging fever- 


ishly into the first rush of fall busi- 
ness, you’re ripe for a little let- 
down—at The Traymore, naturally. 
The weather’s mild—just right for 
bicycling on the boardwalk or can- 
tering on the beach. Traymore’s 
Health Baths give Nature a lift in 
building you up. The food is, as 
ever, at its delicious best. Golf 
beckons you from six summer- 
green courses. You always get 
more for your money at The Tray- 
more and rates are lower now. 


Cruise Ashore at The 


TRAYMORE 


on the Boardwalk 
ATLANTIC CITY 
Bennett E. Tousley, Gen. Mgr. 


CREDIT 
Life 


For: 

© Protecting Personal Loans 
© Protecting the Debtor 

@ Building Goodwill 

@ Increasing Loan Volume 
© Holding your Customers 


Exclusive specialization in this field 
with TEN different plans of coverage. 
Write for details to meet your spec- 
ific needs. 


Che 
Credit Life Insurance 
Company 
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Briefer Mention 


Selling Real Estate. By STANLEY L. 
McMicnaEt. Prentice-Hall, $3.75. A 
revised edition of a textbook that tells 
the story, mostly in dialogue form, of a 
young man who learns to sell real estate 
by being sent into the field with experi- 
enced salesmen who give him a labora- 
tory course in closing transactions in- 
volving various kinds of real estate. 
Nine new chapters have been added 
and the others revised. 


Twenty Ways to Save Money. By 
RoGER W. Basson. Frederick A. Stokes 
Company, $1. Mr. Babson offers some 
practical pointers on family and per- 
sonal finances. Among many other 
things he says: “I have advised a good 
many fathers to give their sons the 
right start in life by getting the banking 
habit. Building up a good bank ac- 
quaintance to the young man is what 
eating the first solid food means to an 
infant.” 


Monetary Management Under the New 
Deal, Evolution of a Managed Currency 
System, Its Problems and Results. By 
ARTHUR WHIPPLE CRAWFORD. Amer- 
ican Council on Public Affairs, Wash- 
ington, $3.75 cloth, $3.25 paper. Point- 
ing to the expiration of various temporary 
monetary laws in 1941, Mr. Crawford 
thinks there is possible next year a 
reconsideration of other parts of the 
monetary statutes and the development 
of a fairly comprehensive monetary 
program for this country. 


Bank Manual of Rules, Procedure and 
Operating Practice. By A. PATTERSON 
Firtu of New York City. A permanent, 
loose-leaf record of banking practice, 
designed to assist a bank in conducting 
its affairs in accordance with well- 
established, efficient practice, and to 
acquaint staff members with procedures 
and practices. Mr. Firtn has done 
considerable writing for this magazine. 


The Finances of the City of New York. 
By Cusuman McGee. R. W. Press- 
prich & Company, New York. Mr. 
McGee, director of the Pressprich 
municipal research department, makes 
a careful, detailed study of the city’s 
fiscal affairs. 


Warren’s Personal Loan Calculator. 
Delbridge Publishing Company, St. 
Louis, $3.50. Gross charge and discount 


tables, ranging from 3 per cent to 8 per 
cent. 
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68 William Street. 


Resources over 


$900,000,000 


Promoting 
FOREIGN TRADE 


HE ROYAL BANK OF CANADA main- 

tains over 600 branches in Canada and 
Newfoundland, 41 branches in the West 
Indies and 21 branches in Central and 
South America, also in London. Each office 
is fully equipped to extend every possible 
banking cooperation and to facilitate your 
customers’ foreign trade . 
invited through our Business Develop- 
ment Department, New York Agency, 


. . Enquiries 


CLOSE TO CHICAGO’S BASIC INDUSTRIES 


@ New industries establish new banking 
requirements. The ability of any bank to 
meet them is one of the fundamental 


measures of its usefulness. For example, 


leged to serve important units in 


important new industries. We believe that 
we have ably served our correspondents 
in the problems new industries present. 


Complete and modern facilities and per- 


a constructive answer to the han- 


the American National Bank is privi- sonal attention by our officers bring 


the plastic field, one of the nation’s 


‘esd 


dling of your Chicago transactions. 


AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK 
AND TRUST COMPANY 
of Chicago 
LA SALLE STREET AT WASHINGTON 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


THE ROYAL BANK OF CANADA 
=] MONTREAL 
al 
An International Bank Serving 26 Countries 
2 W Ae 


The Condition of BUSINESS 


ing volume of business is breaking some records and 

leaving 1929 behind, except in the matter of profits. 
Recovery seems to be here but profits are still around 
the corner, which may be where they belong while de- 
fense is the watchward. Meanwhile, the new taxes, 
heavy as they are, make it financially attractive for a 
corporation to increase greatly its expenditures for ad- 
vertising and self-improvement. 

More than ever the future is subject to change without 
notice. There are unpredictable cross currents and 
plenty of answerless questions but business is taking the 
whole thing in its stride. It is looking at the bright side 
of some very serious problems and is counting on a con- 
tinuation of the upward movement, for a while longer 
and for these reasons, among others: 


Tine OUTLOOK. For the first time in a decade the ris- 


Derense? Number one and by all odds the most im- 
portant question concerns the defense program. Will it 
continue at its present pace or be allowed, for any reason 
at all, to slow down and stop? The most likely answer is 
that the defense program will go straight ahead even if 
the war stops tomorrow. We have decided to have a 
large, well equipped army, a much bigger navy and a 
feeling of national security. 


War? A second question closely related to the defense 
matter has to do with the chances of our getting into the 
war, that is, into the real shooting part of it. Funda- 
mental as this question is, the answer can be either yes 
or no without causing a reversal of the upward move- 
ment. The actual participation of this country in the 
fighting would stimulate production and make the up- 
turn steeper. 


News TREND? The third item on the list is connected 
with the probable course of the war—a British victory, a 
British defeat, a decidedly favorable development or the 
opposite. In any case the effect would be bullish. No 
matter what happens in the conflict abroad it will not 
alter our determination to get our industrial machinery 
functioning at top speed. 


Natronat DEBT? A fourth question concerns the na- 
tional debt and the prospect of bigger deficits from now 
on. How long can we get away with it? This answer 
probably is that we feel all right until we start thinking 
again and no one knows when that will be. At least for 
the present the defense needs of the country have given 
business and everybody else just the excuse needed to 
stop worrying about the metaphysical national debt 
which grows faster than our national income. The whole 
thing is a dream. 


Ixrtation? The fifth question centers about inflation. 
Here again business has heard the cry of “wolf” too 
often. As long as prices can be kept from starting over 
the hill the fear of inflation is not likely to become 
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serious nor have any effect on business one way or 
another. 


Taxes? The sixth on the list is the matter of taxes. 
How high will they go and how soon? The answer to this 
serious question can be that business already knows the 
worst, or thinks it does, and it knows, also, that earnings 
will have to rise before the Government can take a bigger 
cut. 

Certainly taxes are going to rise because that is the 
only way they can go with the Government spending so 
much money. 

Whatever increase takes place, however, the event 
will not be news to business. In fact the leaders of trade, 
industry and finance right along have been urging that 
we adopt a pay-as-you-go policy. 


Government CONTROL? Assuming that business is 
heading for new high ground, is it also heading for more 
government in the front office? As far as that goes, how 
about more government in the machine shopand foundry? 

The answer here is that while business has been fight- 
ing against Government interference for a long time, it 
is now ready to accept a considerable degree of Govern- 
ment supervision for whatever national good can come 
out of it in this critical period. On the other hand, indus- 
try is bound to give a good account of itself and will cer- 
tainly emerge from this period in a very strong position. 

All but the die-hard planners have already discovered 
that the way to get things done is to give industry its 
head and let somebody do a job who knows how. There 
is one serious aspect of this question that only time will 
answer. We have formed the habit of letting the Govern- 
ment guarantee the financial risk involved in many 
enterprises and government is sure to acquire quite a 
large ownership in industry, once the defense effort 
begins to reach a slowing down point. 


Cross INDEX. BANKING’S index of the general trend of 
business, obtained from a poll of 3,000 bank directors and 
bank presidents in all sections of the country, indicates a 
continued upward trend. 

Sixty-nine per cent of those polled for the purpose of 
this summary said that business was getting better, 25 
per cent found conditions about static, and 6 per cent 
reported a decline. The month before, 68 per cent said 
that the direction was up, 26 per cent reported that their 
respective enterprises were holding their own, and 6 per 
cent reported an unfavorable trend. 

The composite cross index figure this month stands at 
92, the same as last month. 

In reply to a question as to whether the improvement 
was due to the defense program, 57 per cent said yes and 
43 per cent no. 

Thirty-seven per cent of the bank presidents said that 
there has been increased loan activity traceable to the 
defense program and 63 per cent said there has been 
none in their banks. R. KuHNs 
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Three major problems banks and 
bankers want to solve. 

Three major problems the 
Mimeograph duplicator is help- 
ing solve in banks all over the 
country. 

Earning money in helping 
build profitable personal loan and 
automobile loan departments. 
The clean-cut, colorful promotion 
material produced at remarkably 
low cost on the Mimeograph 
duplicator is indispensable in do- 
ing this job at a cost proportion- 
ate to the returns. 

Saving money without reduc- 
ing efficiency —because modern 
Mimeograph duplicators pro- 
duce so many essential bank 
forms, records, and reports—at 
substantial savings. 


Increasing internal efficiency 
—because Mimeograph duplica- 


tors turn out anything from in- 
structions and reports to perma- 
nent records and save money 
while they do it. Confidential 
material need not leave the bank 
premises if it’s produced this 
efficient, economical way. 

Find out what Mimeograph 
equipment is doing to help banks 
do a better job in a shorter 
time at a lower cost. Telephone 
the Mimeograph distributor in 
your city, or write A. B. Dick 
Company, Chicago, for details. 


How Banks Are 
Using the new 
Mimeograph Dupli- 
cator to Solve Typi- 
cal Problems 
Building automobile loan and 
personal loan volume. 
Supervision—daily operating re- 
port of every bank department 
supplies sufficient copies forevery 
executive to check, making super- 
vision easier and contributing to 
superior performance records. 


Control and profitable disposi- 
tion of real estate holdings. 


Two members of the complete, stream- 
lined family of Mimeograph duplicators 
are the Model 91 (shown here) and the 
Model 92 (in the picture above). Now 
working with banks throughout the coun- 
try on problems that need to be solved. 


FREE! Unusual new booklet suggests 
practical solutions to some of the serious 
problems now facing banks. Clip the cou- 
pon today for a free copy of Profits and 
Savings for Banks. 


A. B. DICK COMPANY, Dept. 0-1140 
720 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 


Send mea free copy of Profits and Savings for Banks. 


Mimeograph 


MIMEOGRAPH IS THE TRADE-MARK OF A. B. DICK COMPANY, 


Organization 


CHICAGO, REGISTERED IN THE U. S. PATENT OFFICE 
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“Unforeseen events... need not change and shape the course of man’s affairs” 


He didn’t know what he was getting into .. . either! 


A friend of yours, named executor in a will, may 
ask you to “go his bond.” If you do, you may be 
entangling yourself in a financial web from which 
there is no escape. 

Every carefully drawn will requires the execu- 
tor to furnish a surety bond guaranteeing faithful 
execution of the will’s provisions and protecting 
the heirs against loss. 

Often, unless a corporate surety bond is specif- 
ically required, a personal surety bond is accepta- 


ble. If you sign such a bond, you are jeopardizing 
your home, your savings. . . all that you own. 
The lawyer who draws a will and specifies a 
corporate surety bond renders a genuine service to 
the person who makes the will, to the executor 
and to the heirs. For the beneficiaries can enjoy 
the protection of a bond furnished by an institu- 
tion like The Maryland . . . and the executor need 
not ask you to risk becoming ensnared in a web. 
Maryland Casualty Company, Baltimore. 


THE MARYLAND 


The Maryland writes more than 60 forms of Casualty Insurance and Surety Bonds. Over 10,000 Maryland Casualty agents and 


brokers can help you obtain protection against unforeseen events in business, industry and the home. 
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Gold’s Post-War Possibilities 


PAUL F. 


The author is Economist for the American Bankers 
Association 


gold be worthless? Will we be left “holding the 

bag?” What will we do with our gold? Who owns 
our gold? Why don’t we use it for armament, unemploy- 
ment, pensions, public works, public amusements, char- 
ity? Why should we lend it to South America, or to 
Great Britain, or to any other country? Of what use is 
gold anyhow? 

These and a score of similar questions are being asked 
every day by thousands of Americans. Yet, oddly 
enough, not one of those who asks such questions has the 
right to own or hold any monetary gold. It is now seven 
and a half years since the signing of the Executive Order 
which made it illegal to hold gold. This period has made 
the people of the United States gold-conscious. For the 
moment the chief topic of speculation is what will hap- 
pen to gold after the war. 

Germany has threatened to abandon gold and to es- 
tablish the reichsmark as the standard of value for 
Europe with the pompous implication that it will be the 
standard of value for the world. It is a grim tragedy that 
she has already done so in the invaded countries and by 
the very act has been able to strip eight nations of vir- 
tually every commodity of value. But even if she should 
achieve her most extravagant dream of victory, she 
could not dethrone gold as the world medium of 
exchange. 


We the world stop using gold for money? Will the 


Tuere has been an immense amount of argument in 
favor of the thesis that the gold standard is hopelessly 
out-of-date. But the hard facts remain that gold today 
has better purchasing power than any other value in the 
world; that it is most readily acceptable; and that there 
is not the slightest evidence that it will be less so in the 
near future. 

However, it is impossible to say anything about the 
post-war possibilities of gold without including in the 
discussion the future of world trade which, in turn, de- 
pends in a considerable measure on the nature of the 
peace treaty which will mark the close of the present 
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conflict. Without getting into the technics of money and 
trade, let us recall that during the last 20 years there 
have come into being numerous trade groups usually 
dominated by some major power. For example, the 
British dominions and colonies entered into a strong 
pact at Ottawa in 1932, renewed in 1937. It is not diffi- 
cult to imagine how similar groups might form after the 
war. If Germany wins, Europe—exclusive of the U.S.S.R. 
—could be a trade group in which Germany and the 
Reichsmark would predominate. Another formation 
could be the U.S.S.R. and the Baltic States, including an 
unwilling Finland. The monetary unit would be the 
ruble or the more recently adopted Soviet chervonetz. If 
any freedom of action were to be left to post-war Japan, 
she could create a trade group with most of Eastern Asia 
and the yen would rule exchange within the group. The 
United States and the rest of the Americas would con- 


tinue to maintain a trade group under the influence of 
the dollar. 


i ON the other hand, Germany loses the war, Great 
Britain could rapidly recover a large amount of Euro- 
pean trade with the pound sterling as the monetary 
medium. Japan might have to abandon her new Eastern 
policy and a Chinese dollar could again be rated 
among world monetary media even though tied to the 
pound sterling or United States dollar. The U.S.S.R. 
could enter another phase of “watchful waiting”, and 
continue to develop her internal economy by forced 
labor and newly mined gold. 

The world is no longer impressed by the pronounce- 
ments from Berlin since they are utterly lacking in in- 
tegrity. Therefore, the threat that Germany will cease to 
employ gold and will establish the reichsmark as a 
world standard of value is meaningless. A victorious 
Germany could continue to impose barter upon con- 
quered and dependent nations, but she could not impose 
it on the world. A victorious Japan could force China 
into a barter pact but she could not compel the other na- 
tions of ‘the world to bring her essential raw materials 
evaluated in terms of the yen. It is possible to envisage a 
post-war world in which there will be trade groups held 
together by force, by expediency or by mutual interest; 
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but it is highly doubtful that any of those groups would 
be self-sufficient. This is only another way of saying that 
if our modern civilization is to survive, we are going to 
have world trade and the moment trade is restored, 
either between independent nations or between groups 
of nations, gold will reappear as a necessary agent in 
facilitating exchange. The currencies involved will then 
straightway be evaluated in terms of gold. This is no 
doubt one reason why Germany has systematically con- 
fiscated the gold stock of every nation which she has 
violated; and even though the total amount so acquired 
is small, it is highly significant. 


To TURN now to the questions as to our own gold store. 
There are a number of complicated situations which 
defy logical explanation. The Government of the United 
States holds the gold but does not own it. It has issued 
warehouse receipts, known as gold certificates, which are 
held, for the most part, by the Treasury of the United 
States. The Treasury Department acknowledges, how- 
ever, that it owes these certificates to the Federal Re- 
serve System. The debt appears as a bookkeeping entry 
and the warehouse certificate bears this strange device: 

“This is to certify that there is on deposit in the Treasury of 


the United States of America dollars in gold, payable 
to bearer on demand as authorized by law.” * 


Here then is the anomalous position: The gold belongs 
to the citizens who have bank deposits or who hold paper 
money which is no longer redeemable. They were de- 
prived by law of the right of redemption and were given 
Federal Reserve notes which have their ultimate valid- 
ity in the fact that the Treasury owes the gold to the 
Federal Reserve System and acknowledges that debt. 
The Government promises to make such redemption in so 
far as its warehouse receipts are concerned. But it holds 
an iron-bound control over both the gold and redemp- 
tion by one little clause: “as authorized by law.” There- 
fore, the gold is payable on demand to the Federal Re- 
serve System (which is the custodian of bank reserves 
for every member and for the depositors of every mem- 
ber), but the gold may not be demanded until the law 
which makes it illegal to hold it is repealed. The promise 
to pay is a fiction and is meaningless. 


Unzess we wish to acknowledge that American democ- 
racy has given way to state socialism, we should stop 
talking about the Government’s “using” the gold store 
for any purpose whatever. The Government could not 
spend this gold for armament, nor could it buy tin from 
Bolivia or nitrates from Chile with it, nor could it lend it 
to Great Britain or any other nation, without restoring 
to the American monetary system the value of every dol- 
lar so employed. If it has issued warehouse receipts for 
all this gold and acknowledges that it owes these re- 
ceipts to the Federal Reserve System, then how can it 
spend the gold without giving the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem something in return? What could that something 
be? Either more government promises-to-pay, which are 
called bonds, or government-issued paper money, which 
latter act would be directly inflationary. 

The stern truth is that the future of the gold store in 

* Italics ours. 
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SAWDERS FROM CUSHING 


“There is another vastly important point to consider,” 
writes Dr. Cadman. “World gold production is now in sufficient 
quantity to be valued at 1 billion dollars per year. The Bank 
for International Settlements reported 391% million ounces of 
newly mined gold in the year 1939. In other words, at the pres- 
ent rate of production, the world can produce 12 billion dollars 
worth of gold in the next decade, which is a sum sufficient to 
support a colossal amount of clearing and to restore a number 
of national monetary units to respectable standing in foreign 
exchange. The settlement of balances between nations within a 
group could be on a clearing basis without gold. Our own Fed- 
eral Reserve Interdistrict Settlement Fund works very well 
through bookkeeping entries, but the settlement of balances 
between nations and groups will require gold and there is every 
likelihood that the newly-mined supply will far more than 
meet every need.” Above, hydraulic gold mining in British 
Columbia. 


the United States depends almost entirely on the future 
of the democratic form of government. If private prop- 
erty and free enterprise are to survive in the United 
States, the Government can do only one thing with the 
gold store; namely, return it—as soon as peace is de- 
clared and some reasonable degree of post-war economic 
order is established—to the people of the United States 
through the resumption of specie payments; remove all 
restrictions as to what the citizen-owners can do with it; 
and let gold find its way back into the normal channels 
of exchange. To be sure, not many citizens would ask for 
it; some few would hoard it; some of it would be shipped 
to nations whose economic and political behavior we do 
not approve; but the great bulk of it would go back into 
the banking system where it would be available to 
American buyers, who might wish to purchase foreign 
goods for gold rather than for foreign exchange. Such ac- 
tion would contribute to the relief of the glut in the 
American money market and would be one important 
factor in aiding the recovery of interest rates, which in 
turn, would stimulate economic recovery. 

At all events, the government, a government, some 
government, of the United States will have to determine 
what it is going to do with gold. And its action in the 
matter, more than any other, will expose the underlying 
philosophy of the administrators. For this country is 
either going to be a democracy with the maximum of 
economic liberty which is possible under our present 
methods of production or it is going to be a socialistic 
state subject to the arbitrary and dictatorial procedures 
against which we are now building a ten billion dollar 
defense. 
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Selecting Real Estate Loans 


WILLIAM A. MARCUS 


The author is vice-president of the American Trust 
Company, San Francisco. 


estate loans is the change in the deposit character 
of banks. There remain in this country few banks 
which restrict themselves to commercial banking to the 
point that they decline to accept any time or savings 
deposits. State laws and national laws have been modi- 
fied and synchronized to the point that most state or 
national banks are permitted to engage in the essential 
functions of both savings and commercial banking. 
Having engaged in the business of accepting savings 
deposits, the commercial banker should familiarize him- 
self with the responsibilities and practices of savings in- 
vestment or organize a department headed by experts 
who can conservatively employ the funds left in his 
custody and avoid the pitfalls of unsound lending. 


POINT generally overlooked in the discussion of real 


Tae question then, “Are real estate loans a proper 
bank investment?”, can be answered only after asking 
the inquirer these two important questions: 
1. What is the character of the investing bank? 
2. What type of real estate loan is under consider- 
ation? 

Obviously, real estate loans would not be a desirable 
investment for a commercial bank carrying no savings or 
time deposits. Nor would unsecured loans (which, if 
properly made, are legal and attractive for commercial 
banks) be legal or suitable for a savings bank carrying no 
demand deposits. But a banker who elects to accept 
both types of deposit business should observe the invest- 
ment principles of each. If this course is followed it is a 
matter of experience and judgment to determine the per- 
centage of strictly savings deposits which should be 
invested in mortgage loans. 

To the inexperienced, a real estate loan is merely a 
long term loan secured by real property, whether it be a 
country club, subdivision, warehouse, manufacturing 
plant, hotel, apartment house or residence. As a matter 
of experience, many loans in the first several of those 
classifications would prove undesirable investments and 
even loans against homes might not prove satisfactory 
unless carefully selected and made on sound principles. 
To be a proper investment for savings funds the loan 
should be secured by property with a ready market and 
established value, in a stable or growing community, 
free from speculative influences and amortized within 
the capacity of the owner to retire the principal amount 
within a reasonable period. Small home loans for about 
half the market value of the property and properly 
amortized make the most attractive form of investment 
for a portion of any bank’s savings deposits. Loans on 
multiple family dwellings on a conservative basis and 
loans on store properties in well established districts 
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could likewise be considered for a portion of the loan 
portfolio. Farm loans have lost much of their former 
popularity and the bulk of choice loans in this bracket is 
lodged with the Federal land banks, where lower rates of 
interest and longer maturities are granted than are 
offered by chartered banks. Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration loans are a satisfactory investment for savings 
funds, although the return is smaller than that obtain- 
able on uninsured loans. The fact that Federal Housing 
Administration loans are made under uniform rules 
throughout the country, are readily saleable between 
mortgagees, have an established market with govern- 
mental agencies, as well as investment houses, and are 
fully insured by the United States Government, give 
them many of the qualities of long term government 
bonds without market fluctuations and at a considerably 
higher yield to the banks holding them. 

The trend of mortgage lending by banks has been 
toward greater conservatism, avoidance of large loans, 
sounder appraisals based on net income value of prop- 
erty rather than physical cost, more complete analysis 
of the borrower’s ability to pay and increased liquidity 
resulting from amortization payments and character of 
the loans themselves. As a result the real estate loan 
portfolios of most banks throughout the country now 
present a healthy investment picture. 


A study made by the Curtis Publishing Company showed that 

only 27.8 per cent of owners and 15 per cent of renters knew 

that banks would lend money on an FHA basis for repainting 

residential property. Sound real estate loans are obtainable 

where advertising has been informative and persistent. Below, 
an ad of the Valley National Bank, Phoenix, Arizona 


VALLEY NATIONAL BANK 


= 

<= 

weet 

The rhythmic beat of carpenter's hammer .. . the soft screping 
of a plasterers trowel — here's sweet music to the ears of amy tamily 
tired of living in s home ansuited to their needs. 

Would your home be more livable with an extra bath, cheery 
ganroom, another bedroom eo: two? Make these improvements — 
make practically any repair or permanent improvement — with 
low-cost FH. A. Modernization Loan trom the Valley National Bank. 
Tunds for labor and materials are available right now, and you may 
take up to three years to repay your loan, in smal) monthly instalments: 

Don't delay the sweet music of home imprevemenis any longer 
— come in and arrange for an easy-to-make, easy-to-pay 7. H. A. Loan! 
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Across the Directors’ Table 


Duties and Opportunities of a Bank’s Right Hand Men 


MILTON WRIGHT 


Mr. Wricut, author of several well known books on 
business and personal development, is also an authority on 
public relations. Under the general supervision of the 
A. B. A. Public Relations Council, he has recently finished 
writing the Association’s course in Building Business for 
Your Bank. This is the first of a series of articles. 


anking when a director has been as important as 

he is today. Time was when a small group of men 

could organize a bank, elect themselves directors, hire a 

manager, and let it go at that. There was more than a 

little truth, in those days, in the observation that a di- 

rector’s function was to “attend meetings and holler like 
hell for bigger dividends.” 

Today the directors in any bank have a real job to do. 
They must see that the bank has the best management 
available; they must adopt policies to guide the manage- 
ment; they must supervise the operations of the bank 
to insure that the policies are being followed; they must 
keep in close and understanding contact with what is 
going on; they must interpret their community accu- 
rately; they must adapt their methods, naturally, to 
swiftly changing conditions. 

All this comprises a great and complex task. To make 
it still more difficult, the directors must see to it that the 
bank serves the banking needs of the community ade- 
quately; that operations are carried on within ever- 
narrowing restrictions and against hard competition in 
almost every phase of its business. On top of all this, the 
directors must so order matters that the bank shows 
a profit. 


[vant probably has been no time in the history of 
b 


The difficulties are many, but, for the board which is 
conscientious, informed, and works in close collabora- 
tion with the active management, they are not insur- 
mountable. Many a board is doing a job that is bring- 
ing profits to the stockholders and prestige to the bank 
and its directors. 

Few men have a keener appreciation of a good 
board’s contribution to the success of a bank than has 
P. D. Houston, A.B.A. President. For a directorate to 
work in complete harmony with its staff on the one 
hand and with the community on the other has long 
been a guiding principle with him. He points to the 
directors of his own bank, the American National, of 
Nashville, as an example of what a board should be. 

“‘Such success as our bank has had,”’ he declares, “is 
due in no small measure to the whole-hearted coopera- 
tion of our directors. We are fortunate in having what 
probably is as good a board as can be found in the 
United States. 


“Our directors are selected because they are good men 
who can make a definite contribution to the bank’s 
operation and progress. A man becomes a member of 
our board, not because he is seeking the prestige the 
position will give him, but because he feels and we feel 
that he has something to give. 

“These men are outstanding in the community. Some 
of them are leaders in business. None of them, however, 
uses the bank for his own personal ends. None of them 
can borrow from our bank except on approved collateral. 

“To have the full cooperation of the directors, it is 
necessary that their interest be aroused and kept alive. 
One of the most effective methods of accomplishing this 
is to tell them everything. Unfortunately, the president 
of a bank does not always have a pleasant story to tell. 
Nevertheless, the directors should be told all of it, 
bad as well as good. 


Courtete frankness between management and direc- 
torate is necessary from many standpoints. In the first 
place, it is the straightforward thing. In the second 
place, the directors expect that the management is tell- 
ing them the whole truth. And in the third place, the 
public expects the directors to know what is going on. 
It hurts both the bank and the director, if the director 
displays ignorance of something about which he should 
be well informed. 

“When a man becomes a member of our board, he 
realizes that he has an opportunity to render a wider 
public service than he did before. He becomes acquainted 
with what the bank is doing, with its aims and purposes, 
and with its methods of operation. Soon he is giving 
valuable information to the operating officers. 

“Some of our directors go further, and are active in 
getting business directly. One of them, for example, a re- 
tired merchant who travels extensively, has, through his 
many contacts, brought in a number of national ac- 
counts. Men like that are helpful to us because they are 
deeply interested. They evidence their interest by the 
way they attend meetings. Our full board meets once a 
month, and the only vacant chair you ever see at the 
meeting is that of some member who is out of town. 


Taz reason for the active interest our directors take 
is to be found in their familiarity with the bank’s opera- 
tions. They are constantly in touch with what is going 
on. Our executive committee meets every day and gets a 
complete report on the operations of the previous day. 
A completely detailed report is given every three 
months to the full board of directors. 

“Tt has always been my rule to discuss, with one who 
I felt would be able to render valuable service as a 
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“Our directors,” says A.B.A.’s President Houston in speaking of the board at the American National Bank 
of Nashville, “are selected because they are good men who can make a definite contribution to bank opera 
tion progress.” Above, the board of Mr. Houston’s bank 


director, the nature of the position, telling what would 
be expected of him and what his main responsibility 
would be under the law. Our directors, I am very proud 
to say, generally approve of the action of our officers. 
However, if they are not in agreement, their criticisms 
are constructive, and any matter of moment is adjusted 
to meet the opinion of the directors. 

“Our directors are so interested in our bank they 
never lose an opportunity to mention the facilities of our 
institution when the situation is inviting. I say to our 
directors that they are the foundation upon which our 
business is being built, and it is their duty, and I feel 
their pleasure, to direct customers to the bank who, in 
their judgment, will be profitable and satisfactory. 


“ce 

Ws ALSO call upon some one or more directors to use 
their good offices in influencing accounts to our bank, 
which they cheerfully do. Our directors also keep us 
advised of any new prospects, and assist in obtaining 
the business, giving their time in accompanying one of 
our officers to call on the prospect. I think it goes without 
saying that a board of directors which is not interested 
or is uninformed could only be a detriment to the 
official management of the bank.” 

Looking at the whole picture, bank directors find that 
they have four main functions: 

1. To adopt a comprehensive, well knit plan to guide all 
of the bank’s operations. They must know what they want 
to accomplish, why they want to accomplish it, and how 
they are going to accomplish it. 

2. To select competent officers who can run the bank 
efficiently and to cooperate with them. 

3. To supervise the activities of the officers, to insure 
that the plan and policies are being carried out. 

4. To cooperate with governmental supervising author- 
ities in keeping all transactions within the bounds of sound 
and acceptable banking practices. 

All these would amount to a sizeable task at any time, 
but under present economic conditions, changing so 
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radically and so rapidly, they are especially bothersome. 

Nevertheless, in spite of all these handicaps, there are 
banks that are forging ahead. On the one hand, they are 
contributing to the prosperity of their communities, and, 
on the other, they are making profits for their stock- 
holders. These are the banks where the boards are alert, 
informed and active, and adapt their policies and their 
practices to the needs of today. They refuse to stand still 


while the economic life of the community rushes past 
them. 


As A contribution to the banking system of the coun- 
try, BANKING is beginning a series of articles, to run 
throughout the year, aimed specifically at boards of 
directors. In this first article that is now before you, you 
have read a little of the attitude of the American Bank- 
ers Association’s President toward directors. In subse- 
quent articles, we shall aim to tell you, specifically and 
definitely, just what directors can do to put the maxi- 
mum of service, value and profit into their activities, so 
that the community, the stockholders, the directors, the 
officers and staff members, and the customers all may be 
better off. What we say will be taken from the actual 
experience of successful banks, and we shall be as 
practical as we know how. 

It may seem, from what has been said, as if the bank 
director has much to give and little to receive. This, how- 
ever, is not the fact. True, he gives of his time and his 
counsel. By his mere membership he adds to the confi- 
dence his friends and acquaintances place in the bank. 

But see what he receives. He earns the confidence and 
the good will that go with his post of honor. He gains a 
deeper insight into the business life of his community. 
He becomes a better business man. 

Above all, he gains the abiding satisfaction of doing 
something for the people about him, of being a strong, 
constructive influence in the progress of his community. 
Indeed, in the troublous times through which we now 
are passing, he is a champion of democracy in business. 
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Where To 


In August BANKING Mr. ATwoop wrote “ Financial 
Statesmanship”’, in which he discussed banks and indus- 
trial mobilization. A well-known authority on national 
affairs, he writes at present from Washington. 


ational defense is not only of intense interest to 

all of us as American citizens but also as residents 

of the communities in which we live. For naturally a 

program which contemplates the spending by the 

Army and Navy of more than $10,000,000,000 in a single 

year will result in the placing of orders in a very large 

number of different communities and in many cases will 
have profound effects upon those communities. 

But where are these orders to be placed and where 
should they be placed? In other words is any plan being 
followed in letting contracts? Specifically is there any 
plan to prevent an undue concentration of industrial 
activities or are any measures being taken to bring 
about a healthy distribution of such activities? 

In a recent message to Congress President Roosevelt 
expressed his agreement with certain principles laid 
down by the National Defense Advisory Commission, 
as follows: “Undue geographic concentration of or- 
ders should be avoided. . . . Reasons for such decen- 
tralization relate to factors of military strategy, as well 
as avoiding congestion that will slow down production.” 

Everyone knows what the reference to military strat- 
egy means. A large part of the airplane industry is on 
the coast of southern California and a large part of 
industry in general lies on the southern New England 
coast or in or near the cities of New York, Philadelphia 
and Baltimore. The rapid advance of the airplane as a 
weapon of attack has made the coastal areas seem less 
safe than formerly, and as the governors of three Middle 
Western states recently said to President Roosevelt, 
“The Midwest believes sincerely it is not the part of 
wisdom to place all our eggs of security in a couple of 
highly vulnerable baskets.” 


Ts enormous and rapidly increasing program of 
ni 


Bur this is not all. A long run economy requires a 
healthy balance between the present industrial areas 
and the agricultural sections. A spreading of defense 
orders might rebuild and reinvigorate the smaller inland 
communities, and revitalize the entire national economy. 

But the problem of the location of defense orders is, 
like many another problem, far from simple. True, a 
definite attempt is being made to place orders “between 
the mountains,” at least 200 miles from the two oceans, 
in the inland area of the country. But it works against 
practical considerations at many points. There are too 
many different factors which interfere with each other 
and work at cross purposes to one another. 

First of all, time and speed are the first consideration. 
A maximum use must be made of existing facilities and 
frequently they must be expanded where they are, even 
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Spend 10 Billion 


ALBERT W. ATWOOD 


if in vulnerable locations, in order to get the maximum 
production. This is not the time to attempt a whole- 
sale migration of American industry, even if it were 
possible. 

Even the authoritarian German government was not 
able to move the Ruhr. Skilled labor and management 
cannot be transported en masse. There may be no good 
natural reason why the brass industry is concentrated 
in Waterbury, Conn., but it is just common sense that 
skilled labor and management in brass are not going to 
be moved all at once to western Kansas. Nor are such 
gun makers as Colt, Remington and Winchester going 
to move away from New England over night, without 
loss of time and effort. 


Taorericatty the Army might prefer that the expan- 
sion now under way by a certain southern California 
aircraft company be made in Texas instead of right 
alongside its existing plant at Santa Monica, on the 
coast, but the president of the company will no doubt 
be able to handle his suddenly expanded labor and 
management problem far more easily in the second 
contingency than in the first. 

Other obvious considerations, besides strategic geo- 
graphic location, are housing facilities, water supply, 
transportation and availability of raw materials. It 
does not follow that the most adequate housing is neces- 
sarily in industrial areas which are already congested. 
But on the other hand there may be no housing at all in 
a rural inland area. 

Large supplies of water, especially for powder plants, 
are an absolute necessity. As for transportation and 
available raw material there would be no point, for 
example, in placing a huge shell assembly plant in a 
remote inland spot, even though it may be far from pos- 
sible air attack, if both the raw material and finished 
product have to be hauled enormous distances. 

Another very practical consideration is that contracts 
for clothing, blankets, shoes and similar items, which 
are very important in equipping a large army, are 
naturally let under a competitive bidding system, or 
some modification thereof, and the bidders already have 
their manufacturing facilities established. To a large 
extent there is no necessity to expand these facilities; 
existing ones are sufficient. If 2,000,000 men enter the 
Army they will wear Army shoes instead of civilian 
shoes. Perhaps they will wear rather more shoes as 
soldiers, but that merely takes up manufacturing slack. 

Still another point to bear in mind is that there has 
been much insistence, especially on the part of bankers, 
and quite properly, that new defense facilities be fi- 
nanced, as far as possible, by private capital rather than 
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Defense Dollars? 


One page from a 103-page docu- 
ment, “National Defense Program 
Contracts and Expenditures”, com- 
piled by the Office of Government 
Reports, and covering the period 
September 1-15. This page, which 
happens to list contracts and ex- 
penditures in certain cities of 
Massachusetts, was selected merely 
as an example of the variety of 
articles required for the defense 
program, a variety that makes it 
possible for many small manu- 
facturers, in cities of all sizes, to 
participate 
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by the Government. But naturally the Government 
does not have as complete a control over the location 
of defense industries which it does not finance as it does 
over those which obtain all their capital from it. If we 
believe in private enterprise we must be consistent 
enough to leave it some freedom of action. 

Thus if we subtract all the orders which are given to 
industries already established or over whose location the 
Government has very little control, plus the shipbuild- 
ing, which from the nature of the case cannot be placed 
inland, we do not have such a large margin in which 
planning can operate. Nevertheless the margin is 
considerable. 

It is all very well to point out evils in the concentra- 
tion of defense industries, but there is another side to 
the story. Suppose we move 10,000 employees to a 
huge ammunition loading depot in a remote, rural, in- 
land spot, and peace suddenly comes. It would probably 
be more difficult for those 10,000 to find other work than 
if the plant were in an established industrial center. On 
the other hand, a small plant, employing only a few 
people, might be placed in a remote spot without taking 
the same risk. 

It is all a question of degree; decentralization should 
be, can be and is being effected, but to a moderate 
extent. The great centers of industry cannot and 
should not be broken up, but wholesome adjustments 
should be and are being made. Even in the case of ship- 
building, the Navy has let contracts to yards in Wis- 
consin, Alabama and Texas, thus getting away from the 
few great centres on the two oceans. The Navy has also 
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let important airplane contracts to companies in Wich- 
ita, Kansas, and Tulsa, Oklahoma, and one of the large 
California aircraft companies has recently purchased an 
important new plant in Nashville, Tenn. 

Furthermore the Government is planning to finance 
the construction of some 60 great new plants for the pro- 
duction of non-commercial items, such as tanks, machine 
guns and ammunition. These are the strictly munitions 
industries, which private capital cannot be expected to 
finance, although companies like General Motors, Chrys- 
ler, Packard, du Pont, Hercules Powder, Atlas Powder, 
Allied Chemical, Humble Oil & Refining and Sanderson 
& Porter will operate the plants. If we study the location 
of the plants already announced we shall find a definite 
policy to place them “‘inside the mountains,” and several 
hundred miles from the oceans. 

There is to be a smokeless powder plant at Radford, 
Va., inside the Blue Ridge Mountains, and another in 
southern Indiana, near Louisville. Also an ammunition 
loading plant at Ravenna, Ohio, near Akron, and ma- 
chine gun plants at Syracuse, N. Y., Dayton, Ohio, 
Saginaw and Flint, Michigan. These are but a few 
examples; scores more are to follow; the general geo- 
graphical pattern is self-evident. 

It is quite apparent that there has been compromise 
among various considerations. New installations are not 
being put in New England, which already has so many 
armament makers and such a concentration of skilled 
labor; the defense eggs cannot all be put in that one 
basket. On the other hand new plants are not being 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 105) 
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The Volume of Consumer Credit 


Mr. LORENZ, @ national authority on consumer credit, 
contributed “Main Trends in Consumer Credit’ to the 
June issue of BANKING. 


ow would war affect consumer credit? What would 
H happen to those long term credits which have be- 
come a part of the life blood of American business? 

A seasoned New York finance company executive and 
I recently discussed the problems war would bring to 
our instalment finance and personal loan businesses. 

“Tn the last war,” he said, “you remember the period 
of rising wage scales. Ten and $12 shoes became ‘au ri- 
gueur’ where $4 and $5 boots had served before. The 
miner had to go to work in a silk shirt or he’d lose face. 
Manufacturers and merchants stocked as staples lines 
which had previously been regarded as luxuries. And 
then—after a short post-war boom—came the drastic 
slump of 1921. Inventories dropped overnight to half of 
what they had cost, liquidations and bankruptcies 
cropped up on every side. 

“And though methods of marketing and distribution 
have changed materially since 1921, in this period of 
1940 to 1942 and on I’m going to proceed with all such 
possibilities in mind.” 


Waar can we do for this executive? How can we help 
him—and through him American industry and public 
welfare in general—map out a safe course through 
the future? For there is no precedent. Instalment finance 
and personal loans were babes in arms during the last 
war. 

The National Bureau of Economic Research has rec- 
ognized this question. In its monumental study on con- 
sumer credit sponsored by the Reserve City Bankers 
Association and the Rockefeller Foundation it has al- 
ready published data which are enormously important 
as a Starting point for the journey which we must make 
through the uncharted future. 

“The Volume of Consumer Instalment Credit, 1929- 
38”, by Duncan McC. Holthausen in collaboration with 
Malcolm L. Merriam and Rolf Nugent, has just been 
released by the Bureau and is a book of historic im- 
portance. 

It presents the first month by month tabulation of 
consumer credit volume ever to have been made. What 
happened to outstandings in new and used automobile 
paper from September 1937 to the Fall of 1938? How did 
they compare with outstandings for furniture paper for 
the same period? Did household appliance stores’ out- 
standings follow the trend or fight against it? What 
happened to department store outstandings during 
the period? And how about jewelry? The book will 
tell you. 

These data form an indispensable base for future 
statistical work having to do with the volume and be- 
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havior of consumer credit. Without these data exten- 
sions of the statistical work through the war period 
upon which we have entered would be of questionable 
value. We would be unable to tell whether war had stim- 
ulated consumer credit activity or the reverse, and how 
much. We could not tell which lines of consumer finance 
were hardest hit, or which showed great stability. 

And while it is no doubt true, as the authors point 
out, that some of the retail credit instrument figures 
are understated, and from a quantitative point of view 
may therefore be considered as extremely conservative 
estimates, the figures nevertheless present to the layman 
as well as to the economist and the statistician, usable 
and valuable information. 


More clearly than ever does this study reveal the 
close tie-up of some of our consumer credit business with 
the national business cycle. As the depression of 1932 
grew in intensity, instalment outstandings, for example, 
for dealers in new and used cars and furniture stores 
showed a steep downward trend. 

But not so in the “recession” of 1937-1938. In that 
period all but dealers in new and used cars showed a 
decided tendency to resist the downward trend. Out- 
standings for department stores held closely to the 1937 
level during this period. These data, surrounded though 
they be by limitations set upon them by the authors 
themselves, are nevertheless of intense interest to all of 
us—laymen, department store operators, finance com- 
pany and personal loan men, and bankers, who create 
the business from which the statistician seeks his data. 

We should want to know, in the event of war, whether 
these classifications would persist along these trends. 

In this connection the authors of the book present in- 
tensely interesting data by which it is shown that the 
“cash loan” or personal loan business done by cash lend- 
ing institutions has not only resisted the trend of busi- 
ness activity during depression periods but, at present, 
shows a more rapid rate of growth than the business done 
by the retail instalment credit outlets. Various explana- 
tions can be given to this circumstance and the authors 
themselves present a number of interesting contributing 
factors. 

The fact seems to remain, however, that in statistical 
terms the cash loan business is on the “up and up,” 
and that retail instalment credit sales as we know them 
today may be reaching a ceiling. 

What effect will the continuance of such a trend have 
on your business and mine? On the instalment finance 
company as competitively opposed to the personal loan 
operations of banks and other institutions? Manage- 
ment may well ask itself those questions. For upon the 
accurate interpretation of that trend may hang the ulti- 
mate business welfare of the institution that manage- 
ment operates. 
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What This War Means— Il 


The Philosophy of Modern Revolutionary Movements 


EVERETT DEAN MARTIN 


This is a sequel to the article which appeared in 
BANKING last month, in which Dr. MARTIN characterized 
the present conflict as a revolutionary war, and discussed 
its philosophical ancestry, especially in the 18th and early 
19th centuries. This month he examines, besides KARL 
MARX, some modern revolutionary political philosophers, 
HITLER, Musso.ini and STALIN. Dr. MARTIN is a@ well 
known writer, teacher and lecturer, and is professor of 
social philosophy at the Graduate School, Claremont Col- 
leges, California. His talks are a feature of The Graduate 
School of Banking, conducted by the American Bankers 
Association at Rutgers University. 


who said he had “‘stood Hegel on his head”’. That 

is, Marx kept the Hegelian idea of evolution by 
means of conflict and substituted for Hegel’s “idealism” 
a ruthless materialistic metaphysics which Marx mis- 
took for the scientific point of view. Hence the false doc- 
trine known as the materialistic interpretation of his- 
tory, and the class struggle. Add to these doctrines the 
Rousseau-ist conception of the sovereignty of man act- 
ing as mass, which according to the Socialists means the 
“dictatorship of the proletariat,”’ and you have the his- 
torical basis of the philosophy behind the present war. 
The first of these doctrines robs human life of all its 
spiritual significance; the second doctrine justifies resort 
to mob violence; the third doctrine is the basis of modern 
despotism. 

Like the anarchists, Marx and his followers, including 
Lenin and Stalin, and in practice Nazi nihilism, advo- 
cated the destruction of the political state and the 
substitution, for what Dewey calls mere legalistic liber- 
alism, of the dictatorship of a conquering political party. 
The idea behind much of the hatred of the legalistic 
theory of government is a materialized survival of the 
old Rousseau-ist notion of equality, according to which 
it becomes the pretense if not the business of govern- 
ment to provide all the members of society a life of ma- 
terial abundance while denying not only their civil 
liberties but their right to products of their own labor. 

In the year 1850 Marx wrote a letter of instruction in 
the techniques of revolution. The letter was written to 
the Communists of Germany. The instructions have been 
followed rather faithfully by Communists, Nazis and 
Fascists. Marx told his followers to try to gain the con- 
fidence of the liberal democrats and then let them down; 
or, as he put it, when the moment should arrive when 
democrats needed the Communists, “then cease to be 
merely an applauding choir.” 

Marx urged the revolutionists to build up a strongly 
centralized and rigorously disciplined political party 


Hi was followed by Karl Marx, the materialist, 
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which would at first appear to be more democratic than 
the democrats. (By democracy he meant that political 
party which represents exclusively the revolutionary 
elements of the working class.) After the Socialist Party 
had created a state of confusion in democratic communi- 
ties Marx ordered that the central committee of the 
Socialist Party should push aside the constitutional gov- 
ernment, seize power by force, make itself the extra- 
legal government of the nation, destroy the master 
classes, confiscate or take total management of the na- 
tion’s capital, and concentrate in the party’s committee 
all authority, executive, legislative, judicial and mili- 
tary. Marx had no use for guaranties of civil rights, or 
for a government of checks and balances. He despised 
parliamentary representation, as did Rousseau. The 
government which he ordered to be set up by this revo- 
lution is of course totalitarianism and tyranny. 

Hitler, Stalin and Mussolini have, each in his own 
way, followed Marx’s instructions. Marx, however, be- 
cause of his preoccupation with alleged economic 
causes, expected that socialist demagoguery would suc- 
ceed in bringing about the social revolution by making 
use of organized labor. But self-respecting working peo- 
ple have never in large numbers, or except under racket- 
eering pressure, consciously accepted the philosophy of 
socialism. Hitler and Mussolini have been more clever 
psychologists than was Marx. They have made their 
appeal to, and have used for their own “ Bonapartist 
ends”, the race pride, the crowd patriotism, the false 
pacifist sentiment, and the prejudices of “the moron 
level” of all nations. This level is scattered through all 
economic groups, and is very useful today in the nations 
which the dictators aim to conquer. 


A BEAUTIFUL exhibition of the manner in which such 
socialist propaganda can destroy the morale of a great 
nation is seen in the ease with which Hitler has overrun 
France. We learn that in the great Battle of France 
there were about 50,000 Frenchmen killed and over 
1,500,000 captured. The present behavior of the Vichy 
Government is further testimony to a widespread de- 
moralization which had existed before Hitler crossed the 
Rhine. This particular type of political degeneracy has 
been made possible by the slow penetration, into the 
minds of once liberal and self-respecting people, of long 
discredited socialist dogma, dogma which, while calling 
itself realistic, misrepresents the world in which we live, 
the true nature and purpose of human association, the 
significance of government among men, and results in 
systematic deception regarding the very aims of the 
revolution itself. 

There is not one of the socialist doctrines now sweep- 
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ing the world that can stand serious philosophical criti- 
cism. Everywhere in so-called democracies, one reads in 
journals of opinion and hears from the lips of popular 
speakers, even from the mouths of half qualified public 
school men, the worn-out cant phrases of socialist 
propaganda. Politicians not infrequently get votes by 
doing and saying, without understanding the meaning of 
it all, the very things that Hitler and Stalin would be 
glad to pay them for. Our educators have permitted a 
large portion of the present generation to grow up in 
ignorance of the basic principles on which a free man’s 
world is established. And there are even clergymen 
whose learning has not risen sufficiently far above the 
level of sentimentality to understand the intellectual 
content of religion, who unwittingly add the oil of unc- 
tion to the spreading flames of revolutionary socialism. 

The result is that, while we are spending billions of 
dollars to defend American democracy, few people now 
know what it is or what it requires of us. Few people are 
able to recognize the handiwork of socialism when they 
see it. Many do not appreciate the revolutionary sig- 
nificance of their own vocabularies. Even after the pub- 
lication of the Russo-German pact many of the leaders 
of American thought are unable to see that Communism 
and Nazism are fundamentally the same revolutionary 
movement. It is in part because all schools of socialism 
are basically the same that Hitler has the support of 
Stalin and Mussolini, that his battles are really won for 
him by fifth columns of false liberals, and that most 
social democrats, even in America, are making every 
effort to prevent this nation’s resistance on its first line 
of defense by giving effective aid to the British, who are 
fighting for our cause as well as for their own. The social- 
ists have raised the cry, ‘‘ Keep America out of the war.” 
I do not notice that they have made much effort to keep 
the war out of America. 

I have said that all schools of socialism are essentially 


Stalin and von Ribbentrop at their historic meeting in August 
1939, when their community of interest was publicly acknowl- 
edged. See also pages 41 and 42 
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one. Social democracy is no exception. The platforms of 
its party may appear strikingly like those of the other 
parties, but all socialist leaders understand these plat- 
forms to be vote-getting devices, merely expressive of 
immediate tactical objectives and not of real and final 
aims. The aim here, as elsewhere among socialists, is the 
totalitarian state, the collective ownership of capital, 
the substitution of an economic for the existing political 
organization of society. It should be remembered that 
Hitler, Mussolini and Stalin were all party socialists 
before they entered upon their present Napoleonic 
careers. 

Socialism is logically impossible without dictatorship. 
Neither its planned economy nor its various schemes for 
distributing wealth,—called by irony “distributive jus- 
tice”—are conceivable under democracy. Of all the 
socialist cults National Socialism is the most logical and 
most likely to conquer the world. For National Social- 
ism is not only the inescapable conclusion of all socialist 
philosophy but it is the historical culmination of the 
entire movement. Under Nazi leadership that movement 
now menaces the liberty of the entire world, including 
the. way of life of the western hemisphere. 


L- Hitler conquers England, and whether he does or 
not will depend in some measure on the extent of the 
spread of socialist fifth columns in that country—and in 
this one—it may not be necessary for him to cross the 
Atlantic in his newly captured British Navy. 

Owning the Continent of Europe and much else, he 
will almost inevitably draw the United States, on pen- 
alty of isolation (which some of our patriots seem to 
desire), into his National Socialist economic system. The 
fatal push in that direction may easily begin with Nazi- 
Communist revolutions south of us. If so, our boys, 
whom we had not the heart to send into what might have 
been an opportunity to stop this revolution in Europe, 
will be sent to put down German and Russian inspired 
revolutions far south of us. Else we may have Nazi- 
Communist air bases just across the Rio Grande. 

Further, does anyone imagine that the dispatch of 
American troops, in the effort to enforce the Monroe 
Doctrine by quelling such revolutions in this hemisphere, 
which would give foreign powers a foothold here, would 
not be proclaimed, by socialist cacklers in our midst, a 
class war in the United States? Would not the attempt 
of our armies to put down revolutions in neighboring 
states arouse bitter hostility against us, and at the same 
time become the occasion for the most desperate effort 
for social revolution in the United States? It is hard to 
believe that in such a contingency the Nazi conqueror of 
Europe would not bring political and even military 
pressure to bear on us in aid of his partisans in this 
hemisphere. 

There is reason to believe that when the American 
people see what philosophy is behind the present war, 
we may be able to ride out the storm which we have 
helped to bring upon ourselves; but to that end there 
must be greater effort than has yet been made to see to 
it that the subtle penetration of socialism will not have 
softened our resistance when we are faced with the 
effort of preserving liberty and decency, alone in a Nazi- 
fied world. 
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Small ‘Trust Departments 


PHILIP B. KORZILIUS 


Mr. Korziivs, trust officer of the First National Bank 
and Trust Company, Racine, Wisconsin, tells how his bank 
operates its trust department at a profit. A. Key Foster, 
in October BANKING, discussed another method of achiev- 
ing a similar goal. 


BELIEVE strongly that a trust department need not 

be a liability to its bank. Here at the First National 

we have worked out a three-point policy which has 
enabled us, during the last several years, to pull our- 
selves out of the red and to show consistent and growing 
increases in revenue. 

Unless there is a corporate fiduciary already available 
to a community, a bank has a civic responsibility in 
providing a trust department with a personnel trained 
to give a specialized service in this field. We have found, 
however, that our program enables us to give better 
service on all of our accounts and to have our depart- 
ment “pay its way”. 

The first point in our program was to change our com- 
putation of fees from an income to a principal basis. We 
felt, when this change was first made, that it might 
result in the termination of a large number of accounts. 
We were surprised, therefore, to find that the trusts that 
were terminated due to the increase were, in nine cases 
out of ten, small and unprofitable ones. When customers 
were told the situation quite frankly, they were in full 
accord with our reasoning. 

In a number of cases we reviewed the assets of un- 
profitable accounts with our customers and were able to 
show them that they could handle their securities with- 
out using our services. A striking example of this was an 
account on our books which included about 15 different 
investments. Of these about 10 were in default and were 
being serviced by bondholders’ protective committees, 
resulting in a very small total income to the customer. 
At the time of creating the trust the fee quoted was 
based entirely upon income. 

When we explained the situation to the trustor 
he concluded that he might as well handle his own in- 
vestments. In this way we kept his good will and elim- 
inated an unprofitable trust: 

The second point in our program was to accept ac- 
counts only after a thorough investigation of their 
profit possibilities. 

Now, before entering into any trust agreement, we 
determine the assets to be deposited and the type of 
investment a customer wants us to make. We must feel 
certain that the trust will be profitable, and that its ac- 
ceptance will not place any undue or unwarranted lia- 
bility upon us asa result of previous fiduciaries’ breaches 
of trust. 

There is one important exception to this rule. We do 
accept guardianships of the estates of minors and in- 
competents, which in some cases are of such small 
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amounts that little or no profit can be realized. We do 
this to cooperate with the probate court and to relieve 
these guardianships of the burden of paying premiums 
on surety bonds. We also accept guardianships when 
the court feels that a parent will improperly administer 
guardianship funds. 


Prosation of estates and testamentary trusteeships 
are our most profitable accounts. Since local attorneys 
are in a position to assist us in securing such accounts, 
the third point in our program was to make a definite 
effort to cultivate their good will. 

The tremendous possibilities of obtaining trust busi- 
ness from this source was revealed to us a few years ago 
after one of our commercial customers had had his 
lawyer appoint our bank as his executor. This lawyer 
had never before done business with our trust depart- 
ment. “I had never realized how much easier it was to 
work with a corporate executor than with an individual 
one,” he told us after the probate proceedings were 
completed. Since this experience, this lawyer has drawn 
wills for a number of his clients, naming us as executor. 

Another attorney, who had been accepting appoint- 
ments as executor and trustee in the estates of his cli- 
ents, advised us, after working with us on several estates, 
that he no longer cared to act in any capacity other than 
that of attorney. 

Our advertising stresses the fact that we consult and 
cooperate with the attorney of the customer’s choice. 
Very rarely do we recommend an attorney to a cus- 
tomer. 

We discourage the use of will forms, or having anyone 
other than an attorney draft a will. Frequently we pre- 
pare an outline of the provisions of a will or trust agree- 
ment and submit it to the prospect for his consideration, 
after which we confer with him and his attorney before 
the final draft of the instrument is signed. 

Two years ago we prepared a booklet, “ Descent of 
Property in Wisconsin,” and:sent copies of it to every 
lawyer in the city. Later we sent this same group a copy 
each of the booklet, “‘ Discretionary Powers of Trustees 
under Wills and Trust Agreements,” prepared by The 
Graduate School of Banking of the American Bankers 
Association. 

Their appreciation of these services led to our pre- 
paring a file folder for use in county court matters, out- 
lining all essential steps in the procedure required. 
We gave each attorney in the city at least a dozen of 
these folders, with the privilege of obtaining an addi- 
tional supply on request. Many attorneys have com- 
mented on the usefulness of the folder. 

As a result of our three-point program we have been 
able to (1) raise our gross income, (2) decrease our 
handling costs, and (3) secure more of the profitable 
trust accounts. 
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Insurance 


1. Mr. Smith was the very 

successful owner of a very 

successful manufacturing 
plant 


5. This year he would expand 

and manufacture beards for 

Santa Claus masks as well as 
mustaches 


9. And called in the insurance 
agent 


13. He comes back and says 


O K he'll take it 


2. He manufactured mus- 

taches for Santa Claus masks, 

and guns for squirting fancy 
icing on Easter eggs 


6. So Mr. Smith put on his 
Sunday best and went to the 
bank for a loan 


10. The banker says he will 
be glad to make the loan, but 
insists . . . 


14. The banker points out, in 
a nice way, that earnings are 
important, too 


3. Naturally, there were two 
peak seasons during the year, 
and this was one of them 


7. His banker knew his weak- 
ness for nursing every nickel 
he could get hold of . . . 


ll. ... that the plant be 
covered against fire, wind- 
storm, explosion, riot and civil 
commotion, vandalism, etc. 


15. Mr. Smith smiles warily 
and agrees 


1. Production was already 
taxed to capacity when Mr. S. 
got an idea 


8. . . . so he got a firm grip 
on Mr. Smith 


12. Mr. S. was on his way out 

the door when he decided to 

come back and humor them 
one time 


16. “So,” continues the bank- 
er, “your plant’s earning ca- 
pacity should also be insured” 
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17. Mr. Smith takes off again 


21. A few days later a riot 
started in the Santa Claus 
Mustaches and Easter Egg 
Gun Manufacturing Com- 


25. Mr. Smith got there in 

time to see the vandals doing 

the best they could with so 
little to work with 


29. The banker let him cry 
just long enough to teach him 
a lesson 
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18. They run him down, but 

can’t convince him that he 

should have any further 
coverage 


22. Very accidentally, during 
the commotion, the plant is 
set on fire 


26. While he was glad he had 
the property insured... 


30. Then he told Mr. Smith 
that the premium for use and 
occupancy insurance had 
been comparatively small. . . 


19. Mr. Smith gets the loan 
and leaves thinking he has 
saved a few pennies 


23. Luckily, a windstorm 

comes up and puts out the 

fire but unluckily, it blows 
the roof off 


27....he realized his 
plant’s earnings would be lost 
for weeks and weeks 


31... . and, as Mr. Smith’s 

banker, he had taken the lib- 

erty to have the insurance 
agent issue such a policy 


20. If he had looked care- 

fully, he would have noticed 

the banker and the insurance 

agent in a mysterious huddle 

over a certain kind of in- 
surance 


Gr 


24. The roof lands on a TNT 
plant across the street. The 
explosion left very little of the 
Santa Claus etc., etc., Mfg. 


28. Mr. Smith cried on his 
banker’s shoulder 


32. Mr. S. rejoices. His insur- 
ance will rehabilitate the 
property and his earnings will 
be made up during the inter- 
ruption, until, once again, 
the S. C. M. and E. E. G. 
Mfg. Company will be able 
to supply the community 
with its vital products 
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Is Your Bond Account Ready? 


Analyze Current Position for Safety 


E. SHERMAN ADAMS 


The author, an eastern banker, writes frequently for 
BANKING. His last article, “Bond Portfolios in Transi- 
tion,” appeared in September. 


ECAUSE of the possible effects that the national 
B defense program might have upon banking condi- 
tions, Mr. Hudson, president of the First National 

Bank of Allenville, decided to do four things: 

1. To make a thorough analysis of the position of his 
bank at the present time. 

2. To work out a system for following closely any 
future changes in its position. 

3. To estimate as best he could how his institution 
might be affected by possible developments during the 
coming year. 

4. To devise a program for immediate execution 
which would adjust the position of his bank to what it 
should be in view of these possibilities. 

Business in Allenville has already felt some stimulus 
from the preparedness program. The First National 
Bank, with resources of almost $5,000,000, has about 
$1,500,000 of local loans. Deposits have been increasing 
and idle cash has been piling up. Some of this increase, 
to be sure, may prove to be temporary. 


Win these thoughts in mind, Mr. Hudson began his 
analysis. Clearly there were three factors of paramount 
importance: safety, liquidity and earnings. It seemed 
logical to set up some sort of standards with respect to 
these factors as a means of appraising the position of his 
bank on various dates and of making estimates for the 
future. 

First, the question of safety. What kind of a standard 
should he use? From a realistic standpoint, Mr. Hudson 
reasoned, the matter of safety boils down to just two 
things: The amount of risk in the bank’s assets, and the 
amount of protection afforded by the bank’s capital ac- 
counts. A common-sense approach would be to decide 
the amount of capital funds desired as protection against 
possible losses in various classes of the bank’s assets. 
More capital should be carried against second grade 
bonds, for example, than against United States Govern- 
ment securities. Assets should therefore be classified 
according to the risk involved. 

Mr. Hudson examined the bank’s loss experience in 
different types of assets over a period of years. He found 
that losses on loans over the period 1930-39 had 
amounted to 10.4 per cent of average loans and dis- 
counts. Losses realized on sales of United States Govern- 
ments had been very small. Municipals held during this 
period were reasonably high grade and losses had not 
been great. This also had been true for corporation 
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bonds of high quality. In the case of medium and poor 
grade corporates, however, losses had amounted to 23.2 
per cent. 

As a check upon this experience, Mr. Hudson ob- 
tained the following figures showing the percentage drop 
in prices for various types of securities during three 
periods of declining bond prices: 


1917-20 
11.2% 


1928-33 1937-38 
8.9% 45% 
21.2 8.6 
44.5 30.1 


** Times average. 


United States Governments... . . 
High grade municipals * 
40 corporation bonds ** 


* Standard Statistics Company’s index. 


Mr. Hudson then turned to the task of appraising the 
bank’s fixed assets. He then set up the following formula 
for determining the amount of protection he wished to 
maintain as a minimum: 

Capital funds should equal at least 5 per cent of United 
States Government securities*, plus 15 per cent of other high 
grade securities*, plus 40 per cent of other securities, plus 
15 per cent of loans and discounts*, plus 70 per cent of all 
fixed assets. 


Apptyinc this formula to the bank’s actual assets as 
of October 31, Mr. Hudson arrived at $510,000 as the 
minimum capital protection desired. On the same date 
the bank’s actual capital funds amounted to $572,000. 
The bank had $62,000 of capital funds in excess of Mr. 
Hudson’s theoretical minimum standard. 

Mr. Hudson applied this same formula to the bank’s 
assets as of December 31, 1939. This showed that the 
bank then had only $46,000 in excess of the minimum 
amount desired. Studying the actual changes that had 
taken place in the bank’s assets and capital accounts 
since that time, Mr. Hudson concluded that this repre- 
sented an entirely reasonable summation of the improve- 
ment that had occurred. Here, it seemed, was a very 
concise way of evaluating his bank’s safety position 
at any time. 

As for the future, business activity in Allenville ap- 
peared to be headed for record levels during 1941. Mr. 
Hudson estimated that his loans might expand by 
$200,000. This would reduce his “excess” of capital 
protection to $32,000, if other items remained un- 
changed. He resolved to compute his safety position on 
this basis every month as a check upon his own general 
appraisal of the bank’s condition and as a convenient 
means of presenting the picture to his directors. If earn- 
ing assets should expand rapidly, it might become essen- 

* Excluding secondary reserve investments. Mr. Hudson de- 


cided to define these as purchased paper, plus high grade, readily 
marketable securities due within three years. 
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tial to strengthen the composition of the bond portfolio 
to maintain an ample margin of safety. 


He concluded a similar method could be used to 
measure liquidity. The adequacy of the bank’s primary 
and secondary reserves obviously should be considered 
in relation to the possible fluctuations in deposits. There- 
fore it seemed desirable to estimate the total amount of 
temporary deposits. The balance of the Allenville Pump 
Company had been running unusually high for some 
months and several municipal accounts might be drawn 
down rather substantially at any time. Mr. Hudson 
estimated that about $400,000 of these funds should be 
classed as temporary. He then had listed all other 
checking accounts in excess of $10,000, and, in addition, 
had computed roughly their average balances during 
1936-39. The difference between the present total and 
the average for those years amounted to $250,000, 
which Mr. Hudson considered as temporary. He then 
had listed all thrift accounts in excess of $2,000. Some 
of these had been on the books almost unchanged for 
many years. Mr. Hudson decided that only around 
$50,000 of these need be regarded as temporary. This 
gave a $700,000 total for temporary deposits. The re- 
mainder consisted of $1,600,000 of other demand depos- 
its and $2,100,000 of true thrift accounts. 


Berween June 30, 1929, and June 30, 1933, demand 
deposits of the First of Allenville declined by 28 per cent 
and savings deposits by 18 per cent. Part of the latter 
decline had represented a transfer of funds to the local 
mutual savings bank but Federal guaranty of deposits 
would prevent the recurrence of such a shift during an- 
other depression. All things considered, Mr. Hudson 
felt that the following standards should be satisfactory 
as minimum guides with respect to liquidity: 

Primary reserve should equal at least 80 per cent of all 
temporary deposits, plus 20 per cent of other demand de- 
posits, plus 10 per cent of true savings deposits. 

Secondary reserve should equal at least 20 per cent of all 
temporary deposits, plus 20 per cent of other demand 
deposits, plus 10 per cent of true savings deposits. 

Applying these to his break-down of deposits for 
October 31, he arrived at figures representing “ mini- 
mum desired reserves” which compared with his actual 
reserves as follows: 


Primary Reserve Position 
Actual primary reserve 
Minimum desired primary reserve 
Excess over minimum desired 


Secondary Reserve Position 


Actual secondary reserve 
Minimum desired secondary reserve 
Deficiency of secondary reserve 


Combined Primary-secondary Reserve Position 


Actual combined reserves 
Minimum desired reserves 
Excess available for investment 


Should he invest that excess cash or not? The outlook 
for interest rates seemed inscrutable. Developments 
abroad might have serious repercussions upon bond 
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prices. On the other hand, excess reserves of member 
banks were at fantastic heights and interest rates might 
remain low for a long period of time. 

What should he regard as a satisfactory earnings 
position? As an approach to this problem, Mr. Hudson 
reviewed the operating record of the First National 
over the past five years. Average annual net income had 
amounted to just about 8 per cent of total capital funds 
during this period. This had been sufficient to cover a 
modest dividend each year, to absorb net losses in- 
curred and to put aside an adequate amount to un- 
divided profits and reserves. 


Ma. Hupson found that banks comparable with his 
own in his Federal Reserve District had shown average 
net current earnings amounting to 8.1 per cent of total 
capital accounts both in 1938 and in 1939. It seemed to 
Mr. Hudson that 8 per cent on capital funds could be a 
reasonable earnings objective for his bank. 

How did his present earnings position compare with 
this objective? On the basis of actual figures through 
the end of October, net operating income for 1940 
would be approximately $46,000, or 8.2 per cent on capi- 
tal funds. But how about 1941? Income from loans might 
increase by about $5,000, but the yield from the bank’s 
investments had been steadily declining. Mr. Hudson 
and his associates already had explored carefully every 
sound means of reducing expenses or obtaining addi- 
tional sources of revenue. 

The situation was further complicated by the fact 
that the bond account still contained $80,000 market 
value of medium grade securities that were producing 
an annual income of around $4,000. In view of the un- 
certain outlook for business profits, and since most of 
these issues were currently quoted at relatively high 
prices, Mr. Hudson felt that they should be sold. It 
seemed probable, moreover, that income tax rates might 
be raised substantially in 1941 to help finance national 
defense. In short, the First of Allenville would probably 
need additional income if net operating earnings for 
1941 were to equal the objective of 8 per cent on total 
capital accounts. 


Wout it be more profitable in the long run to sacrifice 
current income for the time being? Mr. Hudson did not 
pretend to be able to answer this question. He knew that 
he did not possess oracular powers. His own inclination 
was to maintain a satisfactory earnings position as long 
as the safety of his institution was amply assured. 
Moreover, as a practical matter, he knew that his 
directors would be very reluctant to approve sale of 
these medium grade securities unless the loss of income 
were at least partially offset in some manner. In his 
judgment, the risk of actual losses would be consider- 
ably reduced by selling the undesirable corporate bonds 
and investing the proceeds together with an additional 
$150,000 in United States Government obligations. 
Mr. Hudson applied his safety and liquidity standards 
to see how this program would affect his bank’s position. 
He found that his “excess” of capital protection would 
be increased by $20,500. Also, he would still have 
$240,000 of surplus cash in excess of conservative re- 
quirements for primary and secondary reserves. 
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The Legal Answer Page 


Soldiers’ Civil Relief 


Tae Congress of the United States has recently enacted 
the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Civil Relief Act of 1940. This 
legislation is patterned after the 1918 act of the same 
name. It gives the so-called civil relief benefits of the 
1918 act to drafted persons and Guard personnel in- 
ducted into the Army, to officers and enlisted men of the 
regular Army, Navy, Marine Corps, Coast Guard and 
all officers of the Public Health Service detailed by 
proper authorities for duty either with the Army or the 
Navy. 

Some of the situations in which relief may be afforded 
to persons in the military service are: (1) where they 
have become defendants in a court action, (2) where 
they have dependents occupying a dwelling for which 
the agreed rent does not exceed $80.00 per month, (3) 
where prior to the date of approval of this Act, they have 
contracted for the purchase of real or personal property 
on an instalment basis, (4) where a proceeding is com- 
menced to enforce an obligation originating prior to the 
date of the approval of this Act, which is secured by a 
mortgage upon real or personal property owned at the 
commencement of the period of military service by the 
person in military service. Other situations in which 
relief is granted relate to life insurance policies, taxes 
and homestead rights. 

In the case of a court proceeding, if the defendant 
fails to appear, the plaintiff, in order to enter judgment, 
must file an affidavit showing that defendant is not in 
military service. If he is unable to do this, the court may 
appoint an attorney to protect the interests of the de- 
fendant. Moreover, the court, as a condition to the 
entry of judgment, may require plaintiff to file a bond to 
indemnify the defendant against any loss or damage 
that he may suffer by reason of any judgment should the 
same be thereafter set aside in whole or in part. The 
court is also authorized, in its discretion, to stay the 
execution of any judgment, or vacate or stay any at- 
tachment or garnishment of property or money. 


In case of eviction proceedings involving premises 
occupied by dependents of the person in military serv- 
ice, for which the agreed rent does not exceed $80.00 
per month, the court in its discretion may stay pro- 
ceedings for three months. 

In the case of an instalment contract entered into 
prior to the date of approval of this Act, possession of 
the property for non-payment of any instalment falling 
due during the period of military service cannot be re- 
taken, except by action in a court of competent juris- 
diction. Upon the hearing of such action, the court may 
stay all proceedings. Or it may order the repayment of 
prior instalments as a condition to termination of the 
contract or repossession of the property. The right of 
the court to order a stay is limited insofar as motor vehi- 
cles, tractors or the accessories of either are concerned to 
the cases where the court finds that 50 per cent or more 
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of the purchase price of such property has been paid. 
But even where less than 50 per cent has been paid, the 
court may order the plaintiff to file a bond to indemnify 
the defendant against loss. 

There is a further provision concerning instalment con- 
tracts which has aroused much interest. It authorizes the 
modification or termination of an instalment contract or 
the repossession of property sold thereunder by mutual 
agreement. However, such agreement must be executed 
in writing subsequent to the making of such contract 
and during or after the period of military service of the 
person concerned. 

Restrictions are also placed on sales under powers con- 
tained in chattel or real estate mortgages. Such a sale 
cannot validly be made except upon order of a court. 
Here again, as in the preceding provision concerning in- 
stalment sales, the application of the provision is limi- 
ted to obligations originating prior to the date of ap- 
proval of the act. Another limitation is that the real 
or personal property mortgaged must have been owned 
by the person in military service at the commencement 
of the period of military service and still be so owned 
by him. 


Te benefits of the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Civil Relief 
Act will be extended also to certain persons not in the 
military service. In the discretion of the court, any stay, 
postponement or suspension which may be granted a 
person in military service, may likewise be granted to 
his sureties, guarantors, endorsers and others subject to 
the obligations or liability the performance or enforce- 
ment of which is stayed, postponed or suspended. This 
section should not be confused with the provision 
that where the person in military service is a co- 
defendant with others the plaintiff may nevertheless 
by leave of court proceed against the others. 

A safeguard is provided against transfers to persons 
likely to be inducted into military service for the pur- 
pose of hindering the enforcement of contract obliga-- 
tions. Section 600 of the Act recognizes that such prac- 
tices may be resorted to and directs the court, in such. 
event, to enter such judgment as would have been made 
had the fraudulent transfer not been effected. 

It should be noted that much of the relief provided: 
rests “in the discretion of the court.” Before exercising: 
its discretionary powers to suspend the enforcement of 
civil liabilities against a person in the armed forces the 
court will first determine whether his opportunity and. 
capacity to perform his obligations is impaired by reason: 
of his being in the service. 


A series of questions and answers covering the Civil 
Relief Act appears on page 93 of this issue. The material 
was prepared by the Legal Department and the Consumer 
Credit Department of the American Bankers Association, 
and readers will find it a useful supplement to the above 
discussion of this legislation. 
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Selling the 
“New Order” 


“BEAUTIFUL EXHIBITION”’ of the way socialist propa- 

ganda ‘‘can destroy the morale of a great nation is seen 
in the ease with which Hitler has over-run France”’, writes 
Dr. Martin on page 33, in discussing the philosophical 
background of the war. He also points out that “Hitler, ; 
Mussolini and Stalin were all party socialists before they rf. 2 ee 
entered upon their present Napoleonic careers”, and he 
concludes by warning that we must make a greater effort Above, a meeting of the Paris commune in 1870. The 
than we have made thus far ‘‘to see to it that the subtle pictures on the following pages include some more 
penetration of socialism will not have softened our resist- recent efforts of socialist propaganda to sell the ‘New 
ance” should our turn come to defend liberty and decency. Order”’. 


SOVFOTO 

JOE STALIN’S ALL-STAR REVUE. Above, one of the Red Square jamborees which, until Hitler's advent, were the showiest 

and most blatant efforts at socialist propaganda. SALES RESISTANCE. Below, the Prime Minister of England having a 
“community sing” with troops engaged in fighting totalitarianism 
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A HITLER SHOW. Spectacles of this sort could be seen in Germany when National Socialism got down to work, while across 
the Rhine (see top of opposite page) . . . 


bis Gaenifonen Deut{chlands 
find Gaenifonen Des Feiedens 


German locomotives doing their bit: “We protect the world from Bolshevism” and “German garrisons are garrisons of peace” 


Below, instruction and entertainment for all ages. The banner reads: “With Adolf Hitler Europe stands or falls” 


EUROPEAN PHOTOS 
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EUROPEAN 


. . » (continued from top caption, opposite page) socialists in a different stage of the cycle were demanding more and more from 
their government. Above, sit-down strike in Paris 


Inernchonot 


EUROPEAN PHOTOS 


{bove, a communist election poster in pre-war France, and the headquarters of the French Communist party, once an important 
power in French politics, and responsible for many weakening “reforms” 


Below, well regimented Japs at a national rally, and a pro-Axis, North African, Professor Seied Ahmed Ghenabato, radio 
announcer in Tripolis 


EUROPEAN GUILLUMETTE 
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BUCHER FROM HB 


MORE SALES RESISTANCE. A U.S. Army officer aiding in the instruction of soldiers in Brazil’s army 


GUILLUMETTE PHOTOS 


The characteristic Prussian goose-step as practiced by Italian soldiers, who are playing second fiddle to their boss’s imitator. 
Above, right, new head of the pro-German Iron Guard movement in Rumania, which now dominates the country. M. Sima 
strikes a familiar pose 


Left, German soldiers eating beneath a quotation from Mein Kampf, urging them to greater self-confidence. Right, Jap cabinet 
member giving Jap reporters carefully worded “news” 
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A London Bank in the Country 


ls ITs issue for February 1937 BANKING published pic- 
tures of one of London’s oldest banks, C. Hoare & Co. 
One of the pictures used then is reprinted at the left, and 
shows an employee of the bank among the institution’s old- 
est records, which include the accounts of Samuel Pepys, 
Queen Charlotte and other Seventeenth Century person- 
ages. Several months ago, as a war-time precaution, this 
organization left Fleet Street for the country, settling 
down at Ovington Park, near Alresford in Hampshire, and 
continuing its business more or less as usual. The bank’s 
interesting temporary quarters are shown in the pictures 
below and on the next page. 


Below, the typists’ room, formerly the smoking room 
KEYSTONE 


BRITISH COMBINE 


Above, H. Hoare, senior 
partner, Peter W. Hoare 
and Arthur H. Hoare 
(left to right) in the part- 
ners’ room at Ovington 


Park 


Right, members of the staff 
walking through the ave- i 
nue toward the house in : 
which the bank’s offices cae 

are now located 


ORITISH COMBINE 
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Left, the church hall, now 
the staff mess room, show- 
ing the staff at lunch 


Below, one of the principal 

departments of the bank 

—the cashier’s department 

and headquarters for the 
head clerk 


Above, left, the former dining room, now the brokers’ and income tax department. Below, left, members of the 
staff on the Ovington Park golf course. Below, right: this little bank stayed at home. Moving the records of a 
bank which remained in London and was damaged in an early air raid 


ALL PHOTOS FROM BRITISH COMBINE 
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RECORDAK operating economies 


are immediate and continuing... 
RECORDAK 
requires no capital outlay 


| ages savings are immediate and 
permanent. For Recordak provides 
picture-perfect records—at lightning 
speed. And that means savings up to... 


ual bank. The equipment itself is rented 
—not sold—no capital outlay is re- 


quired, and there are no contracts to be 


signed. The rental includes installation 


© 45% in Bookkeeping Department 
operating expense 

©50% in the Transit Department 

© 50% in stationery 

© 40% in machine equipment 

© 98% in storage space. 

Recordak systems are custom planned 
to meet the requirements of the individ- 


and maintenance by Recordak’s bank- 
trained staff working from thirteen con- 
veniently located offices... one close to 
your bank. 

For information, write Recordak Cor- 
poration, Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak 
Company, 350 Madison Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. No obligation, of course. 


LEFT: 
: Bank Model Recordak. Rental $25 
per month. For speeding up the 
transit operations and for photo- 
graphing paid checks for the protec- 
tion of banks and depositors. 


4 
RIGHT: 
Reversible Recordak. Rental $30 
per month. Photographs both sides 
of checks and larger bank forms at 
a single operation—and does this 
at lightning speed. 


LEFT: 
Recordak Junior. Rental $12.50 per 
month, For smaller banks, and 
special departments of large banks 
(tellers’ cages, safe deposit vaults, 
trust and filing departments, etc.). 


RIGHT: 
Commercial Recordak. Rental $30 
per month. For photographing all 
bank forms. Widely used for the 
Recordak System of Single Posting 
and other specialized applications. 


RECORDAK 


PHOTOGRAPHIC 


ACCOUNTING SYSTEMS 
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REASONS WHY BANKS PREFER 
LA MONTE SAFETY PAPERS 


[PROTECTION 
[coop writ 


ACCEPTANCE 


The nation-wide choice of La Monte Safety Papers 


shows how completely bankers and other business men 


have come to rely upon this safeguard for the protection 


country’s leading banks, as well as outstanding busi- 


ness houses, are regular users of La Monte Safety Papers. 


GEORGE LA MONTE & SON, NUTLEY, N. J. 


BANKING 
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of checks and other negotiable instruments against 
fraudulent alteration. » » » Today more than 75% of the 
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Simplified Forms 


Safe Deposit Boxes 


marized by discussing briefly: (1) purpose, (2) 

contracts, (3) keys, (4) entrance, (5) collection of 
rent, and (6) rules for proper management. These will 
be discussed in the order named. 


Tn: operation of a safe deposit vault may be sum- 


Purpose 


The purpose of operating a safe deposit vault is two- 
fold: (1) to obtain revenue, and (2) to render a vault 
service to the bank’s customers. For this vault service 
the bank should expect reasonable compensation, and 
it is incumbent upon the bank to see that its vault is 
operated under a strict procedure, both for its customers’ 
protection and for its own. 

For each safe deposit box rented a contract signed by 
the lessee should be on file. The three forms of contract 
may be classified: (1) lease of safe deposit box to one 
person (Illustration 1); (2) lease of safe deposit box to 
two or more persons; and (3) lease of safe deposit box 
to corporations. 


Execution and Filing of Contract 


When a customer makes application for a safe deposit 
box, each form of contract should be explained, and the 
proper form used. The rules, entrance procedure, use of 
keys, relationship being established, and other data on 
the contract should be clearly explained to and under- 
stood by the lessee. In addition to the lessee’s signa- 
ture to the contract, a specimen of his signature (as well 
as signatures of deputies, if any) should be obtained 
on the reverse side of the contract in the space provided; 
thus a specimen signature will be visible when the 
contract is folded and filed. 

The contract should be folded so that the specimen 
signature will be visible, as mentioned above. The 
contract may be filed: (1) in a “visible” file in numerical 
order, with an alphabetical cross-reference; or (2) in 
a “visible” file in alphabetical order, with a numerical 
cross-reference; or (3) in a vertical file in numerical 
order, with an alphabetical cross-reference; or (4) in a 
vertical file in alphabetical order, with a numerical 


DISCUSSION INVITED 


THIS nation-wide study of simplified operating 
forms—comprehensively reported each month 
in BANKING—is intended as an aid to small 
banks as well as large ones. 

This discussion of forms began in January 
and will continue in future issues of BANKING. 

The material this month is again taken from 
a study, Standard Forms and Systems as Sug- 
ested by the Virginia Bankers Association. 
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cross-reference. Method No. 3 will be found most 
suitable for the great majority of banks. 

Letters authorizing deputies to enter lessees’ boxes, 
should be filed in alphabetical order under the names of 
the lessees. 

When a safe deposit box is surrendered the contract 
should be: (1) removed from the active file (also 
remove cross-reference card from active file); (2) 
formally revoked in the space provided; and (3) filed 
in a “closed” file. 


Keys 
With respect to keys: 


1. The lessee should be instructed how the keys 
operate. 

2. The attention of the lessee should be called to the 
fact that the keys delivered to him are the only keys 
to his box, and that his box can be entered only when 
his key is presented. 

3. No officer or employee of the bank should be per- 
mitted to act as the lessee’s deputy with respect to 
any safe deposit box. 

4. Keys to unrented boxes should be kept under dual 
control. 

5. When a lessee surrenders a box, the keys given him 
when the box was leased should be returned to the 
bank. The locks on surrendered boxes should be 
changed by a responsible locksmith before a sur- 
rendered box is re-rented. (This protects the bank 
against a customer having duplicate keys made 
before original keys are surrendered.) 


Entrance 


When a lessee (or authorized deputy) desires to enter 
his box: 


1. The lessee (or authorized deputy) should be re- 
quired to sign an “entrance ticket” (Illustration 2) 
and insert the number of the box to which access is 
desired. 

2. The bank should check the signature on the “en- 
trance ticket” against the signature on the contract, 
and fill in “Time of Entrance”, “Time of Exit”, 
“Attended By” and “Booth Number” in the spaces 
provided on the “entrance ticket”’. 

Note: The “entrance ticket” serves as a verification 
of the box number and the correctness of the lessee’s 
(or deputy’s) signature. 

3. When practicable a booth should be provided, so 
that the lessee (or deputy) may handle his box in 
privacy. The vault proper should not be used for 
the purpose. The booth should be inspected after 
each customer leaves to make sure that no articles 
were left by that customer. 
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4. The “entrance tickets” should be filed in alphabetical 
order each day and kept indefinitely. 


Collection of Rent 


Safe deposit box rents should all mature on one date. 
This has been found more satisfactory than the method 
of charging a year’s rent from the date of rental, which 
results in varying maturity dates. A schedule should 
be prepared showing the daily rental on boxes of various 
classes. When a box is leased multiply the daily rate of 
the box affected by the number of days intervening 
between the date leased and the next rental maturity 
date. The number of bills (Illustration 3) at the rental 
maturity date may be greatly reduced by obtaining 
authority (Illustration 4) from a customer to charge 
his account with the rental. (In this latter event the 
contract should be marked “Charge Annually ”’.) 


Rules for Management 


The following are a few simple rules, which are 
based on a research study of systems in a number of 
safe deposit vaults, both large and small: 


1. Lease boxes only on a contract or lease which has 
had approval of the bank’s counsel. 
Obtain complete information on each person who 
applies for a box to make sure that the box will be 
used legitimately. Do not lease boxes to persons 
giving fictitious names. 

. Obtain enough information, at the time the boxes 

are leased, to establish positive identification at 
the time of future entrances. 
Exercise unusual care as to who is to be admitted 
to the boxes leased by a corporation or partnership. 
Be sure that persons desiring access are properly 
authorized. 

. Insofar as possible, avoid handling the box or the 


customer’s key. Require the vault attendant to 
precede the box holder if it is necessary for the 
former to carry the box to a booth or back to the 
vault. Thus, the box will always be in full view of 
the lessee. 

. Never allow a lessee to leave his key with any 
officer or employee of the bank. 

. Colored buttons should be placed in the keyhole 
of boxes in the event of any unusual circumstances. 
For example, a red button to denote “court order”’; 
a black button to denote “lessee deceased”; a 
green button to denote ‘“‘key reported lost’’, etc. 

. As a matter of record, prepare a written account of 
articles found in booth, giving full particulars. 

. When a box has to be opened by force because of 
non-payment of rent, or for any other reason, 
require three witnesses to sign an affidavit as to the 
contents of the box when it is examined. 

. Make sure that safe deposit boxes are given as 
much protection as the vaults for the bank’s own 
assets. This is the best evidence in favor of the 
bank in the event of any dispute or court action. 


Safekeeping 


Safekeeping should be discouraged as far as practi- 
cable. With a safe deposit box, the customer has access 
to papers, etc. during banking hours, and as a rule has 
room for additional papers. The substitution of a safe 
deposit box for safe-keeping facilities requires the cus- 
tomer to take care of coupon clipping and other details, 
which relieves the bank of a time-consuming task. It 
is recognized, however, that some banks will be required 
to provide safekeeping facilities. For a simplified safe- 
keeping record see Illustration 5. (The original copy 
serves aS a receipt to the customer and the duplicate 
copy which is a card is maintained as the bank’s 
record.) 


Extracts from Report of Committee on Standard Forms 


Bankers Association, composed of Chairman Lauder 

Hodges, executive manager of California Bankers 
Association, Wall G. Coapman, secretary of Wisconsin 
Bankers Association, and John S. Gwinn, executive secre- 
tary of Massachusetts Bankers Association, reports, in 
part, as follows: 

“Work in this field (development of forms) has, of course, 
been carried on for many years but most of it has been on 
a small scale and at sporadic intervals. A fresh approach is 
being undertaken by the A.B.A. Important contributions 
have also been made by several state bankers associations. 


T™ Committee on Standard Forms of the American 


* * * 


“A little reflection about the matter suggests many ways 
in which a bank can benefit through systematic forms work, 
some of them trivial in themselves, but significant when 
considered in the light of the large part which forms play 
in the daily routine and the cumulative volume over an ex- 
tended period... . 

“Operating efficiency can be increased through simpli- 
fied standard forms. Good forms are, of course, closely re- 
lated to efficient operating practices. . 
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“Still another benefit is the assurance of adequate legal 
protection, both to the bank and to its customers. More 
careful forms planning facilitates early and careful atten- 
tion from the legal standpoint. . . . 

“Forms for use by customers or the public generally 
should be designed so as to please by their convenient ar- 
rangement, clarity of meaning, and attractive appearance.” 

* * * 

The Committee’s report concluded with these recom- 
mendations: 

“1. Each state association should establish a definite 
agency, whether committee, secretary, or otherwise, to deal 
constructively with the forms problem. 

“2. Each association should take steps to acquaint its 
members with new developments in the forms field, pre- 
paring them from the A.B.A. forms manual... . 

“3. The state secretary should maintain a constructive 
and sympathetic interest in the work being carried on by 
the A.B.A. Subcommittee on Simplified Operating Forms. 

“4. The State Secretaries Section should continue its 
work in this field next year by the appointment of a com- 
mittee on this subject to coordinate the work of the state 
associations and the A.B.A. . . .” 
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(Lease of Safe Deposit Box to One Person) 


| deputy or agent for the lessee in respect to any matter or thing connected with said box. 


SECTION RENTAL $ 


THE BLANK BANK, BLANKVILLE, VA. 


the lessor, in consideration of the foregoing rental, the receipt of one annual installment of which is hereby acknowledged, by 
these presents leases unto the undersigned lessee, its safe deposit box bearing the above number, and the space necessary for 
its reception, situate in its Safe Deposit Vault in its banking house, for a period of one year from the date hereof, renewable in 
subsequent terms of one year cach, upon the same general terms, conditions and agreements, as are herein contained, and in 
the event that a renewal lease, in writing, shall not be executed and delivered, then this instrument shall of itself operate as, 
and be held to be a renewal or successive renewals hereof, subject to the right of cancellation as herein provided. 


ANNUALLY ADWANCE) 


Lessor and lessee covenant and agree to and with each other that said box and said space is leased subject to the following 
terms, conditions, agreements, rules and regulations: 


1. Lessor reserves the right. to cancel any lease after ten days’ notice by mail to the address on its records and the return 
of the unearned rental for the unexpired term of the lease. 


2 Papers must not be examined within the vault, but in rooms which the lessor shall provide for that purpose. Lessee 
himself must remove and replace his box. Should an attendant handle the box as an accommodation to the lessee, lessor assumes 
no liability therefor. 


$. Lessor shall under no circumstances, except as provided in paragraph 9, be considered as bailee or otherwise howsoever 
in control or possession of the contents of the leased box, the relation of the lessor and lessee, under this agreement, being that 
solely of landlord and tenant. 


4 The vaults may be wholly closed upon any national, state or city holiday, or upon any other day when, on account of 
mobs, unusual crowds, closing of Clearing House Association, acts of God, or for any other reason said lessor shall deem such 
closing pradent and proper, and the lessor shall have the exclusive right to fix the hours for opening and closing the same, and 
said hours may by it be changed from time to time. 


5. If by any act, writ, decree or process of any court against any person having right of access to a box the lessor is 
forbidden to allow the box to be opened by such person, the box may be closed to every one, until such act, writ, decree or process 
be annulled. The lessor may refuse access to the box at any time until all charges connected with the box have been paid. 


6. Lessor will retain no keys which will open any leased box, and upon the surrender of said box, the keys thereto must be 
returned immediately. Any expense incurred by the lessor in opening or repairing said box, or the doors enclosing the same,.or 
in changing the locks thereon, occasioned by the loss of a key or keys or by failure to deliver the same at the time of cancellation 
or surrender, must be paid by the lessee. Lessee must notify lessor at once if a key is lost. 


1. Lessee shall give the lessor his signature and that of his agent or deputy, should he appoint any, and such signature shall 
be conclusive evidence of the lessee’s knowledge of and assent to the rules and regulations, and this shall, without repetition, 
apply to all renewals and subsequent leases of boxes from lessor to lessee. 


8 The liability of lessor in respect to property deposited in said box is limited to ordinary care in the performance by em- 
ployees and officers of lessor of their duties, and shall consist only of (a) keeping the box in the vault where located when this 
rental contract is entered into, or in one of equal specifications, the door to which box shall be locked at all times except when 
an officer or an employee is present, (b) allowing no person access to said box, except lessee or authorized deputy or attorney- 
in-fact having special power to act, identification by signature being sufficient, or his legal representative in the case of death, 
insolvency or other disability of lessee except as herein expressly stipulated. An unauthorized opening shall not be presumed or 
inferred from proof of partial or total loss of contents. 


9. All rentals of boxes shall be payable in advance, and if possession of the box rented is not given up and its keys returned 
ta lessor at the date of cancellation or surrender of the box at the expiration of this lease, or of its renewal, then this lessee 
shall be and remain a tenant at sufferance, and lessee shall not be permitted access to said box but may be debarred therefrom 
at any time at the option of the lessor; and after ten days’ notice to lessee by mail to his or her place of residence or business, 
as given by lessee on the books of lessor, lessor shall have the right to forcibly open such box and the door thereto, at the ex- 
pense of lessee, and in the presence of any two of its officers or employees whom the President may select, and if the contents 
thereof shall prove of sufficient value, in the estimation of these witnesses the lessor shall take charge of such contents as a 
special deposit, subject to the payment of all rentals that may have accrued, and subject to its rules, regulations and charges 
as to special deposit; if the contents shall be thus estimated not of sufficient value for deposit, lessor shall have the right to re- 
move them from said box and shall make such disposition thereof as lessor may deem proper without further liability. 


10. Lessor shall not be liable for any delay caused by failure of the vault doors or locks to operate. 


11. Lessee shall not use said box, or permit the same to be used, for the deposit of any intoxicating liquors, narcotics or 
any property of an explosive or destructive nature. 


12. This contract is personal to the lessee and shall not be assigned or transferred, and any assignment or tranafer thereof 
shall immediately terminate it. 


13. Lessee hereby acknowledges the receipt of two keys to said box and space. 


; M4 Lessor shall be immediately notified in writing of any change of address of lessee, and in the absence of any notice in 
writing, a notice forwarded to the address given by lessee at the time of making this contract shall be sufficient for all 


purposes. 


15. Neither the lessor nor any officer or employee thereof, in his private or official capacity, shall be authorized to act as 


16. Lessor reserves the right to make such other and further reasonable rules and regulations, without notice, as may 
from time to time be needful for the safety, care and cleanliness of the premises and for the preservation of good order therein. 


Dated at Blankville, Va. 
THE BLANK BANK 


FOR SAFE DEPOSIT DEPARTMENT 


| HEREBY CERTIFY THAT ALL OF THE PROPERTY STORED IN BOX NO. 


COVERED BY THIS CONTRACT. HAS BEEN SAFELY WITHDRAWN 
AND THE SAID BOX IS HEREBY SURRENDERED. 


KEYS GIVEN TO AND 
FOUND EMPTY By 


ILLUSTRATION 1 
Actual size, 8’ x 15” 
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ILLUSTRATION 2 


Actual size, 5” x 3” 


THE BLANK BANK, BLANKVILLE, VIRGINIA 
The undersigned lessee (or authorized deputy) 
desires access to Safe Deposit Box No. ——--- 


Signature: 


Time of Entrance Time of Exit 


Attended By 


ILLUSTRATION 3 
Actual size, 644" x 314” 


THE BLANK BANK, BLANKVILLE, VIRGINIA 
To Rent of Safe Deposit Box from April 1, 1939 to April 1, 1940 


$———_ Payable in advance. 
(Includes 10% U. S. Tax) 


Received Payment Date 


Please Notify Us of any Change in Your Address 


ILLUSTRATION 4 
Actual size, 554” x 334” 


THE BLANK BANK, BLANKVILLE, VIRGINIA 
VAULT DEPARTMENT 


To our Patrons: 


Many of our customers find it convenient to’have 
the rental of their safe deposit boxes charged to their checking 
account each yeer. If you care to have this done, please sign and 
return this slip. 


Gentlemen: 

Until further notice, please charge my checking 
account with the rental of my safe deposit box, under advice to 
me. 


Date 
Signature 


BoothNo. 
AA 
= Kes 
| 
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DATE PAID DATE DUE DATE PAID | DATE OVE DATE PAID 


ILLUSTRATION 5 
ee The three forms shown below are parts 
of the same record, the top one being 
the customer’s receipt, the center one 
the bank’s record (front) and the bot- 
tom one the reverse side of the bank’s 
record. Actual size of all three, 8’’ x 5” 


—. DEPUTY 


OCPUTY 


PASSWORD. 


HEREBY DESIGNATE HEREBY DESIGNATE 


AND APPOINT AND APPOINT 


AS_______DEPUTY AND AGENT. TO HAVE ACCESS TO THE BOX 


COVERED BY THIS CONTRACT. TO TAKE AND REMOVE FROM 
OR ADD TO THE CONTENTS THEREOF, AND HAVE FULL AND 
ABSOLUTE CONTROL OVER THE SAME. HEREBY WAIVING ANY 
LIABILITY OF THE LESSOR. ARISING OUT OF THE EXERCISE. 
BY THE SAID DEPUTY. OF ANY OF THE POWERS HEREIN 


AS____._.DEPUTY AND AGENT. TO HAVE ACCESS TO THE BOX 
COVERED BY THIS CONTRACT TO TAKE AND REMOVE FROM 
OR ADD TO THE CONTENTS THEREOF, AND HAVE FULL AND 
ABSOLUTE CONTROL OVER THE SAME. HEREBY WAIVING ANY 
LIABILITY OF THE LESSOR. ARISING OUT OF THE EXERCISE. 


BY THE SAID DEPUTY. OF ANY OF THE POWERS HEREIN 


CONTAINED. CONTAINED 


“LESSEE 


WITNESS: 


This receipt MUST be surrendered when securities are withdrawn. 
The responsibility of the Bank for securities deposited is limited to the faithful observance of 


ADORESS OF DEPUTY ADORESS OF DEPUTY 


due care and diligence. 


THE APPOINTMENT OF THE ABOVE DEPUTY IS HERESY THE APPOINTMENT OF THE ABOVE DEPUTY IS HERESY 


WITNESS: Received of 


Address 


_The following securities for safe keeping: — 


RESIDE 


PHONE 


sagnature of owner 


| hereby agree that the coupons on said securites are 
to be collected as they become due and credited to my 
Dosavings ()checking account in above bank. 


I hereby certify that the above described securities 
|__MOTHERS MAIDEN NAME | MOTHERS MAIOEN NAWE MOTHERS MAIDEN NAME 


have been returned to my possession, 


OF Hate _COLOR OF HAIR 


COLOR OF HAIR 


COLOR OF EYES ___ |) _cotom oF eves 


i COLOR OF EYES 


COUPON RECORD 


Ra 
§s 


WEIGHT WEIGHT WEIGHT 


REMARKS REMARKS REMARKS 


BACK OF ILLUSTRATION 1 


This record appears on the back of the form 
shown on the preceding page. Note the hand- 
written explanation: ““When used in a vertical 
file, the signature space and the payment record 
may be transposed, so that the signature will 
appear at the top.” 


N 
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Loans based on Inventory 
dole 


We OROTECTION 


DOUGLAS -GUARDIAN 
WAREHOUSE RECEIPTS 


ISSUED ON 
INVENTORY / 


Douglas-Guardian 


The inventory trend is up, according to “Banking,” “Business Week,” “‘Dun’s 
Review” and other magazines edited for the business man and banker. 


Larger inventories suggest several opportunities for additional loans to the 
banker. The manufacturer who protects his raw material position by increasing 
his inventory will likely need short term funds. His inventory provides sound 
collateral through Field Warehousing by Douglas-Guardian. 


Many bankers are pointing out to clients how they can increase inventory, 


without greatly increasing investment, by borrowing on present inventory, 


when it has been Field-Warehoused by Douglas-Guardian. 
WHY NOT TALK WITH THE DOUGLAS-GUARDIAN MAN 


Rubbing elbows with alert bankers and business men all the time, and fully posted on 


MAIL THE COUPON TODAY every angle of Field Warehousing, a Douglas-Guardian Field Man can be of great help to 
at i ws tent hs en Oe you in supplying desired information about inventory financing — its points of advantage 
veludele bockiet for your Hes, or for « call, without to the banker and to the bank's clients . . . about Douglas-Guardian service, built up toa 
obligation, of e Dousles-Guardian Field Men. high degree of efficiency through 17 years of experience. Also he'll suggest practical 


suggestions for locating inventory loan opportunities. 


= 
tf DOUGLAS-GUARDIAN WAREHOUSE CORPORATION 
= Nation-Wide Field Warehousing Service. Regional Service Offices at: CALL IN THE DOUGLAS-GUARDIAN MAN 
= New Orleans, La. Chicago, Ill. Easton, Md. == DOUGLAS-GUARDIAN WAREHOUSE CORP.=== 
= 118 N. Front St. Suite 1101 428 South St. . Suite 1101 — 100 W. Monroe Street, Chicago, Ill. 
100 W. Monroe St. Sead booklet. “Fi 
= ’ Los Angeles, Cal. 1 end us your ooklet, Financing the " 
Tower Petroleum Bidg. Atlanta, Ga. Garfield Bids. Modern 
| Memphis, Tenn. 340 Hurt Bidg. i your “Douglas-Guardian to 
106 Porter Bldg. P call when in our neighborhood, with 3 , 
= 00 " Cleveland, Ohio San Francisco, Cal. 8 understanding that such call entails no 
as inci 485 California St 
Cincinnati, Ohio Union Commerce Bldg. a obligation. 
Union Trust Bidg. 
= Springfield, M Portland, Ore. ank’s name — 
| Rochester, N. Y. 4 
16 Sunapee St. 209 U. S. National Bank Bldg. Address 
Springfield, Mo. New York, N. Y. Tampa, Fla. attention of 


Holland Bidg. 50 Broad St. 16 Tampa St. 
November 1940 
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Your Taxes 


The Excess Profits Tax Act of 1940 


DONALD HORNE 


An atiempt is not made here to summarize the entire 
excess profits tax law, but to discuss and explain certain 
important phases of it. Mr. HoRNE wrote on another 
phase of the subject last month. 


Second Revenue Act of 1940, enacted October 

8, 1940, increases the corporate income tax on in- 

comes over $25,000 to 24 per cent, leaving the rates 

on lower incomes as they were, and, in addition, levies 
the excess profits tax on corporations. 


Nature of the New Tax 


THE new excess profits tax is a tax on “excess profits 
net income” in excess of a $5,000 specific exemption and 
an excess profits credit, at rates ranging from 25 per 
cent on the first $20,000 to 50 per cent on amounts 
over $50,000. 


Income Subject to the Tax 


USING THE normal tax net income as a starting point, 
certain eliminations and additions are directed in arriv- 
ing at excess profits net income. The eliminations and 
additions depend upon whether the excess profits credit 
is to be calculated on the basis of the average net income 
of a normal year or on the basis of a percentage of in- 
vested capital. The excess profits net income may be one 
figure if the “income credit” is used and another if the 
“invested capital credit” is used. The eliminations and 
additions under the two methods are briefly as follows: 


Income Credit Invested Capital Credit 
Eliminations: Eliminations: 

A. Income taxes. A. Income taxes. 

B. Long term gains and B. Long term gains and 
losses. losses. 

C. Income from retirement Gc 
or discharge of bonds out- 
standing over 18 months. 

. AAA refunds and inter- 
est. 

»., Recoveries of bad debts 
which could have been 
deducted for any year 
beginning before Janu- 
ary 1, 1940. 

. Dividends from domes- 
tic corporations (in full). 


Income from retirement 
or discharge of bonds out- 
standing over 18 months. 


. AAA refunds and inter- 
est. 


. Recoveries of bad debts 
which could have been 
deducted for any year 
beginning before Janu- 
ary 1, 1940. 

. Dividends from domestic 
and foreign corporations 
(in full) except foreign 
personal holding com- 
panies. 


Additions: 

G. Deductions for interest 
on borrowed capital of 
which 50 per cent is in- 
cluded in invested capital 


Additions: 
None. 


are reduced by 50 per 
cent. 


. If exempt securities are 
included in invested cap- 
ital, exempt interest on 
such securities must be 
added back to income. 


Returns 


EVERY corporation is required to make a return un- 
less its excess profits net income is not greater than the 
specific exemption of $5,000. 

In case of doubt as to whether a return is required, the 
safe procedure would be to file, in order to avoid losing 
the right to elect to use the income credit. This election 
can only be made in a return filed in time. The right to 
elect might become important if, upon audit, the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue should find items substan- 
tially increasing the income. 


Excess Profits Credit 


THE EXCESS profits credit may be determined by com- 
parison of the incomes of the tax year, as adjusted, 
with the average income for 1936, 1937, 1938 and 1939, 
as adjusted; or by taking 8 per cent of the invested cap- 
ital. The taxpayer may choose whichever method 
results in less tax. The election of method shown on 
the return is binding and final for the tax year, but 
the taxpayer has a new right of election for each sub- 
sequent year. If the taxpayer fails to make the election 
by failing to file the return in time, the tax must be 
calculated by the invested capital method. 


The Income Credit 


THE income credit consists of 95 per cent of the aver- 
age adjusted net income for taxable years beginning in 
1936, 1937, 1938 and 1939, averaged by months. The 
aggregate earnings of the four-year period are divided 
by 48 and multiplied by 12. 

The full average is not used, but only 95 per cent. 

The comparison provided for is between income of 
the taxable year and artificially reduced income of the 
average of the base period of years. 


Income Adjustments 


THE incomes of the base period years are adjusted in 
much the same manner as the normal tax net income is 
adjusted to arrive at excess profits net income. This 
eliminates abnormalities and provides uniformity of 
method of calculation of base period net income with 
excess profits net income of the taxable year. Thus, in- 
come taxes are taken out, as are long term gains and 
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losses, income or deductions from retirement or dis- 
charge of bonds and dividends. Losses from casualty, 
demolition, abandonment and loss of useful value, if 
they have been deducted from normal tax net income, 
are restored. Payments of judgments, if abnormal by 
reason of character or amount, are restored if they have 
been deducted. 


Adjustments for Current Changes 


THE income credit, consisting of 95 per cent of the 
base period average, is increased by 8 per cent of net 
capital additions or decreased by 6 per cent of net capi- 
tal deductions in the taxable year, averaged by days. 
Thus, on an issue of stock on June 1, 1940, for $100,000, 
the excess profits credit would be increased by $4,677.60, 
which is arrived at as follows: The capital addition is 
held for 214 out of the 366 days in 1940. The amount of 
increase to the income credit is 8 per cent of 214/366 of 
$100,000 or $4,677.60. 

If the corporation was not in existence during the 
entire base period, it is permitted to assume earnings 
during the period it was not in existence, at the rate of 
8 per cent per year on its invested capital as of the first 
day of its first taxable year. 


The Invested Capital Credit 


THE invested capital credit consists of 8 per cent of 
the average invested capital for the taxable year, that is, 
the invested capital for the first day of the taxable year, 
plus or minus capital changes prorated by days. Ac- 
cumulated earnings and losses during the taxable year 
do not affect invested capital of that year, but do affect 
the next. 

The first operation is to determine invested capital for 
the first day of the year, as to which no prorating or 
averaging is required. This includes money and property 
paid in, stock dividends distributed, and accumulated 
earnings (to the first day of the year), less capital dis- 
tributions, and plus 50 per cent of borrowed capital. 
Property paid in is required to be valued as it would be 
for determining a Joss upon a sale or exchange, without, 
however, any adjustment for depreciation. 

Using this as a starting point, each subsequent capi- 
tal addition is included and each capital reduction is 
excluded, in the same proportion as the number of days 
following the transaction bears to the number of days in 
the year. Thus, a stock sale for $10,000 on August 
1, 1940, would increase invested capital by the re- 
sult of multiplying $10,000 by 153 (the days remain- 
ing in the year) and dividing by 366, this being a leap 
year. 


Property Paid in or Contributed 


Tue definition of property paid in or contributed is 
very vague, and arouses speculation regarding certain 
types of property often paid in for stock or contributed, 
and also often acquired through merger, consolidation 
or other form of reorganization. Such intangible assets 
as patents, trade-marks, good will and going concern 
value, all qualify as property which could be transferred 
for a consideration, and valued for the purpose of a sale 
or exchange. These assets often constitute the principal 
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value of a corporate business. Under previous excess 
profits tax laws, their inclusion in invested capital was 
permitted to a limited extent, the limitations being the 
par value of the stock specifically issued therefor, and 25 
per cent of the par value of the outstanding stock. 

Under the present law, it appears that property, 
whether tangible or intangible, may be included even 
though no stock or other consideration was issued for it, 
at a value which would be used to determine Joss upon a 
sale or exchange. In the case of property contributed, it 
would seem that such value would be the cost to the 
donor, and that this may be the value at which in- 
tangible assets contributed would be valued for inclu- 
sion in invested capital. 


Borrowed Capital 


BorROwWED capital is included to the extent of one- 
half of its actual amount. This inclusion is apparently 
founded on the theory that it is an income producing 
asset presumably to the extent of twice the amount of its 
expense. The net earning of borrowed capital is entitled 
to be capitalized. The process is simplified by assuming 
that borrowed money will earn twice as much as the 
interest which will have to be paid on it, and that there- 
fore a taxpayer can net as much with half as much of his 
own money as with borrowed money. 

The statute includes 50 per cent of the amount of the 
taxpayer’s outstanding indebtedness “evidenced by a 
bond, note, bill of exchange, debenture, certificate of 
indebtedness, or deed of trust.” This language appears to 
be broad enough to permit banks to include one-half of 
their deposits in invested capital. A deposit is a receipt 
by a bank of money subject to repayment or payment 
on order. The relation between banker and depositor is 
that of debtor and creditor. The indebtedness of a bank 
to a depositor is evidenced by a writing in a pass book, 
on a deposit slip, certificate of deposit, or otherwise, and 
such writing appears to be covered by the broad term 
“certificate of indebtedness”’. 

In explaining the definition in the House bill of bor- 
rowed capital in invested capital, which was the same as 
that now enacted, the Ways and Means Committee said: 
“Borrowed capital consists of the outstanding indebted- 
ness of the taxpayer (exclusive of interest) which is evi- 
denced by bond, note, debenture, bill of exchange, certif- 
icate of indebtedness, mortgage, or deed of trust, or any 
other written evidence of indebtedness.” This interpreta- 
tion may be said to represent Congress’ intention. 

The inclusion of deposits would be within the spirit 
of the Act; for one of the functions of a bank, by which 
it earns its profits, is to invest amounts deposited. 


Inadmissible Asset Adjustment 


BANKs invest heavily in Government, state and local 
securities, and to some extent in stocks of other corpo- 
rations. Consequently, they will necessarily have a large 
reduction of invested capital;for inadmissible assets 
unless they elect to pay tax on exempt income. 

They are required to reduce invested capital, other- 
wise computed, by the ratio which such portion of their 
assets (called inadmissible assets) bears to their total 
assets, admissible and inadmissible. 
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There’s History in Bank Terms 


ERIC BERGER 


The author is managing editor of Better English Maga- 
zine and associate editor of Current Digest and Science 
Illustrated. Articles and fiction by Mr. Berger have ap- 
peared in Coronet, Youth Today, World Digest and 
The Inland Printer. 


VER wonder why the man in the cage is called a 
“teller”? Some interesting lore lies hidden in our 
common banking terms. 

Our modern teller works with pencil and paper or a 
bookkeeping machine. But the teller was once a “tally” 
man who tallied up a customer’s account. The notches 
cut in two sticks had to fit or “tally” before the teller 
made a payment; and he had to be good at whittling 
before he got his job. Our words “tally” and “teller” 
come from the French failler, “to cut”. The tailor is a 
word cousin of the teller. In the Middle Ages when a 
depositor presented himself at the bank a stick was 
notched and split in two. The bank retained one half, 
the other was the depositor’s receipt. By matching 
sticks and noting whether the notches agreed, or tallied, 
the bank paid out. Contrary to modern usage, however, 
the stick kept by the bank was called the “check” and 
that which belonged to the depositor, the “bank stock”’. 

When the banker of an earlier time went bankrupt he 
was ruined in more ways than one: not only was he 
wiped out financially, but his bank was smashed to bits 
in full view of his clients and competitors. This was no 
great loss, however. The bank was just a simple wooden 
bench in the teeming market place on which the banker 
kept monies of various countries neatly arranged in 
piles. Most of his trade was discounting foreign ex- 
change. He transacted his business from behind this 
bench under a striped awning. The scene on bankers’ 
row at that time was not unlike the ring of the betting 
commissioners at a modern race track not yet equipped 
with a pari-mutuel machine. Our word “bank” comes 
from the Italian banca, “bench” or “table”. A bankrupt 
was one who was banca rotta, ‘broken bench”. 

Bankruptcy in the case of a large bank would now- 
adays be unusual in normal times; books are too care- 
fully checked and supervised by state comptrollers. The 
French long ago had comptrollers too, though the 
word is an erroneous spelling of “controller”, and the 
controller was one who kept a “counter-roll” of the 
accounts of others and was thus able to check them. The 
word is derived from the French countre-rolle. It is in 
this sense, too, that we use the expression “controlled 
experiments” in science. 

If money-hungry Charles the First hadn’t put his 
fists on the cash in the royal mint, crammed the palace 
chests with gold and given the merchants of England his 
1.0.U.’s for their good money, banking today would not 
be an organized business in the hands of private com- 
panies. The fleeced tradesmen took their cash to the 
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Lombard Street goldsmiths and pawnbrokers and our 
modern system of banking was started. The first Lom- 
bards to settle in England were Italian goldsmiths and 
pawnbrokers, and the London street on which they set 
up their shops was given the name of Lombard Street, a 
street which still lies in the heart of the London financial 
district. Now all this is tied up with our word “lumber’’. 

The common storage room in which the Lombards 
kept pawned articles was called the “Lombard room”’. 
The English, who are notorious for slurring words, 
mutilated “Lombard” to sound like “lumber” and 
used it to mean any goods heaped in disorder. When the 
American colonies began to export timber the logs 
which cluttered up the docks were given the name of 
lumber. 


iF is just a step from the banker to the broker. The 
latter’s forerunner was a man who sold wine. Our word 
“broker” comes from the Latin broccare, “‘to broach or 
tap a cask”. Eventually the word came to mean any 
retail dealer or middleman. 

The bulls and the bears have quite a history. When in 
1720 the English rode on a wave of stock speculation, 
the South Sea Island Company offered to make anyone 
with money to invest a tycoon overnight. (Tycoon, by 
the way, is Chinese, and means “Great Prince”, from 
ta, “great”, and kiun, “prince”. The Japanese “bor- 
rowed” the word from the Chinese.) After the bubble of 
the South Sea Island Company had been properly 
pricked and hordes of ruined stockholders left in its 
wake, a story made the rounds of the coffee houses 
about a man who sold the skin of his bear before he had 
even trapped him. The point of the tale caught on and 
brokers who gambled on a dropping market were called 
“bear-skin jobbers”. The word “bear” gained financial 
currency and is still good verbal tender. 

The military scout of long ago who listened for sounds 
from the enemy camp really was related etymologically 
to the auditor who listened while persons accounted for 
money. The scout takes his name from the French word 
escouter; the auditor, from the Latin audire. Both words 
mean “to hear”. 

The financier before the French Revolution was not a 
banker but a gentleman who worked for the government 
collecting “fines” or taxes. “Fine” comes from the 
Latin word finis, “end’’; a fine was once a final settle- 
ment or payment. Eventually the collectors of fines 
secured control of the monetary system of France and 
managed its finances. 

The ancestor of our modern treasurer or bursar, the 
man who had charge of disbursements, was a purse- 
bearer, from the Medieval Latin bursarius. The purse 
itself, bursa, was a small leather bag or pouch drawn 
together at the mouth by a string. That is why we speak 
of purse-strings and pursing our lips. 
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Home Office, Hartford, Connecticut 


The many protective services of the 


Hartford Fire Insurance Company 


and the 


Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company 


are available through qualified Hartford agents and brokers 
in all parts of the United States. 


Call Western Union for the name of the 
nearest Hartford representative. In Canada, 
call Canadian National Telegraphs. 
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When To Modernize 


AARON G. ALEXANDER 


During ten years’ affiliation with the National City 
Bank of New York, the author has designed and equipped 
20-odd branch banking buildings and has under his archi- 
tectural supervision a total of 72 branches in the New York 
metropolitan district. An article on bank planning by Mr. 
ALEXANDER appeared in September BANKING. 


T to do with 101 Blank Street? How many 
\ bankers have asked this question and how few 
have found the answer! 

When one tries to solve the question of how to get 
rid of a piece of property and still show an equity or 
profit, one finds so many different factors entering the 
problem that he generally throws up his hands and lets 
some real estate broker get what he can for it. 

Although each piece of real estate has its own in- 
dividual problems, still there are a few fundamental 
procedures to follow. Large structural alterations are 
sometimes a gamble, when considered in relation to 
asset valuation. Therefore, one must correctly figure the 
advisability of an-alteration in terms of capital value. 
Certainly altered property should command as much 
after altering as before. 

It is advisable to have a thorough search made in the 
tax records, particularly as to assessed valuation over a 
period of years, and at the same time to look up similar 
pieces of property nearby and to note the size of their 
assessments. 


It is also advisable to have an appraisal of the prop- 
erty and its surroundings made, checking in particular 
as to whether the neighborhood is on the rise or fall. 
Have the appraiser give his opinion as to the income 
that might be expected after the alteration has been 
completed. 

In most of the larger cities there are appraisers doing 
this type of work and in the smaller ones the foremost 
real estate broker is the one to consult. When the report 
is in, it can readily be analyzed against the investment 
in the property in order to determine what course to 
follow. 

The writer believes it impossible to predict, with any 
degree of accuracy, the success of disposing of property 
by sale without improvements or renovation. There are 
too many items to be considered, such as its location, its 
construction, its adaptation to alterations, its assess- 
ments and taxes, and mortgages. 


I; is a good idea for a banker to study similar altera- 
tion work, the mortgage angle and whether he or others 
would lend on such altered buildings. Through brokers 
he can determine whether there is a demand for the 
kind of building he has in mind and what income a 
buyer might expect. 

Generally, an alteration should pay for itself within 
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three years, but a large alteration may require as long 
as eight to 10 years. 

Residential buildings, provided they are in a good 
neighborhood, are generally easy to handle, as a little 
paper and paint, with modern equipment such as 
plumbing fixtures, modern gas stove and oil burner, 
readily pay dividends if the location is right. But the 
real problem is the larger building, such as a loft or office 
building, a warehouse or factory. This is where real sales- 
manship enters, provided the appraisal picture is favor- 
able. 

After consideration of the location and the financial 
set-up, the problem may need the services of an archi- 
tect. His plans may be used to improve the property for 
sale or to interest some buyer—to show what might be 
done about modernization. 


Lance alterations should be considered from the angle 
of value of the building to be preserved. A formula is 
to subtract the value of the lot, less the demolition of 
the present structure, from the estimated value of the 
altered building, including all expense and interest. 

One must think twice where an alteration exceeds 
half the cost of a new building or even nearly half. A 
building’s value is what it adds to the value of the lot as 
real estate. The larger the alteration, the more difficult 
it is to estimate accurately. No matter how experienced 
the architect and builder, when the alteration gets into 
the structural end, unforeseen items are bound to crop 
up, and for this reason contingencies must be allowed 
for in the estimate. 


Recentry a bank’s architect was called into study 
what could be done about the sale of an old club house. 
Since the property was in a good residential section, 
plans were drawn up to show how the building could be 
turned into an apartment building with two- three- 
and four-room apartments. With these plans the bank 
interested a buyer who bought the property and carried 
out the alterations. The result: the bank still held a good 
mortgage on an improved property without a great deal 
of expense on its own part. 


A conrrastinc case came to the writer’s attention re- 
cently, showing how hard it is to determine at what 
point one should stop on a renovation job. It involved 
the demolition of some old buildings and the erection of 
a two-story taxpayer. The plan seemed reasonable and 
a new building was erected with small stores on the 
first floor, complete with show windows, and other fea- 
tures. 

These stores were all rented during a period of six 
months after completion, but not a single store front, 
as originally installed, was used, for each tenant had his 
own ideas as to type of front he wanted. 
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Remedy for Late Payments 


E practice of adding penalties or 
late charges to an instalment pay- 
ment which is delinquent is funda- 
mentally sound if not carried to ex- 
treme. It has two good results: a source 
of revenue to the lending institution and 
a reminder to the debtor to be more 
careful thereafter. However, at times, 
| we believe it better to waive fees. 

Take, for instance, the case of an in- 
dividual who has made six or eight pay- 
ments punctually but who inadver- 
tently slips up on the next one. A brief 
} reminder stating that under the terms 
of his note a late charge will be incurred 
/ unless the payment then past due is 
) received by such and such a date usually 
gets results. 

This courtesy will do more to en- 
hance his regard for your institution 
| than all the “ads” bespeaking “serv- 
| ice”, as it is a practical demonstration 
| which hits him where he is most vul- 
nerable — his pocketbook. 

Continuing along a similar vein with 
| another individual who, we will assume, 
has 12 monthly payments to meet, the 
records show that he has been de- 
linquent every month, late charges 
notwithstanding, for 11 months. It is 
logical, then, to expect that the twelfth 
payment also may be late. The final 
payment date does mature the note 
} just as definitely as the due date of a 
| discounted receivable, and an effort 
should be made to have this understood. 

This was emphatically brought home 
to us during one of our periodic exam- 
inations. The examiner noticed the non- 
payment of a final instalment and there- 
fore classified the note as “past due”’. 
He then brought up the question of pro- 
testing it for non-payment, notwith- 
standing the fact that our note waives 
protest and notice of non-payment to 
all persons concerned. 

For a few days thereafter, in order to 
comply, we did protest a few notes at 
their face value. Result: the “protest” 
backfired. 

The remedy took the form of a letter 
which we now mail to each borrower 
about five days prior to the final pay- 
_ date of his note. It reads as fol- 
ows: 


“We know from our records of your 
promptness in making your monthly pay- 
ments on Loan No. .... and wish to remind 
you that the final payment of $.... will be 


“Many of our customers have not recog- 
nized the fact that the above mentioned date 
is the proper termination of their note, and 
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have, therefore, appreciated this notifica- 
tion.” 


A borrower who has been troublesome 
receives a reminder: 


“This is to remind you that the final pay- 
ment on your Loan No. .... will be due on 
and the unpaid balance is $..... 
“While it has been our policy to allow a 
few days grace in the matter of monthly 
payments, the final payment must be made 
on the proper maturity date. If it is not re- 
ceived your note will be protested. This will 


notify your co-makers of the status of the 
loan.” 


These letters seem to have had the 
desired effect. We have not protested a 
note or had one go past due for over 
a year without advance notice from a 
borrower prior to maturity. 

J. E. Moore 
Assistant Cashier 
Fidelity National Bank 
Elmhurst, N. Y. 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


| 
Bank of Chicago 
Chicago since 1868 


Ths institution, one of the 
few very large banks that op- 
erate solely in the commer- 
cial field, by tradition, policy, 
and practice is peculiarly a 


‘‘bankers’ bank”. 


Thus by intent and purpose 
our entire organization con- 
sists of specialists of long 
experience in caring for the 
diversified needs of an ever 
widening circle of corre- 


spondent banks. 


PHILADELPHIA 
NATIONAL BANK 


ORGANIZED 1803 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits 
$43,000,000 


Member of Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


METHODS 
and IDEAS 


This department of BANKING is 
conducted by our Methods and 
Ideas reporter, John J. McCann. 


Fiduciary 


ANKERS TRUST ComPANY of Detroit | 
B believes that, in a modest way, it | 
can discharge a civic duty and } 
responsibility by offering the services of 
its personal trust department, at a 
nominal cost, to all members of the 
military and naval branches, when and 
if called to duty. A “personal prepared- 
ness” drive is now under way to ac- 
quaint members of the National Guard 
and Reserve Officers Association of [ 
Michigan with the services of the 
corporate fiduciary. Under power of at- 
torney, the bank proposes to fill the 
civilian shoes of its clients in the man- 
agement of personal and family finances [ 
to whatever extent the client may elect. 
The objective of this drive is good will 
and it is not expected that fees will do 
more than pay actual operating ex- 
penses. It is a thought, however, on the 
patriotic side of the ledger for fiduciaries 
in other states where mobilization has 
not as yet been undertaken. 


Defense Loans 


AMONG THE CONSTRUCTIVE promotion 
ideas behind national defense loans is 
a “Directory of War and Navy Depart- 
ment Purchasing Offices on the Pacific 
Coast” prepared and distributed by the 
Security-First National Bank of Los f 
Angeles. Copies are offered free in cur- 
rent defense loan advertising to busi- f 
ness firms, packers, shippers and manu- § 
facturers interested in government 
contracts. The booklet not only lists the 
purchasing offices for every branch of FF 
the service but also the supplies and 
commodities in active demand. 


Institutional 


MERCHANTS NATIONAL Bank of Mo- 
bile sells the bank organization to the 
public with an unusual new tack in Ff 
newspaper advertising. Under the theme 
of the old maxim—* There’s no substi- 
tute for experience’’—the first ad in the 
series outlines the service record of the 
institution, of senior executives and 
members of the staff; drawing the point 


that the high average length of service 
has a definite and important accumu- § 


lative value to the customer. It also 
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stresses the long established policy of 
encouraging the pursuit of special study 
courses in banking and related subjects 
and annual representation at district, 
state and national banking conventions. 
The second in the series tells the story 
of an 88 per cent representation of the 
staff in one or more A.I.B. study courses. 
The third plays the point that one- 
fourth of all students at The Graduate 
School of Banking from Alabama have 
been Merchants employees. This cam- 
paign marshals the evidence of experi- 
ence and training, and backs up the 
selling theme—efficient service. 

Paging System 

Tue First NATIONAL BANK in Palm 
Beach recently installed a Southern Bell 
paging system to serve both personnel 
and banking customers. Cabinet loud 
speakers carry the switchboard opera- 
tor’s voice to every department in the 
bank. Within a few seconds, members of 
the staff who are away from their desks 
can be located for telephone calls, busi- 
ness interviews, et cetera. Customers 
also may receive messages while they 
transact business in the bank. 

A friendly greeting and a message to 
the person being paged avoids all pos- 
sible chance of confusion or misunder- 
standing. For instance, if a customer is 
urgently needed, the operator will say, 
“Good morning! Will Mr. Jones please 
call his office?” or, if an executive is 
absent from his desk and is wanted for 


FLOOR BY FLOOR (See page 64) 
A page of the Wells Fargo booklet 
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COMMERCIAL DEPARTMENT. As we wep into the main lobby 
of the bank at Market and Montgomery Streets, we tee some 20 tellers 
at ther windews 10 the Commercial Department serving our customers by 
receiving deposits frow individuals and companies and cashing checks. It 
‘s their responsibility to see that all deposits are in proper form as to 
endorsement, etc., and that all checks presented for payment are correctly 
wgned and otherwise in order. 


Certain of these transactions are concentrated in the chief telter’s anit, as 
for example, the cashing of checks for payrolls, the cashing of drafts drawn 
by correspondent banks and checks presented by non<customers, the certi- 
fcauon of checks and the supervision of customers’ signature files and 
other authorizations pertaining to customers’ accounts. 


EXCHANGE DEPARTMENT ... Over heve is the Exchange Dek. 
“here funds payable in all foreign countries and in other cities of the 
United Seates are bandied. These functions involve the issuing of cashier's 
checks, foreign and domestic drafts, wavelers’ checks and letters of credit, 
the cashing of letters of credit presented at this bank, the purchase and 
sale of foreign coins and currency, the transfer of (unds to other cues and 
countries by telegram or cable and the payurent of such telegraphic wans- 
ler as have been dispas bed to us, 
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ment of a goal set for itself by having a 


an interview, “ Will Mr. Teed please go 
to the Conference Room.” Loud speak- 
ers have been installed in the main 
lobby, personal loan, trust, book- 
keeping, auditing, warehouse, audi- 
torium and patio. Officials believe the 
paging system will prove a convenient 
and time-saving service and materially 
aid customer relations. As a sidelight— 
the system carried last-minute scores 
during the World Series games. 


Celebrate Goal 


Cit1zENS NATIONAL BANK, Chicago 
Heights, Illinois, celebrates the achieve- 


party for the entire staff, from presi- 
dent to office boy, including the bank’s 
directors. 

In five years the bank’s deposits have 
been increased from less than a half 
million to over $3,000,000. 


Historical Advertising 


WHEN GREENWICH, CONNECTICUT, 
recently held a one week’s celebration 
of the tercentenary of the town’s found- 
ing, the Putnam Trust Company was 
well situated to cooperate. For some 
months the bank had been running a 
series of historical advertisements in the 
local newspapers, which, alternating 


Guaranty Trust Company of New York 


140 Broadway 


BRUSSELS 


Fifth Ave. at 44th St. 


LONDON PARIS LIVERPOOL HAVRE VICHY ANTWERP 


Condensed Statement of Condition, September 30, 1940 


RESOURCES 


Cash on Hand, in Federal Reserve Bank, and 


Due from Banks and Bankers . . . . $ 1,031,937,049.23 


U. S. Government Obligations ... . 1,045,273,926.86 
Public Securities . . 64,658, 785.56 
Stock of the Federal Reserve Bank eae a cans 7,800,000.00 
Other Securities and Obligations ...... 21,843,044.42 
Loans and Bills Purchased ..... 381,819,597.22 
Credits Granted on Acceptances. . . rie oe 5,466,683.46 
Items in Transit with Foreign Branches and Net 
Difference in Balances Between Various i 
Due to Different Statement Dates of me 
Foreign Branches . 236,659.08 
Accrued Interest and Accounts Receivable ee 9,001,476.25 
Real Estate Bonds and Mortgages . . 3,901,877.39 
2,571,939,099.47 
Bank Buildings @ @ € Qe 4 11,344,866.69. 
Other Real Estate ___1,458,931.89 
Total Resources. . « $2,584,742,898.05 


LIABILITIES 
Deposits . . « « « $2,277,839,697.10 
Checks Outstanding . 13,171,789.30 
$2,291,011,486.40 
Less: Own Acceptances 
Held for Investment. . .. . 6,414,993.78 


5,466,683.46 
Liability as Endorser on Acceptances and 
Foreign Bills aera 1,477,673.00 
Agreements to Repurchase Securities ‘Sold ws: 454,632.00 
Foreign Funds Borrowed . . 328,932.00 
Dividend Payable October 1, 1940. — ous 2,700,000.00 
Miscellaneous Accounts Payable, Accrued Taxes, ete. 7,507,534.26 
Capital ..... . . $ 90,000,000.00 
Sun lus Fund . . . . . . + 170,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits ..... . 15,795, 956.93 
Total Capital Funds . . . . . 275,795,956.93 


Total Liabilities . . .... - $2,584,742,898.05 


Securities carried at $20,556,180.53 in the above Statement are pledged to qualify for 
fiduciary powers, to secure public monies as required by law, and for other purposes. 


This Statement includes the assets and liabilities of London, Liverpool and Paris 
Branches as of September 30, 1940; Brussels and Antwerp Branches as of August 31, 
1940; and Havre Branch as of June 30, 1940. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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with others that featured modern insti- 
tutions in the community, were illus- 
trated with reproductions of etchings 
made especially for the purpose by 
Louis H. Ruyl. 

Twenty-seven of the original draw- 
ings were mounted and exhibited on the 
wall of the bank’s lobby in Greenwich. 
They will remain there permanently. 
Beneath each picture is a brief printed 
description of the scene, event or build- 
ing drawn. 

General Israel Putnam’s famous 
escape on horseback from the British, 
and other escapades of the doughty 
“Put”, are among the subjects. 


The exhibit has attracted much at- 
tention. 


Summer Promotion 


Newton (New Jersey) Trust Com- 
pany is in a town of about 5,000 popu- 
lation. In the Summer that total is 
swelled appreciably by vacationists who 
come to Newton and to Sussex County, 
so for the past three years the bank has 
conducted Summer advertising cam- 
paigns introducing Newton and the 
county to transient residents. 

This year, in order to give local store 
owners a direct boost, the campaign 
urged vacationists to do their shopping 


tremely broad and helpful correspondent service. 


* 


NATIONAL BANK OF DETROIT 


Complete Banking and Trust Service 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


and industry, we are enabled to provide banks 


and bankers throughout the country with an ex- 


By keeping constantly in touch with all 


important developments in Michigan business 


TRANSIT 


Savings of a day or more may be effected 
in the handling of Southern items 
through the Night Transit Service of 
The First National Bank of Memphis. 


You are invited to use this service 


regularly. 


™ FIRST NATIONAL 
BANK of MEMPHIS 


Memphis, Tennessee 
MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


in Newton. In connection with news. 
paper ads, Newton Trust also made 
two mailings. One, a letter to Summer 
people, repeated the invitation to shop 
in Newton; the other, a letter accom. 
panied by a folder, went to merchants, 
emphasizing the newspaper and mail 
promotion. Both letter and ads invited 
checking accounts. 

Merchants responded enthusiasti- 
cally in endorsing the bank’s efforts. 


Reviving Inactive Accounts 


ALL BANKS have experience with inac- 
tive checking accounts. If no attempt is 
made to renew their activity, eventually 
these accounts build up to 20 to 25 per 
cent of the ledger sheets handled by a 
bookkeeper. With the acceptance of the 
principal of service charges, it is obvi- 
ous that the revival of these accounts 
would produce revenue for the bank. 
Department stores and other business 
concerns have, for years, given careful 
attention to such accounts. 

The Mahoning National Bank, Youngs- 
town, Ohio, has found that the letter 
which follows is effective in winning back 
customers and in creating good will: 


“ An examination of our records shows that 
your checking account has not been active 
for the past few months and now shows a 
balance of $——. 

“The use of your checking account will 
save you much inconvenience and furnish a 
complete record of your transactions and a 
receipt for all of your payments by reason of 
your returned cancelled checks. 

“We invite you to renew the activity of 
your checking account and to enjoy the serv- 
ice and protection afforded through its use.” 


Attention to inactive accounts not 
only removes them from the current 
ledger, making operation more efficient, 
but also removes the balances from the 
risk of manipulation by employees of 
the bank. Mahoning National examines 
checking accounts each four months. 
Accounts that remain inactive for a 
period of two weeks after the reminder 
is sent are transferred to inactive. 
Time 

A REVOLVING CLOCK, believed to be 
the only one of its kind, was recently 
installed on the Franklin Savings Bank 
building, New York City. The massive 
illuminated time-piece projects from the 
building 20 feet above the sidewalk, 
weighs about 800 pounds, and is elec- 
trically controlled by Western Union. 
The clock revolves about a vertical rod 
every 15 seconds. The reverse side bears 
a relief portrait of Benjamin Franklin, 
the Father of Thrift, and namesake of 
the’ bank. The thought behind this de- 
vice is to tell the public of the relation- 
ship between time and savings. 
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Trust 


OCCASIONALLY a good trust prospect 
will read in the daily press about a bank 
director dying intestate, or perhaps still 
worse, naming another institution as his 
executor. The reaction naturally is bad. 
It suggests a lack of confidence, when in 
reality it is a lack of selling. To those 
institutions who have 100 per cent rep- 
resentation of the board in the trust 
department, there’s a good suggestion 
in a recent advertisement of the St. 
Louis Union Trust Company (Mis- 
souri). The ad was headed: “A State- 
ment Signed by A/l of Our Directors’”’: 
“T am making use of the services of the 
St. Louis Union Trust Company in 
connection with my estate and have 
named it my executor and trustee.” 
The personal signature of 29 board 
members appeared below the statement 
with a type line indicating the personal 
business connections of each. This ad 
was a simple testimonial and drove 
home a convincing point. 


Open House 


LasT MONTH the Peoples National 
Bank & Trust Company (Lynbrook, 
N. Y.) declared “open house” one Fri- 
day evening and President William A. 
Kielman sent a personal invitation to 
depositors to bring the family and 
make themselves at home. ‘‘We have 
enjoyed a most rapid growth as a result 
of the confidence of our people and we 
will be pleased if you and the family 
will come in and have us explain how 
we handle the money entrusted to our 
care,” wrote the president. Officers and 
staff staged a “behind the scenes tour” 
of inspection between 7:30 and 10 P.M. 
The guests warmed to the occasion and 
good will ran to a new high. 

Jingle 

EVERY MONTH depositors of the Green 
Point Savings Bank (Brooklyn) receive 
a pert message on thrift via government 
post cards, usually printed in two or 
more colors. To announce the excep- 
tionally long grace period on interest for 
the month of October, the card em- 
ployed this jingle: “Opportunity knocks 
but once, is an oft-repeated phrase. 
But for savers in this Bank, this month 
it knocks for 11 days.” All cards carry 
a return postage guarantee which serves 
to keep depositor addresses accurate. 
This type of mailing is said to be an 
excellent business go-getter. 


Premiére 


Hottywoop’s latest publicity stunt 
—premiére showings in the locale of 
film epochs—has given a number of 
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banks an opportunity for unusual tie-in 
advertising. Some 10,000 people were 
attracted to Coffeyville, Kansas, to see 
the first showing of Universal’s “ When 
the Daltons Rode”. The chamber of 
commerce staged a parade for the 
visiting film stars and sponsored a din- 
ner for local notables and guests. First 
National Bank of Coffeyville printed 
and distributed an unusual folder high- 
lighting the saga of the Dalton gang 
which has become so much a part of the 
history of the city and particularly the 
banks. Thousands of these souvenir 
folders—with a bank ad—were carried 
home. 


Cotton 


ONE OF THE STRONGEST exponents of 
King Cotton—advertising-wise—is the 
Peoples National Bank of Greenville, 
South Carolina. Following up its recent 
statement of condition printed on 
cotton fabric, the bank has issued a 
series of “cotton” blotters pushing the 
slogan: “‘Be Southern! Be Patriotic! 
Pick Cotton for Style, Comfort .. . 
Durability.” Copy urges the use of 
more cotton as an aid to everyone con- 
nected with the product—particularly 
farmers and mills. The slogan is themed 
to “building the SOUTH.” 


investment 


A modern car is a good investment, and so is good automobile liability 
insurance. Protect yourself against serious financial loss through bodily 
injury and property damage claims — with adequate liability coverage 
in Standard of Detroit. 


Standard automobile policies contain important new features. Broader 
coverage, selective ratings and the Safe Driver Reward give greater 
protection at lower cost. When accidents occur, capable representatives 
throughout North America are ready to help you. 


See your Standard agent or broker for complete protection for car, home, 
business and savings against the consequences of accidents. 


STANDARD ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 
Standard Service Satisfies ... Since 1884 
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Plane Loans 


NEWEST ADDITION to banking’s wid- 
ening field of consumer credit is the 
instalment purchase plan for private 
airplanes now offered by a number of 
commercial banks. It is held that the 
larger insurance coverage available to 
aviators should prompt any bank to 
look upon plane loans with just about 
as much safety as is now possible in 
automobile financing. Development in 
this field, however, hinges on the con- 
scription program to some extent, but 
many bankers questioned on the sub- 
ject look forward to a volume demand 


Part of the Bookkeeping Division 


eventually. So far only one concerted 
drive for plane loans has been made by 
a banking institution, although plane 
sales are now being handled in some 
volume by automobile finance com- 
panies and by special finance companies 
set up by airplane sales organizations. 


Departmental 


WELLS Farco BANK & UNION TRUST 
Co. (San Francisco) issues a new 24- 
page booklet on “‘ Departmental Opera- 
tions”. On page one appears the key 
drawing of the 12-story bank building 
bisected to show the arrangement of 
floors and departments. Text of the 


Commercial Department 


CONTINENTAL ILLINOIS 
NATIONAL BANK 
AND TRUST COMPANY 
OF CHICAGO 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


booklet gives a fifteen minute (reading 
time) visit through the departments of a 
busy bank. At the head of each chapter, 
a floor section of the key drawing is 
reproduced so that the reader may lo- 
cate the various departments mentioned 
in sequence in the text. Copy follows an 
informal style, somewhat like a guide 
might use in conducting a tour of in- 
spection. 


Farmer Relations 


FARM PAPERS on the West Coast 
carry a new ad campaign by Bank of 
America, designed todevelop a better un- 
derstanding between California farmers 
and the bank and to extend agricultural 


| contacts. With humorous illustrations, 
| this series aims good-naturedly at the 
| criticisms sometimes directed at all 


bankers. The first two advertisements 
refute the old jibe about “No” being 
the first word in the bankers vocabu- 
lary. The third is directed at those who 
feel it more difficult to “know” a branch 
manager than the old-time “home- 
town” banker. Number four stirs the 
pride of both old and new customers in 
their relationships with the bank. 
Anticipating local comment on the 
campaign, advance proofs of the series 


| were distributed to branch managers 


with the suggestion that members of 
the branch staffs become thoroughly 
familiar with their contents and be pre- 
pared to follow through on the bank’s 
story. 


Prospecting 

GooD MAILING LISTS are a prerequi- 
site to success in any direct-mail cam- 
paign. Here are several sources for con- 
sumer credit prospects suggested by the 
Lincoln Bank and Trust Company, 
Louisville: The bank has found that 
business concerns employing a con- 
siderable number of people, who do not 
have credit unions, are willing to release 
employee lists for direct-mail purposes; 
reasoning that it would be better to en- 
courage dealing with a bank than with 
loan sharks. The public school directory 
of teachers, principals and other em- 
ployees provides another field for 
selective selling. City tax receiver’s 
records on tax arrears is a fertile list for 
desirable tax loans. Preferred customers 
with top-credit ratings compiled from 
bank records also suggest profitable 
cultivation. Automobile license lists, 
income lists, et cetera, though rather 
general, also help to sift down good 
prospects. 


4-H 
Tue KING AND QUEEN of Nebraska’s 
largest 4-H Exposition received the 
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plaudits of Stephens National Bank 
(Fremont) through a quarter-page ad in 
the local press. Addressing its salute to 
the winners, the bank praised the rec- 
ords of the two youths and the qualities 
of leadership achieved by them as ex- 
pressed in the 4-H motto—“to make 
the best better in agriculture.” Photo- 
graphs of their “‘majesties” topped off 
this well deserved publicity. This is the 
kind of an item that may well be listed 
on the budgets of every institution sup- 
porting 4-H club activities. 


Model Housing 


East NEw York SAVINGS BANK 
(Brooklyn) gives the public an interest- 
ing preview of its proposed housing 
project which will transform a blighted 
six-block residential section of Brooklyn 
into an area of parkways and low-rent 
apartment dwellings. The preview is a 
model exhibit of the projected land- 
scape and buildings. The bank believes 
that this and similar projects will sup- 
ply a much-needed recovery element in 
reclaiming blighted real estate sections 
for productive use. And, the public on 
both sides of the railroad tracks are 
bound to agree and support such a 
movement. 


Timely 


ONE STRIKING ELEMENT in much of 
the trust advertising today is the switch 
to timely, newsy appeals—based to a 


SAVINGS BANKER 


Henry Bruere, president of the 

Bowery Savings Bank, New York, 

is the newly elected president of 

the Savings Banks Association of 
the State of New York 
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large extent on world crises and our 
national defense. Copy themes on pre- 
paredness present a “natural” for the 
trust story. State-Planters Bank and 
Trust Company of Richmond illus- 
trates this trend with a recent news- 
paper advertisement that struck a trust 
theme on the incident of the 50 destroy- 
ers for England, citing that as little as 
50 words—carefully chosen and in- 
corporated in your will—may be just 
as vital to the preservation of your 
estate tomorrow. The advertisement 
was reprinted in brochure form and sent 
to a select group of prospects. A crayon 
drawing of the 50 destroyers lined up at 
naval drydocks added punch to this 
vivid parallel of trust and the news. 


School Bank 


ANEW BOOKLET—“‘YourSchool Bank” 
—has just been issued by the Philadel- 
phia Saving Fund Society to new en- 
rolments during the first semester of the 
school year. The booklet is intended to 
acquaint pupils with the background 
and development of school banking 
throughout the world, and the local 
conditions under which the privilege of 
depositing small amounts is extended 
to children of school and pre-school age, 
to members of school faculties, and to 
those officially employed by the board 
of public education. The booklet is 
written in simple style and well illus- 
trated with small pen and ink sketches. 


Specialized Services 


for 


Correspondent Banks 


CREDIT 


INFORMATION 


24-HOUR TRANSIT SERVICE 


FOREIGN TRADE 


SERVICE 


INVESTMENT ADVISORY SERVICE 


MANUFACTURERS 
TRUST COMPANY 


Principal Office: 55 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK 
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In building... 


rust-proof Anaconda Metals 
increase investment values 


£ OPPER, brass and bronze 
save upkeep for the home- 


owner, and, by preserving 
the useful life of the house, enhance 
its value as an investment. 
Building materials such as copper and 
brass water pipe, Everdur hot water 
tanks, copper sheet metal work and 
bronze screens cost so little more than 
temporary, rustable products that, in 
terms of service rendered per year, per 
dollar, they are far more economical. 


89275 


THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY 


General Offices: Waterbury, Connecticut 
Subsidiary of Anaconda Copper Mining Company 


In Canada: Anaconda American Brass Ltd., New Toronto, Ont. 


Anaconda Copper & Prats 


Format is typical of the bank’s monthly house organ regu- 
larly issued to student accounts. 


Action Dollars 


THe 50TH ANNIVERSARY theme of the Central National 
Bank (Cleveland) settles down to pointed selling rather than 
the usual institutional type of advertising. “ Action Dollars”, 
small and spritely cartoons, animate the current educa- 
tional and selling campaign by illustrating the whys and 
wherefores of bank services. Ads show how action dollars 
serve the community, how action dollars are ready for per- 
sonal needs and business use, how they grow in the thrift 
department and on through various other departments and 
services of the bank. The campaign takes a fresh, even 
breezy, approach to selling with good results. 
Conscription 

To PAY or not to pay draftees full salaries during their 
year of training is a tricky question on personnel officers’ 
desks today. Already a number of institutions have gone on 
record with an affirmative answer. Guarantees have been 
made to the effect that regular compensation will be made at 
least during the 52 weeks of conscription. However, there is 
the other side to the question. Some feel that here is a case of 
inequality when a certain group of draftees is paid and a 
much larger group is not. The thought is that the strength 
of the Army, and every branch of the service, is predicated on 
discipline and equal rights. Some go so far as to contend that 
the payment of business wages to a conscript is a subsidy 
that will soften the moral of those less fortunate. Of course, 
we take no sides—but it is interesting to study both sides. 


Service Charge 


Community NATIONAL Bank of Pontiac, Michigan, re- 
cently adopted a single standard plan of analyzing checking 
accounts and computing service charges. In the original 
folder announcement the bank included a simplified service 
charge table which not only explained the basis on which 
charges are made but also showed the actual cost to custom- ff 
ers for varying degrees of activity and average balances. The | 
chart tabulated charges for average balances ranging to 
$1500 and activity ranging from dormant to 50 items. By 
cross reference the customer found the actual charge. These 
set charges were also noted: maintenance charge 50¢; item 
charge 3¢; earning rate 2 per cent; reserve 20 per cent. 


Loan Appeal 


STATE-PLANTERS BANK AND Trust Company (Richmond) 
stops the car-buying prospect by illustrating how the differ- 
ence in car financing rates may pay for the cost of state 
license plates. This kind of “thrift” appeal applied to some 
wanted car accessory—or necessity such as license plates— 
gives the prospect both reason and motive for insisting upon 
bank financing. If we study the underlying appeals in new 
car model advertising breaking thus far in newspapers and 
national magazines, we see that here is the psychological 
appeal—saving. 


Electric-Eye Opener 

Crt1zENs NATIONAL BANK, Evansville, Indiana, claims 
the distinction of introducing the first electric-eye revolving 
door. The International Revolving Door Company, a local 
firm, made the installation not long ago and is the owner of 
the patent of this type of electric eye. Vice-president V. H. 
Goeke reports that both customers and tenants of the bank’s 
10-story office building have commented favorably on the 
new device. 
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Institutional 


Far OFF the beaten path runs the latest ad series of the 
Atlantic National Bank of Jacksonville, Florida. It achieves 
what might be called “selective selling” in a mass medium— 
local newspapers. Each advertisement in this unique series 
is addressed to one specific group of local prospects—sales- 
men, retail merchants, small business men, professional 
men, et cetera. Copy takes an institutional twist in praising 
the efforts of each group in promoting the welfare of the city 
and state. Bank service selling ties in at one corner of the 


advertisement with a blocked-in list of services each group | 
finds useful in conducting its personal and business affairs. | 


For appropriate illustration, each advertisement carries a 
“stock”? photograph of an individual who typifies the type 
of prospect mentioned. 


Advertising Standards 


A SIX-POINT code of standards for bank consumer loan | 


advertising was issued recently by the Committee on Con- 
sumer Credit, Ohio Bankers Association. 

1. All advertising, printed or spoken, should be truthful in 
statement and application. 

2. Advertising should accurately describe the merits of 
bank services without reflecting on a competitor. 

3. The bank’s consumer credit facilities should be adver- 
tised primarily as a service to the public. Advertising of loan 
costs or rates is not recommended but, if used, it should state 
clearly the rates and terms, leaving no doubt in the public 
mind as to the total cost involved and length of time for 
repayment. 

4. Unqualified superlatives and controversial phrases 
such as “lowest costs”’, “lowest rates”, et cetera, should be 
avoided. 

5. Advertising should not encourage individuals to borrow 
needlessly. 

6. The above recommendations should be observed in 
connection with syndicated advertising as well as that 
prepared especially for the bank. 


Defense 


IRVINGTON NATIONAL BANK (Irvington, New Jersey) 
grinds an ax for the ‘‘ American way ”’ in its well timed leaflet, 
“Tt can happen here’, addressed to all members of this 
progressive industrial community. The leaflet paints the gory 
picture of European conquest and stresses the American 
awakening to the challenge of total defense. It points out 


LOCAL PRIDE 


A display of Elmira-made products in the lobby of the Elmira Bank 
and Trust Co., Elmira, N. Y. 


November 1940 


reasons 


for immediate planning of 
continuous 


trust advertising 
oe 


(1) Neither war, depression nor national elec- 
tions affect the annual death-rate of people of 
means. When the future is uncertain, people 
are more than ever concerned about their estates 
and families, more than ever interested in trust 
service. 


(2) Commercial bankers may rightly think in 
terms of 30, 60 and 90 day maturities. But the 
trust department must set its sights 5 years 
ahead. Tworthirds of all probated wills are 
made within 5 years of the death of the testator; 
two-thirds of your 1945 executorships will prob- 
ably be under wills made between now and then. 


(3) You can exert no greater influence for sta- 
bility today than by expressing your confidence 
in America’s future through advertising for 
trust business that will mature in the future. 


The Purse Company was founded in the 
year of the Spanish-American War. It served 
far-sighted customers during the World War, 
and many more during the recent depression 
years. Its service, steadily gaining effectiveness 
through the years, is the firm foundation on 
which you can — and should — build now for 
future trust department earnings. Without obli- 
gation, write today for complete information. 


The Purse Company 


Headquarters for Trust Advertising 


Chattanooga, Tennessee 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO LOS ANGELES 
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The world is full of hotels — 
but there is only one ‘“‘WALDORF”’ 


THE 


WALDORF-ASTORIA 


Park Avenue at 49th and 50th Streets - New York 


Statement of Ownership 


( SrateMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, CircuLaTion, Erc., REQUIRED BY THE ACTS 
or Concress OF AUGUST 24, 1912, AND Marcu 3, 1933, of Bankina, published monthly (the 
issues of Jan., Apr., July and Sept., contain two sections) at New York, N. Y., for Oct. 1, 1940. 


@ State of New York, county of New York, ss. Before me, a Notary in and for the State and 
county aforesaid, personally appeared William R. Kuhns, who, having been duly sworn accord- 
ing to law, deposes and says that he is the Editor of Banxine and that the following is, to the 
best of his knowledge and belief, a true statement of the ownership, management (and if a daily 
paper, the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid publication for the date shown in the above caption, 
required by the Act of August 24, 1912, as amended by the Act of March 3, 1933, embodied in 
section $37, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse of this form, to wit: 


@ 1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing editor, and business 
managers are: Publisher, Harold Stonier, 22 East 40th Street, New York, N. Y.; Editor, William 
R. Kuhns, 22 East goth Street, New York, N. Y.; Managing Editor, None; Business Managers, 
None. 


@ 2. That the owner is: (If owned by a corporation, its name and address must be stated and 
also immediately thereunder the names and addresses of stockholders owning or holding one per 
cent or more of total amount of stock. If not owned by a corporation, the names and addresses of 
the individual owners must be given. If owned by a firm, company, or other unincorporated 
concern, its name and address, as well as those of each individual member, must be given.) 
The American Bankers Association, 22 East 40th Street, New York, N. Y. (A voluntary unin- 
corporated association of banks; P. D. Houston, American National Bank, Nashville, Tennessee, 
President, and Harold Stonier, 22 East goth Street, New York, N. Y., Executive Manager.) 


( 3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders owning or holding 1 
per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: None. 


(@ 4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the owners, stockholders, and 
security holders, if any, contain not only the list of stockholders and security holders as they ap- 
pear upon the books of the company but also, in cases where the stockholder or security holder 
appears upon the books of the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of 
the person or corporation for whom such trustee is acting, is given; also that the said two para- 
graphs contain statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the circumstances 
and conditions under which stockholders and security holders who do not appear upon the books 
of the company as trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity other than that of a bona fide 
owner; and this affiant has no reason to believe that any other person, association, or corporation 
has any interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other securities than as so stated 
by him. 

WILLIAM R. KUHNS, Editor 


€ Sworn to and subscribed before me this 20th day of September, 1940. 

€ Elizabeth Rautanen, Notary Public, Bronx County, New York Co. Clk’s No. 418, Reg. No. 
2R262, Bronx Co. Clk’s No. 20 Reg. No. 89R42. Certificate filed in Westchester County. 

( (My appointment expires March 30, 1942.) 


that the most vital element necessary 
to swift production of essential mate- 
rials is teamwork—between the Govern- 
ment, business, labor and banks. 

The ax falls on the present plan of 
financing by sale of Federal securities 
and government-subsidized business, 
In an italicized paragraph, the bank 
states: We believe that the financing of 
defense can be carried out by banks in a 
manner that will provide an adequate 
volume of loans and at the same time 
safeguard the funds of depositors. 

As proof, copy mentions American 
Bankers Association studies showing 
that 6,333 (44 per cent) of the country’s 
banks made 24,998,000 credit extensions 
in 1939 totaling $39,810,810,000. 


Speakers Bureau 


More THAN 100,000 high school 
pupils in western Oklahoma will be cov- 
ered by 20 members of the new speakers 
bureau organized by the Oklahoma 
Bankers Association. Five talks, 10 to 
20 minutes in length, embracing prob- 
lems of establishing credit, avoiding 
financial pitfalls, unsafe securities and 
making sound investments, have been 
selected for the ensuing school term. 


Pre-winter Selling 

First NATIONAL BANK (Birming- 
ham, Alabama) keys its Fall campaign 
to FHA modernization loans with a 
strong selling newspaper ad series. The 
paint-up-clean-up theme is stressed on 
the points that new paint will act as a 
protective coat of armor against Winter 
and that interior remodeling will brighten 
spirits during the dull months ahead. 
Modernized kitchens, game rooms, auto- 
matic heating equipment and new light- 
ing systems are other loan purposes 
treated with a seasonal copy flavor. 


Scholarship 


THE NATIONAL City FOUNDATION 
of the National City Bank of New York 
recently announced a second scholarship 
award to a South American student for 
a college course in an American uni- 
versity. The award was made by a board 
of South Americans prominent in 
banking, education and diplomacy in 
cooperation with officers of the bank. 
The award is in line with the Founda- 
tion’s objective to promote cultural and 
commercial relations between Latin 
America and the United States. Al 
though no definite program of annual 
awards has as yet been adopted, the 
Foundation is hopeful that, under its 
auspices, the delegation of South Ameri- 
cans studying in this country will be 
increased by dividing awards among 
representatives of the various countries. 
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Whose Hes 


FHA 
Direct Reduction 
Loans 


ponsibi ity 


Who is responsible for keeping 
informed about new machines, 
features and applications that 
might save time, effort and cost 
in your bank? Here are some typi- 
cal savings that have been made 
by other banks: 


Genergj 
Bank A 


Posting 


Commercial Accounts 


A large bank invested $11,000 in new 
proof machines which resulted in an 
annual saving of $4,900. 


Bank Draft ond Check 
Register 


A saving of $3,600 per year resulted in 
one bank from an investment of $2,700 
in new bookkeeping equipment. 


Smal! Loans 
Serv; P 

"© Charge, A moderate size bank invested $612 in 
equipment, resulting in a saving of $30 


per month or $360 per year. 


Numerical 


In order to eliminate overtime work, a 


Transit SY stew 


large southern bank invested $6,540 in 
| new bookkeeping equipment and saved 

| gh $4,495 per year. 
: | Low-Cost Pass soos By investing only $800 in new Bur- 
| and Ledger Posting roughs equipment, a moderate size 
1 / "OOF py ago bank was able to save $840 per year in its 


proof department. 


Who in your bank should keep 
abreast of Burroughs develop- 
ments and their application to 
current banking problems? Send 
us his name and we will be 
glad to keep him informed of 
new ways to save on office work. 


Stockholders Ledger 


Burroughs makes available to every line of 
business information about new Burroughs 
machines and developments, and their ap- 
plication to current accounting problems. 


Todays 
urroughs 


DOES THE WORK IN LESS TIME « WITH LESS EFFORT « AT LESS COST 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
6311 Second Blvd., Detroit, Michigan 


OI should like complete information immediately apply- 


ing to 


0 Please place the following name on your list to receive 
information about new Burroughs developments. 


Title 


Name 
Company 
Address. 
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Monthly Payment Convenience 


FREDERIC 


Mr. Morse is chairman of the board of The Fidelity 
State Bank, Austin, Texas. He used, as the basis of this 
article, his Graduate School of Banking thesis, which is 
available in the American Bankers Association Library. 


N a customer goes into a bank and signs his 
\ name to a $500 note due in 90 days he has made 
a commercial loan. This is not a personal loan as 
we understand it at the present time. The distinguishing 
characteristic of the personal loan of today is that it has 
a definite schedule of repayment. The man who formerly 
made the $500 loan due in 90 days quite probably did 
not intend to pay it when it came due but would renew 
and renew until it suited his convenience to pay. Today 
he pays $41.66 each month until at the end of one year 
the loan is completely liquidated and he is, so to speak, 
“out of the bank”. 

A survey by the Bank Management Commission of 
the American Bankers Association of 50 banks, ranging 
in size from $500,000 to $62,000,000 in assets, showed 
that loans in amounts from $10 to $500 represented 
over 50 per cent of the total number of loans even 
though they represented only 2 to 3 per cent of the 
total amount loaned. Thus the officers and employees 
devoted half of their time to the handling of 2 to 3 per 
cent of the amount loaned by the bank. It was further 
found that these loans were renewed on an average of 
once in every 45 days, or about eight times a year. The 
Commission figured that if one of these banks made 
10,000 loans a year and renewed each loan eight times 
the personnel would have had to handle 80,000 renewals 
during the year. If these so-called commercial loans had 
been put on a personal loan plan each loan would have 
been handled but once. It is reported that in one bank 
actually discounting 11,048 loans it was necessary to 
handle a total of 1,677,454 separate items. It is said that 
commercial banks should make short term commercial 
loans because they necessarily handle short time com- 
mercial deposits. Yet if a loan is to be renewed eight 
times a year and is still “in the bank” does it not take a 
considerable stretch of the imagination to consider it 
liquid or of a self-liquidating type? 


Ir may be argued that the instalment payment plan 
is all very well for the small man but big business would 
not fool with it. These critics will probably be surprised 
when they read the statistics of the Federal Reserve 
Board released in July 1939 as regards the new term 
loan. This type of loan has been described “as an inter- 
mediate capital credit . . . written for a number of 
years and is usually predicated upon complete extinc- 
tion by serial payments.’’ The Federal Reserve Board 
shows that the total of these loans now runs over $1,000,- 
000,000 or 25 per cent of the total volume of commercial, 
agricultural and industrial loans of all reporting member 
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banks. Ninety per cent of the total number of these 
loans and 67 per cent of the original dollar amount were 
repayable on an instalment basis. In addition to this 
these banks made $170,000,000 of loans secured by real 
estate to commercial and industrial businesses for 
periods of one year or more. It is safe to assume that 
most of these were repayable in instalments, as most 
loans on real estate are made that way at the present 
time. Term loans are generally made for the purchase of 
equipment or acquisition of other fixed assets, revamp- 
ing of funded debt or capital structure and the re- 
plenishment or amplification of working capital. 


H. H. Preston of the University of Washington, in 
his address before the annual convention of the American 
Bankers Association last year, said: “ Present indications 
are that commercial loans will not regain their former 
place in the banks’ portfolios. Bankers may be forced 
to seek still further outlet for funds.” J. C. Dooley of the 
University of Texas regards the commercial loan busi- 
ness as “probably permanently lost” to the banks. 
Whether we agree with these two authorities or not we 
have to recognize the trend. The old 30-60-90-day type 
of loan which sustained the banks in generations gone 
by can no longer accomplish that purpose. Economic 
conditions are changing and the methods of doing 
business in the modern bank must change with them. 

The average man, by reason of his increasingly higher 
standard of living, still has his financial requirements 
and it is up to the banks to supply them. Unless the 
banks give him what he wants they may find themselves 
with large deposits and no loans. 

A recent survey in one community showed that, of 
all credits outstanding to small business concerns, 
65 per cent were trade credits, 24 per cent were finance 
company or other extra-banking credits and 11 per 
cent were bank credits. If the banks in that community 
had promulgated a reasonable instalment payment plan 
its financial needs would have been met. 

Even though the short time loan still runs into the 
largest figures in the statistics of the reporting banks, it 
would seem that the instalment payment loan is coming 
into its own. It has proved itself to be not only the best 
and easiest repayment plan for the customer but the 
most satisfactory and safest for the bank. Besides this, 
it pays a most excellent return if handled properly. 
The plan, by reason of the extended payments coming in, 
naturally requires greater clerical work and a correspond- 
ingly higher rate of interest. 

The average man gets his compensation in instal- 
ments, monthly, bi-monthly or weekly. He pays for his 
home and car by the month; he naturally expects to pay 
his bank‘loan by the month. Almost for the same reason 
the manufacturer or retailer prefers to pay his loan, 
if not by the month, at least in instalments. 
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Insurance Group Aids Britain 


WENTY New York insurance offices, 
both American and 
British companies, are cooperating with 
the British War Relief Society in sup- 
plying non-military aid to England, ac- 
cording to Harold Warner, United 
States Manager of the Royal-Liverpool 
Groups, who heads the downtown New 
York branch of the British War Relief 
Society. 

Mr. Warner reports that over 4,000 
women employed by these companies, 
together with wives and friends of em- 
ployees, have volunteered to knit 
sweaters, helmets, mittens and socks for 
men in active military service and that 
more than 8,000 such garments have 
been knitted and shipped abroad since 
this relief group was organized in July. 

Insurance company volunteers also 
have collected more than a thousand 
cartons of shoes and used clothing for 
British refugee women, children and 
men. Tin foil, for processing into in- 
sulatory material for x-ray purposes, is 
being gathered from cigarette packages, 
and other sources, and sent to England. 

Employees of the cooperating insur- 
ance companies have contributed suffi- 
cient cash to cover the cost of yarn. 
Knitting is done during lunch hours and 
evenings. One company gives a half 
hour of office time for this purpose to 
those who devote 15 minutes of their 


Above, group of Home Insurance Company’s 

700 British War Relief volunteers doing 

lunch-hour knitting on the company’s at- 
tractive roof, downtown New York 


Below, Mr. Warner examining a pair of 

socks knitted for the British War Relief So- 

ciety by a woman volunteer from the staff of 
Royal-Liverpool Groups 


lunch periods to knitting. Bandage mak- 
ing is organized into work-shifts of an 
hour or more. 

Mr. Warner states that although the 
response has been gratifying, additional 
volunteers are needed to— 

1. Secure memberships for the Brit- 
ish War Relief Society. These are: 


Subscribing 
Active 
Sustaining 
Contributing 


2. Secure contributions (any amount 
acceptable). 

3. Organize women’s groups to knit 
gloves, socks, sweaters, helmets. etc. 

4. Collect clothing and supplies. 
(These will be picked up by your nearest 
Society agency.) 

Information and literature may be 
obtained from C. R. Redgrave, Down- 
town Branch, British War Relief So- 
ciety, 140 William Street, New York, or 
from your local branch. 


Old Republic 


Credit 


Life 


[nsurance 


The pioneer in 


adapting credit life 


with personal loan 


insurance to the needs 
of commercial banks 


departments. 


Bank officers are invited to send for 
a copy of our booklet-portfolio, which explains Old Republic's 


simple, practical plan of insuring 


personal loans against the death 


of borrowers. The plan is in suc- 


cessful operation in hundreds of 


commercial banks in 32 states 


from New York to California. 
It costs a bank nothing to in- 


stall and operate this plan. 


399 WEST JACKSON BOULEVARD 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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| Heard Along 
MAIN STREET 


Compiled by Albert Journeay 


BANKING wants to tell as com- 
pletely as possible the story of 
bankers’ contributions to the na- 
tional defense effort, particularly 
their personal service to their 
country. 

Accordingly, if you know of a 
banker who is a member of a mili- 
tary, naval or aviation unit, or 
who is otherwise actively iden- 
tified with the preparedness pro- 
gram, BANKING would be glad to 
hear about him. Send the facts 
briefly to us at 22 East 40th 


VW Street, New York—with a photo- 
W E K N OW graph, if one is available. 
CALIFORNIA” 
NkKS are and will be lending men 


A 

B as well as money to the cause of 
| national defense. The return of 
Colonel LEONARD P. AyREs to active 
service is reported elsewhere in this issue. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Jonn C. MECHEM, 
a senior vice-president of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Chicago and a former 

president of the A.B.A. Trust Division, 
| has been ordered to duty in Washington 
where he is assigned to the office of the 
Assistant Secretary of War. And The 
Midlander, published by the Marine Mid- 


identified with every phase of business, nari ee ee 


Imagine 495 correspondents in 307 


California communities all closely 


industry, and agriculture! The services 
of these correspondents are available to 


you through one account with Califor- 


nia’s only statewide bank. 


Inquiries regarding this responsive 


service are given prompt attention. 


Bank of Amecics 


NATIONAL $iVines ASSOCIATION 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


MAIN OFFICES IN TWO RESERVE CITIES OF CALIFORNIA 
SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 
Lr. Ropert REtner, left, and Carr. Boci, 


right, were snapped at Fort Knox, Ken- 
tucky, while attending reserve officers’ 
training last Summer 
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pany, Buffalo, was taking leave from 
the bank’s real estate department for a 
year’s active duty with the New York 
National Guard. 

That’s only three banker-soldiers. 
Many others, of course, are in service 
now or, as reserve officers, National 
Guardsmen, etc., stand ready for call. 
Obviously, BANKING cannot know who 
they are; but we’d like to hear about as 
many of the active soldiers as possible. 

See the notice on the opposite 
page. 

Meanwhile, a look around the A.B.A. 
office in New York reveals several mili- 
tary men. Three A.B.A. staffers have 
reserve Officers’ commissions: Captain 
P. Boer, assistant editor of 
BANKING; Captain FLoyp M. Catt of 
the Consumer Credit Department; and 
Lieutenant JoHNn B. MAck, JR., assist- 
ant director of the Advertising Depart- 
ment. Also, DANIEL L. STONEBRIDGE, 
with Paton’s Digest, is in the New York 
National Guard. 

And 17 A.B.A. men registered on 
October 16. 


* 


James H. PEnIcK, newly elected 
president of W. B. Worthen Company, 
bankers, Little Rock, Arkansas, has 
been an active leader in the many fields 
in which he has been interested. He left 
Washington and Lee University in 1917 
to join the Army and served during the 
World War as a first lieutenant. Later 
he was admitted to the Bar and soon 
after became associated with the bank 
he now heads. He is a director of the 
Little Rock branch of the F.R.B., a 
member of the Arkansas State Bank 
Board and past president of the state 
bankers association and the Little 
Rock Clearing House. 

A major interest has been Mr. PEN- 
Ick’s work with the youth of his city. 
He is president of the Little Rock Boys’ 
Club and is active in church and civic 
affairs. 


* 


To FILL the vacancy in their board, 
created by the death of former Governor 
KouLer, the directors of the Security 
National Bank of Sheboygan, Wiscon- 
sin, have elected H. J. THoRKELSON. 

Mr. THORKELSON, a vice-president 
of the Kohler Company, has qualifica- 
tions that make him an ideal bank 
director. He has an engineering degree 
from the University of Wisconsin, 
served for 12 years on the faculty of his 
alma mater and for seven years was its 
business manager. 

Mr. THORKELSON is well known in 
both Kohler and Sheboygan and has 
taken an unflagging interest in all 
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projects dedicated to the welfare of 
these communities. 


* 


DALE Brown, assistant cashier, Na- 
tional City Bank of Cleveland, Ohio, 
was appointed campaign manager of 
Cleveland’s 1940 Community Fund 
campaign. 

Since 1923 Mr. Brown has been ac- 
tive in community chest work and 
has served on the Cleveland Commu- 
nity Fund Council since 1933. He also 
participates in many other local civic 
and educational movements. 


Mr. Brown is a student of the 
Graduate School of Banking of the 
American Bankers Association. 


* 


CHESTER L. Price, advertising and 
publicity manager, City National Bank 
and Trust Company, Chicago, has been 
re-elected treasurer of the Chicago Fed- 
erated Advertising Club. This reelec- 
tion marks the seventh consecutive year 
that Mr. Price has held this position. 
He also was elected president of the 
Chicago Financial Advertisers Club, a 
post he held in 1933. 


Fulton Correspon dent Service 


FULTON NATIONAL 
ATLANTA (Bank EORGIA 


A BANKER’S BANK 


More than two-thirds of the com- 


mercial banks of New England are cor- 


respondents of this institution. So are 


many other banks, in all parts of the 


country. The National Shawmut Bank 


is truly a “banker’s bank.” We cordially 


invite you to use this bank. 


THE NATIONAL 


Shawmut Bank 


40 WATER STREET « BOSTON 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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“As a banker with years of 
experience, it does my heart 
good to see you show such 
keen business judgment. Your 
choice of the Berkshire Mutual 


shows wise planning!” 


“Well, | had a good example. 
My father and grandfather be- 
fore me always insured in the 
Berkshire, and you know what 
successful business men they 
were! That new Berkshire 
folder, ‘Through Four Gener- 

ations’, con- 
vinced me that 
| should do the 


same.” 


BERKSHIRE 


MUTUAL FIRE 
INSURANCE CO. 


“INCORPORATED 1835 
PITTSFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
“OVER ONE HUNDRED YEARS 
OF CONTINUOUS SERVICE” 


Miss MILDRED ROBERTS, president of 
the Association of Bank Women for the 
year 1939-40, was guest of honor at a 
dinner given by the Los Angeles district 
members of the association. Miss Ros- 
ERTS, who is assistant cashier of Citizens 
National Trust & Savings Bank, Los 
Angeles, recently celebrated her 25th 
anniversary with that institution. More 
than 100 co-workers in her various 
business and civic activities attended 
the dinner. 

Miss Grace S. STOERMER, assistant 
vice-president, Bank of America, and a 
past president of the association, pre- 
sided. Herpert D. Ivey, president, 
Citizens National Trust & Savings 
Bank, was one of the speakers. 


* 


IN A RECENT issue Reader’s Digest 
gives “honorable mention” to T. D. 
CALL, vice-president, Bank of Cyril, 
Oklahoma. It digests an article in 
the Couniry Home Magazine about 
Mr. CALL’s constructive promotion of 
blooded stock and scientific agriculture. 

Unsuccessful in encouraging farmers 
to borrow money to buy blooded stock 
and to rotate crops on scientific lines, 
Mr. CALt arranged to have the high 
school boys and girls taught scientific 
agriculture and loaned them money for 
stock raising. The subsequent success of 
the youngsters in their ventures brought 
light to their elders and one by one they 
started along the paths that lead to 
financial independence. 

The net result of this banker’s far- 
sighted aid was the rejuvenation of his 
community. The livestock population 
of Cyril has increased 42 per cent in 
value; milk and cream output have 
risen 300 per cent. 
~Mr. Catt has loaned $12,000 to 
Cyril’s boys and girls and has never lost 
a cent of it. He charges them interest on 
the loans but each year spends the in- 
terest on a banquet for them and their 


families. 
* 


James L. STONE, president, First Na- 
tional Bank of Ripon, Wisconsin, is as 
much a part of Ripon as is the little 
white house where the Republican Party 
was born. 

Mr. STONE, a native of St. Albans, 
Vermont, came to Ripon as a boy, and 
was educated in the Ripon schools. His 
first job was in the post office, but his 
natural bent was for banking and 
shortly he obtained a position with the 
old German National Bank. In 1912 he 
became president of this institution, 
which in the war years changed its name 
to the American National Bank. It later 


BANK 
AND 
TRUST COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 


Service — Maintaining an 
intimate, personalized corre- 
spondent bank service. 


Experience— Officials with 

years of service in this field, 
assuring a knowledge of re- 
quirements and valuable as- 
sistance. 


Poliey — To cooperate with 
out-of-town banks rather than _ 
compete for business whieh 
rightfully theirs. 


Resources over 


$170,000, 00) 


ESTABLISHED 1908 a8 


MEMBER : 
NEW YORK CLEARING HOUSE ASSOCIATION 
FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION) 


LIQUIDATE YOUR JEWELRY 


We will buy any jewelry you may have on col- 
lateral, or as executors of estates etc., regardless of 
the amount involved. 


If immediate action is desired, send your mer- 
chandise to our bank, he Pilgrim Trust Co., 
Boston, Mass. (Attn: Collection Dept.) and our 
cash offer will be wired to you, If offer is unsatis- 
factory, goods will be returned immediately by our 
bank. Full insurance coverage on all shipments. 

If you wish our representative to contact you 
personally or desire further details, please write or 


wire us. 
GORDON BROTHERS 


18 Province St. Boston, Mass. 


The Index to Volume XXXII of BANKING, 
a handy reference to American banking and 
business development, is now ready for distri- 
bution. Copies are available free to subscribers 
on request, 
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consolidated with the First National 
Bank. 

Mr. STONE is a fisherman who prefers 
bass fishing but is not averse to a battle 
with a muskie, wall-eye, or northern 
pike. His genial personality, his love of 
the out-of-doors, plus the fact that he is 
an expert in setting up portable boats 
and tents and in removing back-lashes 
makes him the favorite fishing compan- 
ion of Ripon sportsmen. 

He is treasurer of Ripon College and 
a member of its board of trustees. He is 
active in the Congregational Church, in 
the Masons, and in the Ripon Advance- 
ment Association. He is a director of 
several large industrial concerns. 


* 


Guy EMERSON, vice-president, Bank- 
ers Trust Company of New York, who 
is secretary of the National Association 
of Audubon Societies of America, was 
featured in the July 29 issue of Life with 
the first really good photographs ever 
taken of the albatross. 


Rasmus JEeNnsEN, left, president, Bank of 

Killdeer (N. D.) and RepMonp Murpuy, 

right, former director, talk over old banking 

days in a secluded spot in the Killdeer 
Mountains 


Joun G. Emery, JR., president of the 
National Lumberman’s Bank, Muske- 
gon, Michigan, and a director of the 
Muskegon Trust Company, is rightly 
regarded as Muskegon’s first citizen. 

Mr. Emery, who recently celebrated 
his 83rd birthday, came to Muskegon in 
1891 and has since played an active part 
in constructive civic movements. He has 
been associated with the National Lum- 
berman’s Bank since 1893. 

Born of pioneer parents in Peshtigo, 
Wisconsin, on the border of an Indian 
Reservation, Mr. Emery literally grew 
up with the Great Northwest. His father 
was a successful millwright engaged in 
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the building of saw mills and the son 
continued the family interest in the 
lumber industry through the manufac- 
turing and selling of sawmill machinery. 

Mr. Emery had prepared for his 
career by taking a course in engineering 
at Cornell University. When he entered 
the University at the age of 17 he was 
credited with having the highest grades 
on his entrance examination that had 
been attained up to that time. At the 
end of his first college year poor health 
caused him to leave school and go up 
into the woods. He spent two years scal- 
ing logs and working on the drive. Not 
only did he build up a sturdy constitu- 


tion but at the same time he became a 
crack rifle shot and developed a deep 
love of the woods that he still retains. 


* 


E. Y. CHAptn, chairman, board of di- 
rectors, American Trust and Banking 
Company, Chattanooga, was honored 
recently when the city commission 
named its new $300,000 public library 
after him. 

Mr. CuaPin has been a member of the 
library’s board of trustees for 44 years. 

Combined in the new building are the 
libraries of the city, county and Uni- 
versity of Chattanooga. 


An illustration of the satisfactory 


nature of Central Hanover coopera- 


tion, as extended to customers through 


good times and bad: 


159 American banks have been cor- 


respondents of this institution for 


more than 50 years. 


CENTRAL 


HANOVER 


BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 
NEW YORK 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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A. L. M. Wicemns, president of the 
Bank of Hartsville, Hartsville, South 
Carolina, and chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Federal Legislation, American 
Bankers Association, holds a Certificate 
of Merit for Distinguished Service to 
Agriculture, awarded by Clemson Agri- 
cultural College of South Carolina. 

In presenting the certificate to Mr. 
Wiccins, Dr. ENocH WALTER SIKEs, 
president of the college, read the follow- 
ing citation: 

“Mr. Wiccrns’ influence throughout 
the entire state has been invaluable in 
the promotion of improved marketing 
conditions and better marketing for 


agricultural products. His breadth of 
interest has included every phase of 
rural life; agricultural, educational, cul- 
tural, and religious.” 


* 


Down 1n Texas there is a country 
doctor who is as much beloved by the 
people of his section as is the famous 
Doctor Dafoe by his people. 

He is Dr. J. R. Grxaq, vice-president 
of the First National Bank of Mart— 
physician, banker, rancher, globe trotter 
and eminent first citizen. 

Dr. Gitta has been a Texan since he 
was two years old. “As soon as I was 


able to walk,” he says, “I left Alabama 
and headed for Texas.” By boat and 
train and thence by hack his father 
had in 1870 brought the family to the 
prairies where they grew up with the 
country. 

In 1894 the farm youth decided on 
medicine as a career and went to Tulane 
in New Orleans, where he subsequently 
got his M.D. degree, and returned to 
practice in Texas. It is said of him that 
in every civic movement undertaken by 
Mart citizens for more than three 
decades, he has had a lion’s share. 


* 


ON A RECENT afternoon S. E. CLICKE- 
NER, auditor of the Union Dime Savings 
Bank of New York, found himself faced 
by more than 100 of the bank’s staff. 
They had gathered to extend a surprise 
greeting on the occasion of Mr. CLICKE- 
NER’s completion of 45 years of serv- 
ice. 

Mr. CLICKENER was presented with an 
album containing the photographs of 
every member of the staff. There was 
also a sincere tribute by President 
DeBost. 

Second only to this veteran’s interest 
in his bank is his increasing interest in 
the Brooklyn Dodgers ball team. Like 
most Brooklyn fans, he goes “‘all out” 
for Leo Durocher’s colorful outfit. 


PUTTING NEW VITALITY 
INTO CORRESPONDENT 
RELATIONSHIPS 


A correspondent relationship with The Northern Trust 
Company is live... vital. For into it this 
institution pours the wide experience of more than 
fifty years. Facilities are complete and modern in every 


active... 


respect. Everywhere and always there is an evident 
willingness on the part of the personnel . . . a sincere 
desire to serve. A correspondent connection here helps 
round out the usefulness of a local bank in a way that 
makes for increased leadership. Your inquiry is invited. 


THE NORTHERN 
TRUST COMPANY 


50 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


"INTERNATIONAL 


Mrs. Cart PENN, of Camden, Ind., took 

women’s honors at a recent target meet 

of the Indiana Bankers Association at Fort 

Harrison. Bank robberies have declined 

noticeably since Indiana bankers formed 
vigilante corps 


R. E. Harp1no, president, Fort Worth 
(Texas) National Bank, according to 
The Texas Banker Record, recently 
financed the Ft. Worth Zoological So- 
ciety’s purchase of a baby elephant, by 
advancing $2,000. 
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The money will be repaid by funds 
contributed by the general public. 
Mr. HARDING admits that in 40 years of 
banking he never before held a note 
secured by an elephant. 


* 


Harry C. Hartxopr, president, Cass 
Bank and Trust Company, St. Louis, 
caught a 17-pound trout while vaca- 
tioning at Egg Harbor, Wis. This was 
Mr. Hartkopf’s first trout catch and 
Egg Harbor’s prize of the season. 


* 


Mrs. HELENA D. REED, assistant 
trust officer, Lincoln National Bank, 
Washington, D. C., was honored re- 
cently through her appointment to the 
board of trustees of the Washington 
College of Law. Mrs. REED is a gradu- 
ate of this school and a past president 
of its Alumni Association. Serving with 
her on the board are two other bankers 
—Harry G. MEEeEM, president, Wash- 
ington Loan & Trust Company, and 
GEORGE E. FLEMING, vice-president, 
The Union Trust Company. 

Mrs. REED was National Chairman 
of the Women’s Committee of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Banking in 1939. 
She recently served as president of the 
Women’s Bar Association of the District 
of Columbia. 


Epwarp A. WAYNE, right, of Columbia, S. C., 
resigned recently as chief bank examiner 
of South Carolina to accept the secretary- 
ship of the North Carolina Bankers Asso- 
ciation. He is seen talking with North Caro- 
lina’s Bank Commissioner, GuRNEY P. Hoop 


While their offices are not on Main 
Street, many British and Canadian 
bankers’ careers will be of interest to 
readers of BANKING. For example, Lord 
WARDINGTON, who for 18 years has been 
chairman of Lloyds Bank and was once 
president of the British Bankers Asso- 
ciation, is a great sportsman, a fine 
speaker and a sound banker. He was 
born into a famous old banking family, 
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and it was only natural that after his 
scholastic days at Marlborough and at 
New College, Oxford, where he repre- 
sented that university at tennis and 
golf, J. W. Beaumont PEASE—as he 
was then called—should enter the fam- 
ily bank of Hodgkin, Barnett, Pease, 
Spence and Company; and when the 
amalgamation with Lloyds took place, 
he was well fitted for the post he now 
occupies. 

Banker J. BEAUMONT PEASE was 
raised to the peerage in 1937. He was 
master of the Percy Foxhounds for four 
years and is also famous as a golfer who 
has represented England against Scot- 


Your Insurance 
PERFORM 
When “Loss” Calls 
It Into Action 


land, played in the amateur champion- 
ship on several occasions, been captain 
of the Royal and Ancient Golf Club of 
St. Andrews and twice captained the 
English side in the triangular match 
between that country, the United States 
and Canada. On the last occasion he 
won the senior individual champion- 
ship, his nearest opponent being eight 
points behind. He refereed the Ryder 
Cup match which was won by America 
in 1937. 

Lord WARDINGTON has been presi- 
dent of the British Bankers Association, 
has lectured on banking and currency, 
and written on industry and banking. 


Cont’ HOME-TOWN AGENT 


A star is injured! An able sub takes his place because the 
coach is prepared. Likewise your insurance must be able to 


“step into the breach” when loss necessitates replacement. 
For 77 years Fireman's Fund has met every obligation, pay- 
ing over a quarter of a billion in claims. Today, assets of 
$42,000,000 and policyholders’ surplus of $24,000,000 reflect 
its Strength, Permanence, Stability—give its policyholders 
The Right to. Feel Secure. 


Dine bd Automolile Marine Casually Fidelity Su rely 


IREMAN'S FUND GROU 


FIREMAN'S FUND INSURANCE COMPANY 
HOME FIRE & MARINE ’ FIREMAN’'S FUND 


Insurance Company Indemnity Company 


OCCIDENTAL OCCIDENTAL 
Insurance Company Indemnity Company 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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THIS BANKING SERVICE 
IS EXACTLY AS FAST AS 
A DOUGLAS DC-3! 


@ The Marine Trust Company’s night transit service 
can save your bank as much as 24 hours in the pre- 
sentation of cash items throughout New York State. 
This department, the only one of its kind on the 
Niagara Frontier and one of the very few in the country, 
is literally as fast as the fastest airliner. We stay open 
till the small hours of the morning to meet all planes 
and trains. Incoming cash items are rushed to the bank, 
where they are sorted and redispatched to their des- 
tination by the fastest possible route, thus guaranteeing 
presentation hours in advance of other methods. With 
few exceptions, items arriving prior to 12:30 A. M. will 
be presented the next business day in 58 New York 
State cities and towns. Cash items to other parts of the 
country are handled with comparable speed. 

Let us show you in detail how we can speed up your 
presentations and collections and bring about a worth- 
while reduction in float. Send for a copy of our latest 
Night Transit Schedule. 


MARINE TRUST COMPANY 
OF BUFFALO 


A Marine Midland Bank 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Here’s a story about a Summer Blitz- 
krieg and a prominent New York City 
banker. It’s quoted from the Montclair 
(New Jersey) Times: 

“Percy H, JoHnsTon of 32 Pleasant 
Avenue, chairman of the board of the 
Chemical Bank & Trust Company of 
New York, is laying claim to the Japa- 
nese beetle hand picking record for 
Montclair. In a little over a month, the 
New York banker, with the assistance 
of his valet, has bagged 26,034 of the 
pesky beetles. 

“ About a year ago a Glen Ridge man 
laid claim to the record, stating that he 
had confiscated 20,000 of the pests. 
When the beetles started making their 
appearance in droves this Summer, Mr. 
Jounston decided to go out after the 
record. 

“To set the stage for this year’s per- 
sonal attack on the beetles, Mr. Jonn- 
STON, who is also president of the New 
York Clearing House and president of 
the New York State Chamber of Com- 
merce, applied arsenic of lead to the 
lawns of his fifteen acre estate last 
Fall. When the beetle Blitzkrieg was 
launched, he placed beetle traps around 
the property, enticing the beetles with 
fresh bait every morning. 

“Despite all of these precautions and 
safeguards, the beetles swarmed all over 
the property, Mr. JoHNsTOoN said. This 
served as a challenge and prompted him 
to set out to surpass the record of 20,000. 
Armed with pans of kerosene, Mr. 
JounsTON and his valet combatted the 
beetles on plum, and peach trees, in the 
grape arbors, in the corn, on rose bushes 
and among all sorts of flowers. 

“When Mr. JoHNSTON quit to go 
salmon fishing up in New Brunswick, 
he began to wonder whether it was all 
worth while. There seemed to be just 
as many beetles around as when he 
inaugurated his campaign. But Mr. 
JoHNsTON isn’t the kind of person to 
give up—he plans to continue, even if 
his valet and gardener will do most of 
the picking. At any rate, he feels he has 
done his part in ridding this section of 
the country of Japanese beetles.” 


* 


FROM GROCERY BOY to bank manager 
is the typical American saga of J. M. 
ALLEN, manager, Tulare Branch, Secur- 
ity-First National Bank of Los Angeles. 
His delivery experience he gained in the 
year after he graduated from the Tulare 
High School. Subsequently he joined 
the bank staff and has capably served 
his institution for nearly 24 years. 

Mr. ALLEN’s hobby is the mountains 
and his cabin at Wilsonia. He is also an 
archery club member. 
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Booklets at Your Service 


# SELECTED FOR THEIR INTEREST TO YOU « 


We'll be glad to see that you get a copy of any or all of these booklets, free of charge or obligation. Each one has been carefully 
selected for its special value and interest to bankers and business executives. Simply send your request on bank or company letterhead 
to Dept. BB-5, American Bankers Association, 22 East 40th Street, New York, N. Y. 


AIR QUIZ 

Do you know .. . that individual 
rooms may be air conditioned the year 
‘round? . . . that air conditioning means 
heating, circulating, washing and filter- 
ing as well as cooling? .. . that 24 
health and comfort benefits may be 
derived from mastery of the weather? 
... that the dollar value of air con- 
ditioning equipment to the user runs 
from $550 to $1550? . . . that “ Weath- 
ermakers” are half the size and half the 
price that they were eight years ago? 
Do you? Well, neither did we until we 
read the 4-page folder issued by another 
well known air conditioning manufac- 
turer that passed this (and a lot more) 
information along to us. We found it 
interesting because so many banks that 
aren’t air conditioned throughout need 
this sort of equipment in the board 
room, conference rooms, or private 
offices. 


NOVELTY STORE BETWEEN 
COVERS 

A 68-page catalogue, Good Will 
Builders, issued by a leading Chicago 
store, is packed with helpful suggestions 
on how to win customers and influence 
prospects. Here is gathered together an 
astonishing assortment of premium and 
advertising novelties for general dis- 
tribution either with or without re- 
print. If you are looking for business 
gifts that last, shop here at a saving of 
time and money. 


MEASURING INVESTMENT VALUES 

Many banks with investment port- 
folios of moderate size are often forced 
to base judgment on insufficient data 
in making and protecting investments. 
This problem is now answered by a 
credit file report filled out for 362 cor- 
porations’ having outstanding bonds 
eligible for bank investment. Each re- 
port contains a 10-year comparative 
record of significant ratios to reveal long- 
term trends, and a comparison of this 
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year’s quarterly earnings against those 
of the previous year to reveal the cur- 
rent trend. This new and unique system 
was originated by a New York City 
bank for its correspondents and is now 
being extended to all banks by an out- 
standing financial service organization. 
A 4-page descriptive folder, Investment 
Credit File, plus sheets showing actual 
illustrations, will give you further 
information. 


POSTING AND PROVING 


There are a number of ways for 
a bank’s commercial bookkeeping de- 
partment to tote up daily items. In fact, 
according to a study published in a 16- 
page booklet by a manufacturer of 
bookkeeping equipment, there are ten 
plans a bank may choose from in posting 
and proving daily balances. Perhaps the 
plan you now use isn’t the most efficient 
one for your particular institution. By 
looking over the other plans in this book- 
let you may find that your present sys- 
tem could be greatly improved with a 
subsequent saving of time, money and 
effort. 


IT’S A BABY 

We never suspected anything particu- 
larly romantic about compressor units 
until a leading manufacturer of air con- 
ditioning and refrigerating equipment 
told us that his new V/W Compressor 
had “‘babies”—miniature models that 
look just like the original. 

By means of a ball bearing in the top, 
each “baby” dramatizes the principles 
of dynamic and static balance that give 
“papa” freedom from destructive vibra- 
tion. Not only that, but a number of 
bankers and other top executives have 
discovered that “baby” makes an 
exceptionally handy and attractive 
paperweight. 

Accompanying “baby” is a “birth 
announcement”—a two-color, 16-page 
booklet not much larger than a couple 
of postage stamps which explains what 


the V/W Compressor family contributes 
in terms of economical cooling of all 
kinds. 

By special arrangement with the man- 
ufacturer, readers of BANKING who write 
for the booklet, entitled On The Level, 
will receive gratis both booklet and 
baby 


DESIGN FOR CHECKING 

CHECKS may not be able to talk about 
anything but dollars and cents; yet, 
they could spread a splendid message 
about your institution if you’d only let 
them. In advertising lingo, checks make 
an unusual advertising medium because 
the number of copies is readily estab- 
lished, the total audience can be easily 
estimated, and the reader interest can- 
not be questioned. You can check up on 
your check design by using the handy 
sample kit that a manufacturer of 
safety paper has recently made avail- 
able. 


CRIME’S 15 BILLION DOLLAR BILL 

Fifteen billion dollars a year is the 
fee paid by the American businessman 
to criminals for 1,200,000 burglaries, 
larcenies and robberies. You and your 
customers could cut this fee consider- 
ably by observing certain common- 
sense precautions outlined in an 8-page 
booklet issued by an insurance company 
that has studied this problem closely. 
It might be worth while to use this book- 
let as a guide to see if your good cus- 
tomers are employing modern methods 
to outwit criminal organizations. 


BATHROOMS THAT ARE 
BEAUTIES 

Modern, attractive bathrooms can 
boost sales of bank-owned residential 
property and add measurably to the 
security of the subsequent mortgage. 
A 14-page booklet replete with color 
illustrations and diagrams is offered by 
a manufacturer of plumbing supplies. 
It contains a number of basic bathroom 
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Banks throughout the Nation call on lowa's 


Largest Bank for fast collection service; for 


accurate, up-to-the-minute credit informa- 


tion; and for helpful cooperation with 


customers who are interested in establishing 


branches in this State. 


You are invited to make use of the complete, 


modern facilities available here to expedite 


your business in the lowa territory. 


IOWA-DES MOINES NATIONAL BANK 
& TRUST COMPANY 


DES MOINES, IOWA 


NATIONAL UNIOB 
FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY) 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


THIRTY-NINE Y 


HONORABLE DEALIN! 


EE EEEEEEEEEE EE EEE 
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MEMBER FDIC 


THE 115 
YEARS WERE 
FRUITFUL 


_— its inception in 1824 
Rensselaer Polytechnic In- 
stitute has trained many of our 
leaders in science, engineering 
and industry...200 of its 
alumni have served manufac- 
turing or public-service cor- 
porations as presidents or vice- 
presidents... 100 have been 
full professors in our colleges 
...many others have headed 
important industrial work. 


Your client with a grant avail- 
able for education and research 
can help make the next 115 
years as fruitful, and make his 
name live on forever, too. Why 
not write the Institute at Troy, 
New York, for information on 
what needs to be done? 


plans and much information on color 
harmony, architectural and decorative 
design, arrangement of fixtures and pip- 
ing, and a bathroom planning work 
sheet. And in financing new homes, as 
well as selling old ones, practical back- 
ground information of this sort will help 
you in dealing with owners, architects, 
contractors and builders. 


CHRISTMAS SPECIAL 


There is still time (if you act quickly) 
to investigate an art display that tells 
the age-old Christmas story, is painted 
in oil, is weather-proofed and illumi- 
nated, is made only on order and is yours 
exclusively in your community. It’s all 
explained in an 8-page booklet that will 
contribute some fresh thinking in case 
you are in a last minute search for 
Christmas display ideas that will put 
your bank way out in front of the 
Christmas parade. 


Reminder Reviews 


LIGHT THE Way . . . A 14-page book- 
let, with illustrations and diagrams, 
shows why more efficient operation, 
less congested lobbies, and a more at- 
tractive banking floor follow the instal- 
lation of modern directional signs that 
have illuminated lettering carved in 
glass, and that helps sell bank services. 


Livinc EXPENSES . . . Want to know 
where your money goes? . . . here’s 
an easy-to-keep record (don’t confuse it 
with a budget book) prepared by a 
large financial organization to help you 
accumulate money. 


NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENTS . . . Bank- 
ers can protect themselves (and their 
customers) against heavy losses from 
alteration and forgery of negotiable 
instruments IF they follow the sugges- 
tions made by a manufacturer of pro- 
tective devices and safety paper in an 
exceptionally attractive 32-page book- 
let. 


House AFIRE . . . A readable 16-page 
folder issued by a large fire insurance 
company tells you how to keep fire away 
from your home... important in- 
formation when you consider that one 
thousand American homes catch fire 
every day. 


RE-ARM THE Executive .. . “Cold 
figures and hot facts” about a way to 
step up executive production by at least 
20 per cent . . . this 32-page booklet, 
smartly illustrated, tells how the pub- 
lisher’s “‘ Voice Writing” equipment can 
melt work away with surprising ease. 
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Branch Bank Window 
Displays 


ig problem of window display for 
banks is comparatively simple, 
since they require only a few pieces 
at any one time. But for branch banks 
the problem is much more involved. 
Displays must be ordered in quantity 
and, to be most effective, should be uni- 
form in all branches. 

Take California Bank, with 52 offices 
in and around Los Angeles, as an ex- 
ample. Several years ago we neglected 
window display to a large degree be- 
cause windows in many branches were 
not designed with display purposes in 
mind. 

Our first idea, which was in effect for 
several years, was to use displays only 
in those branches which had large win- 
dows. Displays were then designed and 
placed in 14 such windows, being moved 
on a rotating basis monthly. The cost of 
displays ran from $15 to $35 each. Ac- 
cordingly, it was necessary to show 
them in all 14 windows if we were to get 
our investment out of them. Obviously, 
it was impossible to use any special 
seasonal copy in such displays and it 
was obviously equally impossible to 
have the displays uniform in all 
branches. 

In 1935 California Bank ads were 
condensed into three-column, six-inch 
space or a six-inch square area. Dis- 
satisfaction over the then existing win- 
dow display set-up focused attention on 
the need for window advertisements 


which, though not necessarily bigger, 
should be better and more economical. 

Going on the assumption that point- 
of-sale advertising, used effectively by 
national manufacturers, ought to pro- 
duce results for purveyors of services, 
California Bank decided to give this 
method a whirl. We found that the new 
three column, six-inch ads could be 
blown up to 17-inch squares and re- 
produced by the lithograph process on a 
card 20 inches square, for less than $25 
per month. 

Inquiry revealed that attractive 
frames in which to display the cards, 
painted a Chinese lacquer red and with 
easel backs, could be purchased for ap- 
proximately $1 in quantities of 100. 
These were sufficiently sturdy that they 
could be expected to last several years 
with occasional repairs. 

Today California Bank’s newspaper 
ads are accompanied, once a month, by 
simultaneous appearance of the same 
copy, enlarged, in the windows of all the 
bank’s branch offices. This serves sev- 
eral purposes, the most important being 
identification of the bank with its news- 
paper advertising. Secondly, it makes 
hundreds of thousands of impressions 
and, finally, it gives the bank point-of- 
sale advertising. 

Rop MACLEAN 
Manager 
California Bank 
Los Angeles 


Some of the window blow-ups in their frames 


CAUFORNIA BANK 


VELOANS 
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GOOD SEATING 
2000 Hours a Year! 


@ YOU SPEND a lot of time in 
your office chair. Why not be com- 
fortable? Moreover, why not sit 
properly, erect —at the same time 
completely relaxed? Harter Comfit 
chairs are engineered to give proper 
weight distribution and back sup- 
port, to make good posture easy 
and natural! 


Chair shown is the Comfit Junior 
Executive, one of six great chairs 
in the famous Harter Comfit Line. 
Instant, simple adjustments, seat 
and back; foam rubber cushions; 
streamline styling; welded steel 
construction. 


Modern steel chairs for every office 
and industrial need. Send for cata- 
log today, The Harter Corporation, 
Sturgis, Michigan. 


HARTER 


“COMFIT” ADJUSTABLE STEEL CHAIRS 


WASHINGTON 


* A splendid opportunity to 
become acquainted with your 


government while on 


your 
Eastern holiday. You will 
enjoy the Hay-Adams’ luxu- 
environment, dignified 
and superb cuisine. 
Write for complimentary book- 


let of Washington, D. C. 


From $3.59 Single $5. Double 


HAY-ADAMS 


CGA SIXTEENTH STREET AT 
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ASK BANKING 


><> 


Following is the question that wins the $5 
award this month 


At present it is not possible to deter- 
mine beforehand just what collection 
charge will be made by other banks. In 
my duties as collection teller I have 
found that customers resent this un- 
certainty. Is it not possible to establish 


uniform collection charges among all 
the banks in this country? 
REASONABLE amount of uni- 
formity is not only possible but 
also very desirable. However, conditions 
in the various localities of this large 
and diversified country of ours will 
make for some differences in the costs 
of collecting items with resultant differ- 
ences in the charges for those services. 
But this most decidedly should not 


PREPARED 
for Denvice! 


HE extent of our capacity to serve 


as your St. Louis correspondent is the 


result of years of preparation and careful 
development of the banks and bankers 
division of Mercantile-Commerce. 


Here, out-of-town bankers will find 
men with extensive, first hand experi- 
ence in such fields as rural credits, bank 
operations and service charges, and the 
analysis of investments. 


This well rounded department com- 


prises a team of trained men thoroughly 


familiar with your problems through 
actual experience. Their specialized 
knowledge, together with the collective 
judgement of the entire division, is always 


prepared to serve the correspondents 
of Mercantile-Commerce. 


MERCANTILE-COMMERCE 


Bank and Trust Company 
SAINT LOUIS 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT 


INSURANCE CORPORATION 


mean that there is any uncertainty in 
any bank as to what the total charge 
would be for collecting any item at any 
point in the United States. Customers of 
banks, like the buyers of any other 
service or commodity, are entitled to 
know what those services are going to 
be before they obligate themselves. 

In order for this to be accomplished 
on a national scale, however, there must 
first be a uniformity of such charges 
among the banks of the different local 
and regional clearinghouses. The sched- 
ules of these clearinghouses can then be 
issued to all banks. This would enable 
customers to be given the exact cost of 
collecting any item at the time it was left 
with the receiving bank. The adjust- 
ment of such matters is important. 


Se a bank advertising budget be pro- 
rated according to (a) percentage of deposits, 
(b) promotion plans for current year, (c) 
number of depositors served or (d) experi- 
ence of former budgets? 

A SUCCESSFUL ADVERTISING CAMPAIGN 
must first consider the second item on 
your list, namely, “plans for current 
year’. However, these plans cannot be 
based on wishful thinking, but on known 
facts obtained from a survey of the po- 
tentialities for increasing the bank’s 
services to the community. The addi- 
tional income from such increased serv- 
ices can then be estimated and a por- 
tion of that income allocated to procur- 
ing it. This is the way that not only 
advertising but all expenses should be 
budgeted—that is, upon a percentage 
of the income and not on the deposit 
liability or number of depositors served. 
All expenses bear a direct relation to 
the income. Therefore, if a bank is to 
make the profits it hopes for it must 
control those expenses individually in 
relation to that income. It is here that 
the experience of former years will prove 
of value. 


><> 


Prizes Every Month! 


Each month $5 will be paid for the best ques- 
tion submitted to this department, and $2 will 
be paid for all other questions answered here. 
Generally, the questions should be related to 
bank methods and operations. Only questions 
of general interest will be answered. 


Answers will be given by E. S. Woo.ey, 
who conducts the department, and other 
operations authorities of BANKING. 
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Government 
Financial Agencies 


To the Editor: 

For a number of years, I have been a 
very admiring reader of BANKING, and 
have found many helpful suggestions in 
this publication. However, in your Sep- 
tember issue, in the article on “ Govern- 
ment Financial Agencies”, there is 
evidently a clear misrepresentation. 

The article in general gives the im- 
pression that Federal savings and loan 
associations are government agencies, 
in the same sense that you would con- 
sider the Home Owners’ Loan Corpora- 
tion—which is not a statement of fact. 

This is especially brought out in the 
summary of real estate “acquired by 
the Government”, wherein you show 
Federal savings and loan associations 
as having $143,000,000 in real estate, 
along with the HOLC, Federal land 
banks, and other corporations wholly 
owned and controlled by the Federal 
Government. 

Our Federal associations have no 
more right to be included in that list 
than have national banks, because we 
are chartered by the Federal Govern- 
ment and supervised by the Federal 
government agencies in the same man- 
ner in which national banks are char- 
tered and supervised by agencies of the 
Federal Government. 

J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 
Executive Vice-president 
Citizens’ Federal Savings and 
Loan Association 

San Francisco, California 


Dean R. Hit, president, Hill 


Mortgage Corporation, Buffalo, 

N. Y., is the new president of the 

Mortgage Bankers Association of 
America 
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BANK DEPOSITORS 


VOTE 6 TO 1 FOR 


HAMMERMILL SAFETY 


Of concern to every bank execu- 

tive... this interesting result 

of poll to determine America’s 
best-known check paper! 


THESE ARE THE FACTS. An independ- 
ent national organization asked 1000 
bank depositors: ‘““With which one 
brand-name of check paper are you 
most familiar?” When the results 
were tabulated, Hammermill Safety 
Paper topped the second-ranking 
brand by more than 6 to 1... polled 
almost twice as many votes as all 
other brands combined! 


DEPOSITORS VOTE: ‘‘Hammermill 


Safety ... now there’s a name that I 

know! I've used Hammermill papers in 

my own business for years!"’ 
WHAT THESE FACTS MEAN to your 
bank: Your depositors know the 
Hammermill name. They use 
Hammermill papers in their busi- 
ness. They respect Hammermill 
quality. And they respect your 
judgment when you supply them 
checks on Hammermill Safety. That 
isthe “plus” whichonly Hammermill 
Safety can give you—the opportu- 
nity to win for your bank the pres- 


LOOK FOR THIS 
SURFACE MARK 


MADE BY THE MAKERS OF HAMMERMILL BOND | 


\ 


BANKERS AGREE: “‘It’s only good busi- 
ness to give depositors check paper they 
know and have confidence in.”’ 


tige and good will of the best known 
name in paper. 

IN USE, Hammermill Safety lives up 
to its reputation. Its distinctive 
design gives checks an air of author- 
ity. It’s easy to write on, easy to 
handle. It’s sturdy . . . folds with- 
out splitting, does not cut through 
on checkwriting machines. It re- 
veals immediately any chemical or 
mechanical alteration. 


SEE IT... TRY IT. Mail coupon for Sample 
Book and Specimen Checks today. 


SEE FOR YOURSELF why Hammer- 
mill Safety wins the vote of two out 
of three depositors. Mail coupon 
below for sample book and port- 
folio of specimen checks. 


pook of Ham 
Portfolio of Specime 


Position mpany letterhead) 


(Attach to, or write on, CO 
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THE 


NATIONAL CITY BANK 


£1845 


Dis 


Statement of Condition 


SEPTEMBER 30, 


1940 


ASSETS 
Cash and Due from Banks 


United States Government Obliga- 
tions 


$ 90,824,366.25 


43,520,348.87 
15,925,960.85 


Other Securities . 


Capital Stock of The National City 


Building Co. 2,075,000.00 


Real Estate Owned . 52,589.15 
Loans and Discounts 56,904,473.85 
Accrued Interest 509,872.43 


Customers’ Liability on Acceptances 


and Letters of Credit 2,525,400.89 


Customers’ Liability on Loan Com- 
mitments 443,155.59 


Other Assets . 152,616.57 


$212,933,784.45 


LIABILITIES 


$ 9,000,000.00 
4,350,000.00 
1,200,874.29 


Capital Stock . 
Surplus. 
Undivided Profits 


$ 14,550,874.29 


Reserves . 2,641,074.78 


Dividend on Capital anor Payable 


October 1, 1940. 270,000.00 
Accrued Interest and Expenses 94,922.75 
Deferred Credits and Other Liabilities 210,375.14 
Acceptances and Letters of Credit 2,525,400.89 
Loan Commitments Outstanding 443,155.59 


Corporation, Individual and Bank 
Deposits $150,487,154.32 
Savings Deposits 29,807,161.71 


Trust and Public 
Deposits 


11,903,664.98 192,197,981.01 


$212,933,784.45 


NOTE: United States Government obligations carried at 
$13,397,994.96 are pledged to secure trust and public 
deposits and for other purposes as required or permitted 
by law. 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Money That Melts 
In The Rain 


FTER a holiday spending spree you often hear people say, 
A “My money simply melted away.” It’s a common la- 
ment. But there is a kind of money that literally melts in a 
rain or even a heavy fog. And a cloudburst or leaky roof 
might mean financial ruin for a large holder. 

“What kind of money is that?” you ask. It is salt—one of 
the earliest mediums of exchange, and among primitive peo- 
ple still in current use. It may be in the form of cake made of 
salt dried from sea water or scraped from salt plains; it may 
be of rock crystal hewn from salt mines. 

A piece of salt “money” from Sierra Leone in West Africa 
has recently been added to the money exhibit of the Chase 
National Bank. It is in the original container, a cylindrical 
case about two feet long and made of palm leaves fastened 
with fibres. It is three inches in diameter and weighs four 
pounds. Twelve of these containers full of salt is the pur- 
chase price of a wife and one is used for preparing the wed- 
ding feast. 

No wonder salt has always been held precious, for man 
cannot live without it in some form. Bitter tribal wars have 
been waged in the Sudan for sources of salt. A few years ago 
when Italian soldiers marched into Ethiopia, they found 
that containers of salt were being held by the bank as part of 
its reserve. 

In some inland sections of the South Sea Islands a table- 
spoon of salt buys a peck of potatoes. In Ethiopia it is said 
that 24 bars of salt 10 inches long and 2 inches wide and 
deep are equal in value to about one Maria Theresa silver 
dollar. 

There’s an odd custom in northern Russia. Instead of 
treating one’s friend to a drink or sundae, it is considered 
courteous to let him lick one of your salt “coins” or bars. 

In the Sudan the pieces do not conform to any shape but 
are roughly equal in weight. A piece in the Chase exhibit 
from the Dongola Province, northwest Sudan, weighs over 
14 ounces and has the equivalent value of one piastre or 
about five cents in our money. 

Various words and expressions in our language bear wit- 
ness to the high regard for salt and to its use as money. For 
instance, the word “salary” comes from the Latin “sala- 
rium” (from “sal,” meaning salt) and reminds one that 
Caesar’s legionaries were paid partly in common salt. In 
ancient Greece salt was traded for slaves, hence the expres- 
sion “not worth his salt.” “Salting away money” and 
“salt of the earth” are other interesting relics of the time 
when salt didn’t just come in a box from the grocery store. 


Three forms of salt—all negotiable 
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Most Popular Names 
for Banks 


T. D. MacGregor 


stuDY of the latest bankers’ direc- 
A tory reveals some interesting facts 
and figures concerning the relative 
popularity of names for banking institu- 
tions. The two leaders are “State” and 
“First National”, with 3,821 and 2,276 
respectively. The complete list is as 
follows: 


Peoples. . . .. 479 
Merchants. . . 447 
Union..... 256 
Commercial. ...... 194 
156 
119 
92 
Deposit... . 88 
67 
Guaranty. . . 65 
62 
51 
Second National........ 49 
45 
Community... .. 42 
Liberty. : 37 
Fidelity . 30 
24 
Manufacturers. ... . 23 
21 
20 
Mutual. . 16 
16 
13 
Third National... . 11 
United States....... 11 
Mercantile. .... 10 
Provident. ..... 9 
Drovers. . 9 
Bankers. . . 8 


Five each: Tradesmen’s, Stockmen’s, 
Stockgrowers, Iron, Produce. 

Four each: Fruitgrowers, Live Stock, 
and Metropolitan. 

Three each: Lumbermen’s, Dairy- 
land, Corn Belt, Equitable, Fourth Na- 
tional. 

Two each: College, Hamilton, Dis- 
count, Truckers, Fiduciary, Seamen’s, 
Producers, Dairymen’s, Safety, Co- 
lumbia. 

One each: Army, Bountiful, Frater- 
nal, Tanners, Hardware, Cylinder, Pi- 
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lot’s, Workingmen’s, What Cheer, Pee 
Dee, Zion, Brotherhood, Frontier, Ag- 
ricultural, Machinists’, Artisans, Pea- 
cock, Food Dealers, Fifth, Blue Grass, 
Ebenezer, Tinker, Oystermen’s, Citrus, 
Ninth, Integrity, Prosperity, Sweet 
Home, Economy, Gold Standard, Avis 
and Birdsboro (Pa.), Arsenal, New 
Era, Conqueror, Lone Jack, Telegra- 
phers, Corner Stone, Cattle, DeLay, and 
Anchor. 


Unusual Hobbies 


To the Editor: 


ANY bank officers and employees 
have developed unusual hobbies, 
far removed from the conventional 
stamp and coin collecting, model ship 
and house building, fishing, golf, riding. 
For example, at The Cleveland Trust 
Company, one officer has a complete 
carpenter shop and makes full-size fur- 
niture of professional quality. Another’s 
hobby is motion picture photography; 
another breeds hunting dogs. 

Among the employees, one teller 
takes color motion pictures of profes- 
sional excellence and is helping to make 
commercial films for the bank. Another 


has an elaborate watch repair establish- 
ment in his basement and fixes watches 
for himself and his friends. Still others 
have great interest in short wave radio, 
miniature train systems, fish hatcheries 
and “magic” tricks. One breeds the ex- 
pensive mink out of which he ultimately 
hopes to receive quite an income; an- 
other raises pheasants and pea fowl. 
Others run Summer camps, officiate 
regularly at football and basketball 
games and in other sports. 

In a recent issue of the bank’s maga- 
zine, a hobby show staged by employees 
was described. Among the 24 hobbyists 
who participated were “Doc” Evan 
Corns, guns; Frank Chap, match boxes; 
Mildred Millavec, pictures carved in 
Ivorene; Bud Freiberger, Gerry Hag- 
erty and Melvin Novy, stamps; Paul 
Hrapshaw, handmade furniture; Assist- 
ant Secretary H. E. Husted, miniature 
duplicates of furniture in his home made 
to scale; Assistant Treasurer J. K. John- 
son and Ralph Barton, coins; Maude 
Brown, needlepoint; Elvira Walter, 
crocheting; Dick Taylor, Steve Masley 
and John Chodera, movies; Nelka Hoyt, 
photography; Peter Plungas, printing. 

Paul Edgar displayed innumerable 
pipes. 

The exhibits emphasized the desira- 
bility of developing natural desires to 
collect something or become interested 
in activities foreign to every-day duties. 
A hobby is never just another job to do; 
it is always a source of pleasure. 

—I. I. SPERLING 
Assistant Vice-president 
The Cleveland Trust 
Company 


Out-of-Town Banks 


Out-of-town banks and bankers will find here 


complete banking facilities for prompt and 


economical handling of accounts in Chicago. We 


would appreciate the opportunity of serving you. 


Crry Narionat Bank 


AND TRUST COMPANY of Chicago 
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SALEE STRERE 


(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation) 
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A MAGAZINE OF INFLUENCE AMONG MEN OF INFLUENCE 


BANKING 


A\* ADVERTISEMENT IN BANKING reaches, at low 
cost, one of the most compact and influential 
audiences ever assembled by an American periodical. 


Every banker is an influence in his community as 
the manager of an important business, as an advisor, 
executive officer or director of many enterprises. 


Coverage of the Bank Market 


14,000 of BANKING’s 34,000 A.B.C. circu- 
lation goes to members of the American Bank- 
ers Association (membership is by danks, not 
by individuals), representing 96% of the na- 
tion’s total banking resources. These bank- 
owned copies are routed to an average of over 
4 bank officers giving a bank-copy readership 
of 60,000; then, the individually-addressed 
copies reach an average of two readers or 
40,000 more, giving a total readership of 
100,000 men of influence. 


Official Journal of the American 
Bankers Association 


BANKING is published by (and is a depart- 
ment of) the American Bankers Association. 


Unlike many trade associations, the American 
Bankers Association is actually operated by 
representatives of member banks who are 
active on the twenty-seven Commissions, 
Divisions, and Departments—and on numer- 
ous Committees. They work constantly toim- 
prove the management, service and methods 
of all banks and to advance banking interests 
generally. This task requires, in addition to a 
permanent staff of about 150 persons, a hard- 
working volunteer force of nearly 600 top 
rank officers drawn from every state in the 
Union. 


The news of these men and their progress is 
found first in BANKING. The results of their 
efforts and research are read first in BANK- 
ING—and, when separately published in a 
book or special pamphlet, are frst announced 
and reviewed in BANKING. 


A study of the job being done by the American 
Bankers Association will indicate the practi- 
cal, every-day kind of assistance which makes 
the Association (and BANKING asits official 
journal) so indispensable in meeting the con- 
stantly expanding responsibilities of organized 
banking. 


Editorial Achievements 


The editorial excellence of a magazine is a 
yardstick of its advertising value. 


In addition to the exclusive reporting of work 
done by the many specialized groups within 
the American Bankers Association, BANK- 
ING constantly originates surveys and stud- 
ies of important banking subjects. 


BANKING is also the prime source of latest 
information on “cash item’’ subjects such as 
consumer credit, agricultural credit, mortgage 
financing, customer relations and economical 
management. 


BANKING publishes original material only 
(except in a special ‘Speech Digest”’ depart- 
ment) which comes from experts in various 
economic, financial and banking fields or is 
uncovered from unusual, hard-to-find sources 
searched out by our editorial staff. 


BANKING is truly designed for reading. It 
is a product of today. It is aware that times 
change. It is made for use. It speaks the lan- 
guage of business. And it covers banking. 


Exclusive Features for the 
Advertiser 


BANKING is the only national A.B.C. publi- 
cation and has the largest paid circulation in 
the bank field. Its acceptance by seasoned ad- 
vertisers is reflected in its advertising volume. 


Over a period of years, five separate, independ- 
ent surveys have demonstrated that BANK- 
ING is preferred in at least a 3 to 1 ratioas the 
most useful magazine to bankers everywhere. 


This reader preference is also evident among 
bankers whose interests are highly specialized. 
For example, a representative group of real 
estate officers of banks in answer to a recent 
survey (conducted by another publication) 
accorded BANKING a 10 to 1 preference over 
the next bank publication. 


BANKING also pioneered the Educational 
Displays program at Regional Conferences 
and Conventions of the American Bankers 
Association, enabling advertisers of bank equip- 
ment and supplies to display their products 
under the most favorable auspices. 


In cooperation with other departments of the 
American Bankers Association, BANKING 
is able to give aid and direction in developing 
sales policies, in creating accurate mailing 
lists, and in otherwise establishing a complete 
and effective sales program for companies 
interested in the bank field. 


Important New Developments 


The American Bankers Association is cur- 
rently engaged in a broad and far-reaching 
program that vitally affects the welfare of 
every banker. Appreciating the significance of 
this program, bankers are keenly interested in 
its results. The natural consequence is a sharp- 
ened reader interest in BANKING as it re- 
ports on latest developments from month to 
month. 


To keep pace with this trend BANKING’s 
cover has been re-designed, type faces changed, 
layout improved, articles shortened for quicker 
reading, Association activities segregated ina 
special “‘Organization”’ section, and new edi- 
torial features added. 


In September, 1940, BANKING cooperated 
in publishing the 20-year-old BULLETIN 
of the American Institute of Banking. 
Heretofore the BULLETIN, issued in Sep- 
tember, January, April and July, has been 
pocket-sized and carried no advertising. Now, 
in a new format (same page size as BANK- 
ING) it offers BANKING’s advertisers a 
97,000 paid, unduplicated circulation among 
bank officers and bank staff members. 


We will gladly send you further information 


on the bank market—on BANKING—or on 
the “‘new” A.I.B. BULLETIN. 


BANKING 


Journal of the 
American Bankers Association 


22 EAST 40th STREET 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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WELCOME 


BANKER 


Your Official Headquarters, Hotel 
TEXAS, considers it a privilege to 
welcome and serve such a distin- 
guished group as you of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association. We hope 
that your visit to Texas will be most 
enjoyable. As a suggestion for your 
added pleasure, visit some of Texas’ 
many places of interest. This State 
has been chosen for much of Ameri- 
ca's National Defense activity and 
offers you an opportunity to view 
first hand the Preparedness Program 


in action. 


While in Fort Worth, choose Hotel 
TEXAS for your personal address. 
You will find this modern hotel 


friendly and comfortable. 


TEXAS 


_FORT WORTH 
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“Lell him I’m in conference, Miss Ball...” 


TED GARRETT is a funny fellow. 


He’s hard to sell 
to sell 


him the most good. 


downright hard 


on the very things that'll do 


Right now, for his own sake, Ted 
ought to have a bank account . . . an 
insurance policy. ..a systematic plan 
to accumulate money for the future. 
But has anybody convinced him yet? 

Not by a wide, wide margin! Ted 
has too much confidence — misplaced 
confidence — that tomorrow will take 
sare of itself. Oh, he'll wake up some 
day, of course. But then it may be 
too late. 


That's why we concern ourselves 


with waking up Ted, and thousands 
like him, while there is still time to 
accumulate a backlog for his future. 
That’s why we convince him — sell 
him -that, for tomorrow’s security, 
he must start to put away a little 
money today. And by means of the 
Living Protection plan we encourage 
him to continue this, persistently, 
systematically, until he has a sub- 


stantial sum. 


Then one day he turns up at the 
bank with a sizeable check. Part of 
it he uses to finance a home or an in- 
vestment of his own. He does busi- 


ness with the bank . . . he covers his 


INVESTORS SYNDICATE 


LIVING PROTECTION 


Established 1894 


interests with insurance .. . for now 


he isa man of substance. ..a respon- 
sible member of the community. 

It is a man’s size job to sell the 
habit of financial responsibility to 
Ted Garretts, the land over. But in 
so doing, Investors Syndicate helps 
many of them accumulate worth 
while sums they might not have had 
otherwise; implants, in many, finan- 
cial stability they might not have 
acquired elsewhere. And that, we be- 
lieve, is a service to society. 


Home Office, Minneapolis, Minnesota. Affiliates: 
Investors Syndicate Title and Guaranty Co., 


New York; Investors Syndicate Limited, Canada. 


A WELL BALANCED PROGRAM 
1. A bank account 


2. Life Insurance 
3. Living Protection 
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PRESENT DAY BANKING’S PROGRAM OF ACTION 
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“Letters, memorandums, 


* * 


ND it’s easy to see where the trouble starts. 
Old-fashioned, time-wasting two person dic- 
tation is the real culprit. 

For while she sits waiting for the boss’s next 
word, other work waits, too. Someone is looking 
for those memos and letters. All down the line 
there’s needless delay, and bottlenecks grow. 

Dictaphone can prevent all this. It he ‘Ips execu- 
tive and secretary both work together more 


DIC 


The 


sit— 
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filing and what not— 


stacked on my desk. And I sit waiting for him to 
finish dictating. No wonder things move slow.” 


effectively. With this modern dictating machine 
you get things done when they ought to be done. 
Without de lay ...and without rushing. 

Find out now what the Dictaphone Method 
can do for you. Arrange to see the new Dicta- 
phone movie, “*What’s an Office, Anyway?” 
Or try a Dictaphone for yourself—at no cost 
or obligation. Just fill in the coupon ... mail it 
today! 


DICTAPHONE 


TAPHONE CORPORATION, 420 Lexington Ave. B-11-40 
In Canada—Dictaphone Corporation Ltd., 86 Ric sender Street, West, Toronto 


Please have your local representative arrange a showing for me of the Dictaphone 
movie **What’s an Office, Anyway 


Please send me your Progress Portfolio describing the new Dictaphone Cameo Dic- 
tating and Transcribing Machines. 


Name 


Company 


Addres 


word DICTAPHONE is the ‘inesiaeianed. Trade- Mark of Dic taphone Ccrsatatiinn, Makers of 
Dictating Machines and Accessories to which said Trade-Mark is Applied 
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THE EDITORIAL PAGE 


By WILLIAM R. KUHNS 


100,000 Bank Directors 


use the word business constantly as though it 

\ meant something all by itself. For instance, we 

say that business thinks such and such or busi- 

ness wants this or rejects that. The truth is that business 

is split up by competition and varied interests into a 

thousand different ways of thinking. It is far from 

united. 

There is one place, at least, where these elements all meet 

together with a common interest and that is across the bank 
directors’ table. 


The Story Thus Far... 


IN THE years that have passed since 1929 when business 
fell flat on its optimism and politics seized the ball, a 
remarkable, historical effort has been going on for the 
purpose of restoring public confidence in business and 
making the team function all right again. 

Generally speaking the effort has not been organized. 
It consisted of a little of everything under the sun and 
made up in earnestness what it lacked in organization. 

For example, one phase might be called the Appease- 
ment program—the process of letting the Government 
take a bite here and a hunk there, or maybe an inch 
here and a mile there, and so on. Another was Public 
Relations, which included a lot of things. The third was 
Better Service to the public and the fourth, which hap- 
pens to be our Golden Text for today, was an increase in 
Teamwork within and between various business groups. 


I. Appeasement 


THE appeasing method worked here just as it did at 
Munich only more so. Free enterprise sought to tempo- 
rize with what seemed like a mild case of socialism. Ap- 
peasement began perforce because there wasn’t anything 
else to do; it thrived on hope and continues through 
habit. 

But like Little Black Sambo, who sacrificed to the tiger 
his new red coat, his beautiful green umbrella, his purple 
shoes with crimson soles and finally his blue pants, 
business now has less and less to appease with. 

Every time the Government stepped on the toes of 
private business there was hope that the thing was an 
accident—that the G-gentlemen didn’t really mean it. 
They always said “whups, excuse it please” before doing 
it again. All of which brings forcibly to mind the defini- 
tion of a gentleman, once offered in the House of Lords, 
to wit, a man who never insults anyone unintentionally. 


II. Public Relations 


DuRInG the last decade thousands of books, magazine 
articles, movies and speeches have been produced (1) 
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telling the public about business and (2) urging business 
to take off its glasses and fight. 

You would think that with all this effort something 
would have happened but that is the strange part of it. 
We have become accustomed to miracles and startling 
sights but certainly one of the most amazing things 
ever seen has been the spectacle of business riding the 
public relations horse for all it is worth without ap- 
parently getting any place. 


Ill. Public Service 


“Know Your BANK” is a powerful little sentence that 
President Hanes used to describe what he believed 
should be part and parcel of public relations in the bank- 
ing field. This doctrine is simplicity itself but is of 
epochal importance in the history of American banking. 
His idea was to keep on telling the public all about 
banking but to say it chiefly with service. Education 
begins at home. Physician, heal thyself. 


IV. Teamwork 


Now, President Houston, during his current term in 
office, wants to bring about a closer teamworking rela- 
tionship between banks and their directors for the good 
of the community and the protection of free enterprise. 
“Know Your Community” he says, and keep in mind 
that the fate of economic freedom, as far as each one 
individually is concerned, will not be determined in 
Washington but along your own Main Street, in the 
record of each institution. 

The weak spot in the armor of business during these 
recent years has been a lack of teamwork and collective 
action among various business groups. 


There are more than 100,000 bank directors in this 
country and the future of banking rests largely in 
their hands. They constitute the business backbone of 
the nation. 

For the sake of preserving free enterprise in America 
it is highly important that this group of individuals 
should be made to feel that they are definitely a part 
of the banking system. 

BANKING begins this month a series of articles inter- 
preting this concept of a director’s job. 

To work more closely with directors, to help them get 
from their managements all the value they have a right 
to expect, will be a major objective of the Houston ad- 
ministration. 

It will also be a major objective of this magazine 
during the coming year. 
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Your 40-Hour Week 


the Wages and Hours Act was requested by A. L. M. 

Wiggins, chairman of the A.B.A. Committee on 
Federal Legislation, of Colonel Phillip B. Fleming, 
Wage and Hour Administrator, in a telegram sent to 
Colonel Fleming by Mr. Wiggins. 

A copy of the telegram was included in a letter 
directed by Mr. Wiggins to all members of the Associa- 
tion reviewing the argument made by the A.B.A. at the 
Wages and Hours Division hearing last Summer. 

Members have also received from the office of the 
General Counsel, D. J. Needham, a copy of the regula- 
tions and explanatory bulletin designed to help banks 
determine which employees are subject to the law. 

In addition, the Bank Management Commission has 
prepared a bulletin indicating how the banks can con- 
form to the regulations with the least inconvenience. 

Here is Mr. Wiggins’ telegram to Colonel Fleming: 


Pre we revision of the regulations issued under 


“The new regulations defining executive, administrative 
and professional employees who are exempt from the Wage 
Hour Act give no relief whatever to the 12,000 or more 
small banks considered by your division to be under the 
Act. The non-exemption of employees in small banks arises 
out of an overall provision that an employee is neither ad- 
ministrative nor professional unless his compensation is 
$200 per month or more, regardless of the functions he per- 
forms. While such salary limitation might stand the test of 
reason in the large banks located in the large cities, the 
same yardstick applied to small banks in small communi- 
ties results in practically complete non-exemption of all 
bank employees other than executive managers. 

“We again urge upon you the reasonableness and fair- 
ness of our position: 

“First, by virtue of the fact that the smaller banks are 
almost entirely local service institutions and in many small 
communities are the only business considered by your 
division to be under the Act, that such banks which have 
seven employees or less should be considered exempt. 

“Second, that any salary limitation superimposed upon 
a functional basis should be graduated according to the 
population of the town. A $200 salary may be necessary to 
define a bank teller as an administrative employee in a 
large city, but a similar employee performing the same 
functions in a small community although receiving a 
smaller salary is no less in fact an administrative employee. 

“Furthermore, we cannot believe that salaries under 
$200 a month in smaller towns represent ‘labor conditions 
detrimental to the maintenance of the minimum standard 
of living necessary for health, efficiency, and general well- 
being of workers,’ which was stated by Congress to be the 
purpose of this Act. 

“You are urgently requested to re-examine the testi- 
mony of the American Bankers Association in the hearing 
at Washington on July 9th and to amend these regulations 
on a reasonable and realistic basis in so far as they may 
apply to small banks and to banks in small communities. 
If you are not willing to make such re-examination as a 
basis for the relief asked, may we have the privilege of 
asking for a reconsideration of the entire problem which 
so seriously affects the many thousands of small banks 
throughout the country.” 
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The Regulation 


‘las NEw regulation promulgated by the Administrator of 
the Wage and Hour Division defines which emplovees are 
exempt from the Act as executive or administrative em- 
ployees. Separate definitions are provided for ‘“adminis- 
trative’ and “executive” employees, previously grouped 
in a single category. Administrative employees must be 
receiving a salary of $200 a month or more, and must be 
engaged in work which requires the exercise of discretion 
and independent judgment. Such employees generally are 
those whose duties, while important and associated with 
management, are functional rather than supervisory. 

An executive is defined as one whose primary duty con- 
sists in management, who regularly directs other em- 
ployees, who has the authority to hire and fire or whose 
recommendations as to the hiring and firing will be given 
particular weight, who regularly exercises discretionary 
powers, who receives not less than $30 a week, and whose 
hours of work of the same nature as that performed by 
non-exempt employees under his direction do not exceed 
20 per cent of the hours worked in the work-week by the 
non-exempt employees. This last requirement concerning 
hours of work does not apply in the case of an employee 
who is in sole charge of an independent establishment or a 
physically separated branch establishment. 

The new rules went into effect October 24 when 40 
hours became the standard work-week for all workers 
covered by the Act. 


SOME SUGGESTIONS 


E. S. Woolley, the bank analyst who conducts the “ Ask 
BANKING” department, has jotted down some suggestions 
for meeting problems that will arise in connection with the 
40-hour week. Here is what he says: 

The obvious solution of shorter banking hours is being 
ignored for the reason that this department believes that 
further curtailment of the hours in which banking services 
are available to the public is neither advisable nor neces- 
sary at this time. The modernizing of bank internal operat- 
ing methods will in most cases more than offset the decline 
in working hours and will actually reduce expenses below 
their present level. 

All duplication and unnecessary work must be elimi- 
nated. Duplication of work can easily be detected by having 
each employee prepare a list of his daily and periodic duties 
and having such lists clear through one person. In this way 
duplications will stick up like sore thumbs. 

Banks can also equalize the hours of employees by com- 
puting the time that each has worked up to the end of the 
heavy period. In this way those whose working hours are 
approaching the deadline can be given time off by allowing 
them to come down late or go home early during the usually 
slack days. The work-week can be arranged so that it begins 
at the start of the busy period. However, this necessitates 
arrangement of work so that it can be performed by more 
than one employee. As a matter of fact, the rapid reduction 
of working hours is going tu prove a blessing in disguise for 
American banking, as it is bringing home to bank execu- 
tives the need for improvement in operating systems which, 
in many cases, have not been basically changed for decades. 
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So that bankers may be more familiar with the provisions 
if the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Civil Relief Act of 1940, the 
Consumer Credit Department in cooperation with the Legal 
Department, of the American Bankers Association, outlines, 
as follows, in question and answer form, the Act's main 
features. See, also, page 40. 


WuatT Persons ARE AFFORDED RELIEF? 

The Act gives relief to persons in the military service: 
(1) who may become parties to a court action; (2) who 
have dependents occupying a dwelling for which the agreed 
rent does not exceed $80 per month; (3) who, prior to the 
date of approval of this Act, have contracted for the pur- 
chase of real or personal property on an instalment basis; 
(4) who have obligations originating prior to the date of 
the approval of this Act, secured by a mortgage on real 
or personal property owned by him at the commencement 
of the period of military service and still owned by him at 
the time of the proceeding; (5) who own a life insurance 
policy of a face value not exceeding $5,000; (6) who may 
have certain tax obligations or assessments on real property 
falling due; and (7) who may have initiated or acquired 
rights to any public lands owned or controlled by the 
United States. In addition, sureties, guarantors, endorsers 
and others liable on the obligation but not in military 
service. 


Wuat REviEF HAs THE DEFENDANT AGAINST DEFAULT 
UDGMENTS? 


If the defendant fails to appear in court, no default 
judgment may be taken unless an affidavit is filed by plain- 
tiff showing that defendant is not in military service. If 
the affidavit cannot be supplied, the court may appoint 
an attorney to protect the interests of defendant and, as a 
condition to entering judgment, may require plaintiff to 
file a bond of indemnity. 


Wuat GENERAL RELIEF HAs THE DEFENDANT? 


Any court action or proceeding, in which a person in 
military service is involved, may, in the discretion of the 
court, be stayed at any state. The court is also authorized, 
in its discretion, to stay execution of any judgment, to open 
judgments or to vacate or stay any attachment or garnish- 
ment of property or money. 


Wuat ReEtier Is AFFORDED AGAINST EVICTION FOR 
NON-PAYMENT OF RENT? 

In case of eviction proceedings involving premises 
occupied by dependents of the person in military service, 
for which the agreed rent does not exceed $80 per month, 
the court, in its discretion, may stay proceedings for three 
months. 


Wuat RE tier Is GIVEN A PERSON WHO Is OBLIGATED ON 
AN INSTALMENT SALES CONTRACT ENTERED INTO PRIOR 
TO THE DATE OF THE APPROVAL OF Tuis AcT? 


No right to enforce the contract or to repossess the 
property can be exercised except by action in a court of com- 
petent jurisdiction. The court may order the repayment of 
prior instalments as a condition to termination of the 
contract or repossession of the property, or may order a 
stay of the proceedings. 


ARE THERE ANY LIMITATIONS OF POWER OF THE CourRT 
ro STAY PROCEEDINGS ON SUCH INSTALMENT CONTRACTS? 
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SOLDIERS’ and SAILORS’ DEBT RELIEF 


Yes. In a proceeding to resume possession of a ‘motor 
vehicle, tractor, or the accessories of either, or for an order 
of sale thereof,’ the court shall not stay the proceedings 
unless it finds that 50 per cent or more of the purchase 
price of such property has been paid. Where less than 50 
per cent has been paid, the court shall not stay the pro- 
ceedings but may order the plaintiff to file a bond of 
indemnity. 


ARE THERE ANY EXCEPTIONS TO THE REQUIREMENT THAT 
AN INSTALMENT CONTRACT ENTERED INTO PRIOR TO THE 
APPROVAL OF THE AcT Must BE ENFORCED THROUGH THE 
Courts? 

Yes. If there is a mutual agreement executed in writing 
subsequent to the making of the contract and after or dur- 
ing the period of military service of the person concerned, 
such an instalment contract may be canceled or repossession 
effected. 


Doers THE Act AppLy TO INSTALMENT CONTRACTS 
ORIGINATING SUBSEQUENT TO THE DATE OF APPROVAL 
OF THE Act? 


No. The Act has no application to instalment contracts 
where the deposit is made or the instalment purchase paid 
subsequent to the approval of the Act. With respect to all 
instalment contracts in the future, the parties are on the 
same footing as though this Act had not been passed. 


ARE SALES MApDE PuRSUANT TO PoWERS CONTAINED 
IN CHATTEL MORTGAGES AND REAL ESTATE AND SIMILAR 
OBLIGATIONS VALID IF MADE WHILE OWNER OF ENCUM- 
BERED PROPERTY Is IN MILITARY SERVICE? 


Not if the mortgage or other obligation originated before 
the effective date of the Act. 


DogEs THE Act AppLy TO OBLIGATIONS SECURED BY 
CHATTEL MORTGAGES AND REAL ESTATE AND SIMILAR 
LIENS ORIGINATING SUBSEQUENT TO THE DaTE OF Ap- 
PROVAL OF THE AcT? 


No. With respect to all instalment contracts in the 
future, the parties are on the same footing as though this 
Act had not been passed. 


ARE THE BENEFITS OF THE Act LIMITED TO PERSONS IN 
MILITARY SERVICE? 


No. The Act provides that in the discretion of the court 
any stay, postponement or suspension which under the 
provisions of the Act may be granted a person in military 
service, may likewise be granted to sureties, guarantors, 
endorsers, and others subject to the obligation or liability, 
the performance or enforcement of which is stayed. post- 
poned, or suspended. Provision is made that where a 
person in military service is a co-defendant with others, 
the plaintiff may nevertheless by leave of the Court pro- 
ceed against the others. 


Is THE PERIOD OF MILITARY SERVICE INCLUDED IN 
FIGURING STATUTORY PERIODS FOR BRINGING ACTIONS BY 
OR AGAINST A PERSON IN MILITARY SERVICE, His HEIRS 
OR EstaTE? 


No—regardless of whether the action accrued prior to 
or during military service. 

Much of the relief provided for in the 1940 Act rests 
“in the discretion of the court.”” The court will first deter- 
mine whether a man’s opportunity and capacity to perform 
his obligations are impaired by reason of his being in 
military service. 
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The Houston Year Begins 


ITH the inaugural ceremony in Atlantic City, the 

American Bankers Association entered upon its 66th 
year. The ceremony itself was the climax of an intensive 
convention program, at which the Association’s Divisions, 
Sections, Commissions, Committees and Councils reported 
on their activities of the past year and laid their plans for 
the year ahead. 

The pictures on these four pages will give some idea of 
how the organization looks in action, an idea which it is 
difficult to convey except when these nation-wide activi- 
ties are brought to a focus at the Annual Convention. 

Some of the highlights are merely touched on here—for 
example, the remarkable talk of Dr. William A. Irwin, 
Educational Director of the American Institute of Banking 
Section, which was given on 15 minutes’ notice when Gov- 
ernor Hoey of North Carolina was unable to speak at his 
scheduled time. (For another highlight, see October 
BANKING, page 90.) A further record of the Convention 
will be found in ‘“‘ News Paper”’, beginning on page 112 of 
this issue. Unless otherwise noted, photographs are by 


Fred Hess. 


Right, 1940-41 officers: Treasurer Peyton, Second Vice-presi- 
dent Hemingway, President Houston, First Vice-president 
Koeneke 


Lower right, a post-convention letter from ex-President Hanes 


Secret Service exhibit 


Dr. Irwin receiving his last-minute speaking assignment from 
Dr. Stonier. President Hanes at the left. (See story above.) 
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ROBERT M. HANES 
WINSTON-SALEM, N.C. 


October 1 
1940 


Dear "Hal"; 


As I think back, I am quite sure I thanked 
the membership of the Association very inadequately, 
specifically for the scroll, which I shall always prize, 
and for the beautiful silver, which will be a constant 
joy to Mildred and me; but more than all of this, for 
the friendships and associations which the members have 
given me so generously. For all of these I have the 
greatest appreciation and feel deeply that I have never 
been so greatly overpaid in all my life. 


I have the distinct feeling of having failed 
miserably to meet the challenge which the presidency of 
the A. B. A. offered—-my only consolation is that I did 
the best I could.. 


If it is possible, I shall appreciate your 
passing my thanks on to the membership through "Banking." 


‘Dr. Harold Stonier, Executive Manager, 


The American Bankers Association, 
22 40 Street, 


a 
\ 
(> 
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Co: yours, 


Above, left to right, new business promotion round table, real estate panel, consumer credit round table 


Below, left to right, style show for wives; arrival of Senator Glass (left to right, Gov. Hoey of North Carolina, Senator Glass, 
President Hanes); the news room 
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Above, left to right, Membership Committee, State Legislative Committee, Insurance and Protective Committee 
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Above, left to right, Research Council (in a number of instances individuals in this group are members also of the Economic 
Policy and the Commerce and Marine Commissions), Committee on Federal Legislation, Bank Management Commission 


{bove, left to right, President Gilman of the Savings Division, President Dart of the American Institute of Banking Section, a 
group at the North Carolina dinner (Governor Hoey, Mrs. Hanes, President Hanes, A. L. M. Wiggins) 


Below, left to right, State Secretaries Section, State Bank Division, Trust Division 


> € 
| 
Below, an evening of entertainment at the Ice Revue 
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Are You Keeping Up? 


Dr. Agger is Associate Director of The Graduate School of 
Banking of the A. B. A. and a member of the Rutgers faculty 


Test Yourself 


There is hardly a person today in the group called stu- 
dents of banking—and that includes everybody in the 
business—who doesn’t have a feeling that the news is getting 
ahead of him. Today, more than ever before, we need the 
answers. Just by way of seeing how much goes on around 
you that affects your business, read and answer these 
questions, based on this issue of BANKING. 


1. What are some of the questions that arise in connection 
with our gold hoard? (pp. 25-26) 

2. Does the present position of gold suggest the possibility 
of dethronement by Germany even though she be victori- 
ous? (pp. 25-26) 

3. Why is the future of gold tied up with the future of 
world trade itself? (pp. 25-26) 

4. What is the difference between the ‘‘gold standard”’ 
and the use of gold in final settlement of international 
balance? (pp. 25-26) 

5. What is the present position in the U. S. money system 
of the gold certificate? Of gold itself? (pp. 25-26) 

6. What would be likely to happen to our gold if freedom 
of private ownership of gold were restored? (pp. 25-26) 

7. What effect does the change in the deposit character of 
banks tend to have on the validity of real estate loans? 
(p. 27) 

8. What are some of the questions that have to be answered 


in determining the advisability of making loans on real 
estate? (p. 27) 


9. What are the tests that should be applied to loans 

secured by property? Why do small home loans rank high 
in the order of acceptability? (p. 27) 
10. What circumstances have tended to lessen the popu- 
larity of farm loans with banks and private investors? (p. 27) 
11. Why should FHA insured loans, despite lower rates, be 
more acceptable to banks than uninsured loans? (p. 27) 


12. What have been some of the notable features in the 
trend of mortgage lending? (p. 27) 

13. What problems relating to consumer credit are raised 
by war and rearmament? (p. 32) 

14. Are all forms of consumer credit equally affected by 
changes growing out of war or in connection with the 
swings of the business cycle? (p. 32) 


15. What does experience disclose with respect to the 
“cash loan’’, or personal loan, business in contrast with 
retail instalment credit from the point of view of (a) re- 
sistance to depression, and (b) rate of recent growth? (p. 32) 
16. What is the relationship of the doctrine of ‘‘the ma- 
terialistic interpretation of history” to that of the ‘‘dicta- 
torship of the proletariat”? (pp. 33-34) 

17. What were the principal steps in the revolutionary 
technique suggested by Karl Marx for the establishment of 
dictatorship of the proletariat? How does fascist technique 
compare with that suggested by Marx? (pp. 33-34) 

18. Explain the statement that ‘Communism and Nazism 


are fundamentally the same revolutionary movement.” 
(pp. 33-34) 


TRADE. Brazilians shown loading coffee on an American ship—part of the thousands of tons of coffee shipped annually to the 
United States by our neighbor to the South. See Question 3 
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with These Questions by kugene I. Agger 


19. Why should it be said that ‘Socialism is logically 
impossible without dictatorship’’? (pp. 33-34) 

20. Under what conditions may it be regarded as a civic 
responsibility of a bank to provide trust facilities to a 
community? Need it be a charity? (p. 35) 

21. In making a trust agreement, why should the income- 
earning power of all the elements making up the account 
be carefully considered? (p. 35) 

22. In building up a trust business, what are some of the 
advantages to be gained from cordial relations with local 
attorneys? What are some of the means that can be em- 
ployed to further such relations? (p. 35) 


23. What are the three important factors that the banker 
must take into account in adapting bank operations to a 
changing business situation? (pp. 38-39) 

24. From the point of view of safety which is the more im- 
portant: (a) relationship of capital funds to deposits or (b) 
relationship of capital funds to estimated possibilities of 
depreciation of assets? (pp. 38-39) 

25. Why is the analysis of deposits of significance in con- 
nection with the maintenance of adequate liquidity? 
(pp. 38-39) 

26. Why draw a distinction between primary and secon- 
dary reserves in planning for reasonable liquidity? (pp. 38- 
39) 

27. In what sense may bank earnings be “planned’’? 
What factors are involved in such planning? (pp. 38-39) 


28. From what types of legal obligations may soldiers and 


sailors of the U. S. Army and Navy be afforded relief under 
the new legislation recently enacted by Congress? (p. 40) 
29. What special provision is included in the Civil Relief 
Act relating to instalment contracts? (p. 40) 

30. Are the provisions of the Relief Act limited to agree- 
ments made prior to the enactment of the law? To indi- 
viduals directly in the military services? (p. 40) 

31. What is the excess profit net income below which a 
corporation need not file a return under the excess profits 
tax? (pp. 54-55) 

32. Are the rates uniform or graded? If graded what are 
the minimum and maximum rates and how are they ap- 
plied to taxable excess profit net income? (pp. 54-55) 

33. What is meant by the “income credit” and how is it 
determined? (pp. 54-55) 

34. What is the “invested capital credit”? (pp. 54-55) 
35. What choice has the taxpayer in the selection of the 
base on which his tax is to be calculated? (pp. 54-55) 

36. What is meant by the statement that in considering a 
real estate alteration loan a bank should figure in terms of 
“capital value’’? (p. 58) 

37. What classes of buildings supply the most difficult 
problems in the field of alteration loans? Why? (p. 58) 

38. Why is it said that small commercial loans give rise to 
handling costs considerably greater than those which arise 
in connection with equivalent personal loans? (p. 70) 

39. Under the Wage-Hour Law, how would you determine 
what employees of a bank are exempt? (p. 92) 


DRAFT. An early contingent of draftees signing up in New York City in the first peace-time draft, waich registered over 
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17,000,000 men in the nation. See Question 28 


Liquidity in 


This report on the agricultural lending methods of a 
Midwestern bank is taken from the case history files of the 
American Bankers Association’s Agricutural Credit De- 
partment, director of which is A. G. Brown. This sum- 


marization was made by KENNETH MCLAREN, of that 
Department. 


Chevrolet car note I made with you in August, 

Mr. Neumann.” Young farmer Henderson was 
sitting at the desk of banker Clyde C. Neumann, execu- 
tive vice-president of the Farmers & Merchants Na- 
tional Bank, Oakland, Nebraska. ‘“‘ Well, George,”’ said 
Mr. Neumann, “T’ll tell you what we’ll do. The other 
day you told me that you knew of a place down near 
Omaha where you could buy from day-old to a few 
weeks-old calves. Instead of endorsing this $70 on your 
automobile note, go down there and pick up a few calves 
and grow them to an age and weight where they will 
liquidate your entire automobile indebtedness. You 
have had experience in handling calves and had good re- 
sults last year. You have the extra milk that is necessary 
and the facilities to care for a few extra calves, so this 
should work out to. good advantage for you. Instead of 
the cash payment, we will take a chattel mortgage on the 
calves and attach it to the automobile note.’”’ Thus, once 
again, Mr. Neumann re-emphasized his belief in the 
productivity of livestock and the liquidity of agricul- 
tural paper. 

From 1900 to 1920 the gradual increase in land values 
in the area served by the Farmers and Merchants Na- 
tional Bank tended to stabilize the credit position of the 
individual farmer-borrower. These increased land values 
formed the basis for increased real estate loans, the pro- 
ceeds of which were more often than not used by the 
farmer to pay off current operating bank loans. With the 
beginning of the Twenties, however, the unfavorable 
change in these farm land values caused the bank to 
alter its attitude to one of stressing the importance of 
methods of repayment. In analyzing the farms in its ter- 
ritory, the bank found that the farmer who marketed his 


M hee leaves $70 to pay on that $250 second-hand 


Farm Paper 


Liquid Position of Agricultural Credits 


NUMBER OF 
1939's 311 
ACCOUNTS 
PER CENT OF 


LOW LIQUIDATION 


$229,646.26 $110,589.72 
301,860 .06 77,902.22 
314,335.17 65,270.28 
295,620.28 53,681.79 
290,992 .07 72,028 .06 
333,531.11 50,707 .78 
373,775.51 42,300.53 
396,818.23 31,518.10 
406,320.77 37,871.25 
406,374.74 52,084.87 
379,641.68 66,590.07 
376,008.24 73,398 .32 
323,143 .89 53,228.57 
289,595 .38 $1,225.75 
454,596.91 55,950.21 
467,902 .83 57,756.13 
489,119.24 81,188.56 
672,562.30 112,853.89 
743,671.63 122,750.06 
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crops through livestock instead of selling the grain 
directly off the farm, i.e., the livestock farmer, (1) main- 
tained the fertility of the soil, (2) usually made a small 
profit and (3) was in a position to reduce or liquidate his 
bank loans from the sale of his livestock. 

To Mr. Neumann’s bank “liquidity” is not a theory 
but an analyzable fact. Based upon a liability ledger 
which contains notations of security and repayment 
provisions for each and every loan extended to the 
bank’s farm customers, Mr. Neumann can, in many 
cases, point out how a particular farmer borrowed and 
repaid his loans 20 years ago. The space allotted to the 
notations on the ledger is small, and the remarks, there- 
fore, exceedingly concise. Where further information as 
to repayment is desired, however, a more complete 
memorandum can be typed in a space provided at the 
top of the actual note itself or on a sheet of paper which 
is attached to the note. To prove the liquidity of his 


Deposit and loan experience in Mr. Neumann’s bank 


BANKING 
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1921 97 5 
1922 : 100 7 
1923 103 7 
1924 104 8 
1925 101 7 
1926 108 8 
1927 113 8 
1928 114 9 
1929 122 9 
1930 133 8 
1931 133 
1932 176 8 
1933 212 8 
1934 234 8 
1935 244 8 
1936 . 261 8 
1937 292 8 
1938 309 
1939 311 
| 100 


Above, cattle in the bank’s area. Right, an interesting ledger 
sheet, showing one customer's transactions 


farm loans, Mr. Neumann has drawn upon his liability 
ledger for the “Liquid Position” table shown on the op- 
posite page. This particular review is based upon 311 
agricultural accounts which were on the books of the 
Farmers & Merchants National Bank during the year 
1939. This group of accounts has been analyzed for li- 
quidity during 1939 and each year prior to 1939 that the 
individual accounts were on the books of the bank. The 
high represents the high loaning point of each individual 
borrower during each year, while the low is the low point 
of liquidation. These high and low points are taken col- 
lectively, although they may not be reached simultane- 
ously, as one individual’s account may reach its peak 
and another its low point at one and the same time. The 
difference between the collective highs and collective 
lows forms the basis for the percentage of liquidation in 
the bank’s agricultural credits. As can be readily seen by 
the “liquidity ratio”, the tabulation tells its own story 
of the repayment possibilities inherent in the bank’s 
agricultural paper. 


Drawinc upon his records for further information, 
Mr. Neumann presents the graphic story of his bank’s 
deposit and loan experience for the period from 1926 
through 1939. It is interesting to note the increasing de- 
pendence of the bank upon its lending function for the 
major source of income. As is true of country banks as 
a whole, out of a total of 18,856 loans extended in the 
amount of $7,899,557.33, over the eight-year period, 
6,967, or slightly over one-third of the total number, 
were strictly accommodation loans of $100 or less, 
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aggregating only 5 per cent, or $410,337.69, of the total 
value of all credit extended. 

As one means of supporting the values of farm ma- 
chinery, power equipment, dairy, and stock cattle and 
other livestock, the bank employs actual values as estab- 
lished by current farm sales of personal property in its 
trading area. In many cases the Farmers & Merchants 
National Bank clerks such sales. Notations are made of 
the actual sale values in the various classifications. These 
records are used whenever necessary to prove current 
local farm values and have been found extremely bene- 
ficial in supporting values on loans up for discussion 
with the bank examiners. 

In the recent past, intensive advertising and personal 
contact drives for feed lot cattle business by competitors 
have been promoted in the territory served by the 
Farmers & Merchants National Bank. A competitive 
interest rate, together with a record of real service to the 
farmer over a long period of years, has, however, pro- 
vided the successful defense against the inroads of out- 
side competition. 
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ORIGINALITY 


in Chapter Activities and Publications 


nd the utilization of those ideas in Institute activi- 

ties by the junior bank men and women is reflected 

in chapter publications. A few illustrations, drawn at 

random and shown at the bottom of the page, serve to 
illustrate this point. 

All Institute progress is not shown on the front cover 
of chapter publications. A quick glance at the inside 
pages brings to light reports of real progress in extend- 
ing the Institute’s usefulness to its own members and 
the public at large. 


[isa there is no dearth of originality in thinking 
a 


* 


RICHMOND CHAPTER’S WOMEN’s COMMITTEE set a 
goal last year “‘to stimulate the interest of more bank 
women in A.I.B. educational classes; to secure a sub- 
stantial increase in membership; to have several inter- 
esting programs for women members only; and to 
encourage women members to participate in all Chapter 
activities.” 

Results: ““One hundred per cent increase of women 
students over last year; the largest women’s member- 
ship according to record . . .” 


* 


CLEVELAND CHAPTER’s PuBLIC EpucaTion Com- 
MITTEE “‘has completed a very successful year of service 
to the schools of Cuyahoga County. It furnished speak- 
ers for 112 talks; arranged for 15 showings of the film 
from the Federal Reserve Bank of Minneapolis; and the 
various banks had a total of 49 group visits from the 


The Melting Pot (Schenectady). Who could read this title 
without associating it with money? And besides, isn’t a bank 
a “melting pot” of ideas—and other peoples’ problems? . . . 
Legal Tender (St. Louis). Funk and Wagnalls define legal tender 
as “coin or other money that may legally be offered in payment 
of a debt.” Banks always are associated with money and debts 


THE 
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several schools, making a total of 176 talks, and a total 
attendance of 25,000... .” 

“, . the schools have shown a most cooperative 
spirit this year, and so long as we are able to furnish 
capable and well informed speakers, the committee will 
continue to receive the schools’ heartiest cooperation, 
and steps have already been taken to enlarge the pro- 
gram for next year.” 

More of this and perhaps on-coming generations will 
not get a wrong impression of bankers. 


* 


PHILADELPHIA, CLEVELAND AND St. Louts CHAPTER 
bulletins have made it easy for members to locate 
monthly calendars of events by placing them either on 
the inside of the front or back cover pages. With the 
schedule of activities so readily available, no one can 
convincingly offer the excuse for not attending meetings 
that, “I forgot the date.” 

Senior bank officers, who are preoccupied with major 
banking problems but who like to share in A.I.B. 
activities, will find these calendars handy. 


* 


BuFFALO, CHICAGO AND Hupson County (N. J.) 
bulletins include timely articles on general banking 
topics. 


To RocHESTER AND SAN FRANCISCO CHAPTERS’ 
editorial boards orchids are awarded for their intelligent 
presentations of 1940-41 courses, as shown by the illus- 
trations on the opposite page. 


Anthracitems (Pottstown). Pennsylvania and anthracite are 
just about synonymous. No one could read this title without 
associating it with coal—a major industry in the Pottstown 
area... . The Richchap. Did you ever notice that when you 
tell a friend you work in a bank, he thinks you are a “rich 
chap”? But this title has another purpose—identification 
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Bank ORGANIZATION AND OPERATION 

Bankine 

: Harry 1. Epcexton 
lreasurer, Rochester Trust & Safe Deposit Co, 

Number of 


Instructor 


Sessions 


First Session Monpay, 30, 1940 


Bank Organization and Operation is the first of a series of 
three courses which, together, analyze and describe the way 
in which our present-day banking system actually functions. 
Bank Organization and Operation, Money 
and Banking, and Bank Administration) may be said to pre- 
the “why,” and the “what” 


These courses 
sent, respectively, the “how,” 
of banking 

Bank Organization and Operation is a study of the prac- 
tical, day-to-day operations of a bank, department by depart- 
ment. Its general theme is a description of the process by 
which the banking system performs the millions of banking 
transactions taking place each day in the United States. 

The text is a working manual of banking operations, 
replete It explains the complex systems by 
which it is possible co clear checks all over the country, to 
receive deposits and make loans, and to perform the fune- 
tions of the modern bank safely, expeditiously, and without 


with forms 


EXCESSIVE 


Cons Law 


Among the subjects covered in the course are contracts, 
agency, master and servant, partnerships. corporations, bluc 
sky laws, the transfer of stock, personal property, sales, real 
property, estates, trusts, carriers, warchousemen, collections, 
guaranty, suretyship, insolvency, bankruptcy, and conflict 
of laws. 

Necoriaste 


Law Il 


Instructor FE. Brown 


Member Law Firm Harris, Beach, Folger, Bacon & Keating 
Number of Sessions , 25 
First Session Weowxespay, Ocroner 2, 1940 

\ banker should be as familiar with the provisions of the 
Uniform Negotiable Instruments Act as is a lawyer with the 
proper procedure of thé courts. The law of negotiabiliry, 
which for a long time was confined to checks and promis- 
sory notes, has been extended in accordance with business 
demands vo bills of lading, stock certificates, trade and bank 
acceptances, and warchouse receipts. 

In the textbook for this course, each section of the Nego- 
tiable Instruments Act is discussed separately, and, by way 
of illustration, adjudicated cases are cited 


Numerous prac- 
tical illustrations are given, and the complete act is printed 
for ready reference. Forms of various kinds of negotiable 
instruments are included. Quasi-negotiable instruments are 
discussed, and, as far as the Uniform Warehouse Receipts 


1 Banking | Law I Act, the Uniform Bills of Lading Act, and the Uniform Nicholas E. Brown 
luseructor T. Srewaar Stoc Transfer Act relate to negotiability. the appropriate 

ustructo’ 
Arrorney, Monroe County Savings Bank sections of concern to the banker are included. 
Number of Sessions 2 


Alfred T. Stewart 


Instructor in Law 


First Session Weoxespay, Octonrr 2, 1940 

While the average banker need not be a lawyer, he should 
have a general knowledge of the nghts and obligations of 
parties to contracts and sales and should understand the legal 
principles applicable to estates and trusts. In other words, a 
banker should know what is law and what is not and so be 
able to distinguish berw cen law and lawsuits 

The Institute course in Commercial Law is designed to 
teach the banker to act in accordance with establisned legal 
principles and to refer doubtful questions to a lawyer. The 
rextbouk used has been prepared especially for Institute stu- 
dents and cites the ruling cases on various points of law. The 
book is replete with decisions applicable to a banker's daily 


problems. 


Fooxontcs | 
Instructor Groace W. Jarrray 
Economics Department, West High School 
Number of Sessions 
First Session. Famay, Ocronen 4, 1940 
Feonomics | approaches the subject of economics from a 
problem standpoint. Among the subjects discussed are the 
extractive industries, farm problems, manufacturing indus- 
tries, railroads, public utilities, building and construction 
work, and price practices and policies. The problems of tax- 
ation, recent monetary developments, the problems of inter- 
national economic relations, the causes and suggested con- 
trols of the business cycle, and the more significant economic 
trends which have developed in recent years are also con- 
sidered. The text throughout contains a minimum of the 
usual economic theorizing. 


Freres Photo 
George W. Jaffray 


Instructor in Economics I 


Above, Bank Interest (Rochester) describes courses completely. Below, San Francisco’s A.I.B. News gives 
a schedule which makes program planning easy. 


SCHEDULE OF COURSES 


Students must be members 
of the Institute. Enroll when 


you register. 


Discuss your educational 


® 


FALL SEMESTER 


1940 


Enroliments for the Fall 
semester will he taken between 
August 19 and August 31. In 
order to be assured of getting 
into the class desired, students 


¥ are urged to register as early 2s 
with your Consul or , ged 
with the staff in the Chapter . See your Consul. 
rooms. 
_ Students will be allowed the 
The minimum passing grade 


for Institute courses is 75% 


2.76 


privilege of changing their 


ram up to but not after 

the third lecture of the course. 
lor ina 

Students must attend 8047 After the third lecture stu- 

of the classes in any course to dents who are obliged to with- 


be eligible to take the final 


examination 


Members of the Chapter 


draw for reasons their 
control will be allowed to 
attend the same course at a 
later date. 


may receive A.1.B. credit for 
equivalent university work in 
Commercial Law, Negotiable 
Instruments, Economics 1, Eco- 
nomics 1], Money and Bank- 
ing, Accounting and Invest- 
ments I. Inquire at the office 
for further details. 


Applications for refund or 
transfer must 
on the form provi or 
purpose, immediately after 
student discovers that he can- 
not continue the course. 


FALL SEMESTER BEGINS SEPTEMBER 3. 1940. REGISTRATION PERIOD AUGUST 18 to 3! 


FALL SEMESTER BEGINS SEPTEMBER 3 


NO CLASSES WILL BE HELD OW THE LAST DAY OF THE MONTH OR BANK HOLIDAYS 


REGISTRATION PERIOD — AUGUST 19 TO 31 


SCHEDULE OF COURSES * 


FALL SEMESTER 1940 
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a Schedule of Courses — Fall Semester, 1940 


Savings 


Mr. AvBic is Deputy Manager of 
the American Bankers Association. 


1940, the volume of savings 

deposits in the banks of the 
United States increased $702,468,- 
000 or 2.80 per cent over the previ- 
ous year, according to reports 
received by the Savings Division, 
American Bankers Association, from 
the state banking commissioners 
and the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency. This is more than five times 
the increase of $133,557,000 in 
1938 over 1937. 

After reaching their low point 
of the past decade at $21,125,534,- 
000 in 1933, savings deposits, as 
represented by savings accounts, 
time certificates of deposit and 
postal savings redeposited in banks, 
rose at a slow, steady pace to a 
volume of $25,783,415,000 in 1940, 
slightly below the volume of $26,- 
090,907,000 in 1927. 

Of the five different types of 
banks which carry savings de- 
posits, the mutual savings banks 
have the greater volume, with $10,- 
584,149,000 belonging to 14,523,953 
depositors. The national banks fol- 
low with $7,894,340,000 in the ac- 
counts of 16,138,052 depositors. 
State banks have $4,373,069,000 
belonging to 9,246,736 depositors; 
trust companies have $2,910,630,- 
000 to the credit of 5,703,667 ac- 
counts, and private banks hold 
$21,227,000 for 29,872 depositors. 
Private banks have practically 
vanished, except in New York 
and Pennsylvania, their aggregate 
number being only 75. 

Postal savings redeposited in 
banks amounted to $103,629,000 
at June 30, 1940, an increase of 
$26,457,000 over last year. The 
volume of all the postal savings was 
$1,289,521,333, indicating that only 
8.0 per cent of the money deposited 
in postal savings had been rede- 
posited by the Post Office Depart- 
ment in the banks of the country. 

Savings per inhabitant were $196 
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Fs the year ending June 30, 


Deposits Again Rise 


W. ESPEY ALBIG 


as compared with the all time high 
of $237 in 1928 and the past decade 
low of $168 in 1933. 

Every section of the country 
registered an increase in total sav- 
ings for the year. 

State banks made the greatest 
gain during the year. Total indi- 
vidual deposits show an increase in 
all the geographical areas, the total 
gain being 9.8 per cent over the 
previous year. The relation of sav- 
ings deposits to individual deposits 


is 46 per cent, the lowest point in 
the past two decades. 

The number of savings accounts 
increased 544,752 over that of last 
year, with the total on June 30, 
1940, indicating 45,649,177 ac- 
counts as compared with 39,262,- 
442 in 1933 and with 53,188,348 in 
1928. 

Since individuals frequently have 
more than one savings account, the 
total number of accounts is greater 
than the total number of savers. 


SUMMARY OF SAVINGS DEPOSITS AND DEPOSITORS IN THE BANKS AND TRUST 
COMPANIES OF CONTINENTAL UNITED STATES COMPILED FROM 
REPORTS RECEIVED BY THE SAVINGS DIVISION, AMERICAN 
BANKERS ASSOCIATION, JUNE 30, 1940 


Savings Per Inhabitant Gain in Savings % Gain 
1940 Savings per Inhabitant in Savings No. of Savings 
(000 omitted) 1940 1940 over 1939 per Inhabitant Depositors 
States $ $ $ % 1940 over 1920 1940 

251,476 298 8 2.8 11.6 549,460 
New Hampshire....... 230,044 40 22 4.9 41.6 373,981 
eee 137,234 384 30 8.5 1.9 267,887 
Massachusetts........ 2,545,482 590 14 2.4 56.5 3,714,164 
Rhode Island......... 341.767 489 18 3.6 35.6 613,174 
Connecticut .......... 943,690 552 22 4.2 64.8 1,451,944 
New England....... 4,449,693 528 13 a.m 48.7 6,970,610 
New York........... 7,639,059 $71 1 e 113.1 10,697,489 
New Jersey.......... 1,224,216 295 11 3.9 98.0 2,523,570 
Pennsylvania......... 2,420,247 245 9 3.8 63.3 4,763,991 
District of Columbia. . . 118,280 178 1 .6 134.2 283,923 
ee 83,024 314 10 3.3 96.3 151,178 
436,853 241 13 33.1 928,292 
Middle Atlantic..... 11,921,689 395 6 FS 92.7 19,348,443 
268,220 lul 4 4.1 55.4 512,921 
West Virginia........ 126,673 67 1 1.3 10.7 290,437 
North Carolina... . 118,089 33 4 13.8 29.8 251,359 
South Carolina 34,576 18 1 5.9 72.7 70,024 
Georgia...... 124,088 40 1 2.4 14.9 399,667 
Florida ‘ 81,668 43 5 10.4 32.8 214,510 
rere 103,038 36 2 5.9 44.0 308,216 
Mississippi........... 71,055 33 2.9 94,469 
Louisiana . 147,490 63 12 23.3 14.5 357,397 
Texas 210,397 33 2 3.7 73.7 353,339 
ne ae 47,359 24 2 9.1 26.3 75,559 
147,391 $2 1 2.0 33.3 204,633 
Tennessee.......... 171,166 59 2 3.5 34.1 375,209 
Southern......... 1,651,201 45 1 2.3 Fan 3,507,740 
Ohio... 1,107,397 161 15.8 2,456,508 
Eee ee 343,872 101 6 6.3 6.3 638,472 
1,088,145 138 8 6.2 31.4 2,400,732 
CCR eee 696,712 133 1 7 24.0 1,611,209 
bo Cre 452,871 145 3 2.0 9.8 1,026,904 
398,370 143 4 2.7 28.9 893,669 
240,595 95 7 8.0 58.3 442,451 
EO SEIN 310,977 82 5 6.5 13.9 747,611 
Rast Central....... 4,638,939 130 3 2.4 4.4 10,127,556 
North Dakota........ 29,004 45 5 12.5 75.8 54,979 
South Dakota........ 30,064 47 8 20.5 77.6 55,719 
rrr ee 64,054 49 3 6.5 32.4 160,838 
cb 79,456 44 2 4.8 26.7 192,824 
er 41,362 75 1 1.4 44.4 72,508 
22,465 91 1 14.2 42,306 
93,513 84 22.2 221,159 
New 13,601 26 10.3 27.8 25,156 
76,608 33 2 6.5 21.4 141,843 
West Central....... 450,127 49 2 4.3 50.0 967,332 
241,153 140 4 2.9 19.7 531,327 
re re eee 2,168,372 315 28 8.2 9.0 3,596,590 
PSR errr 30 580 58 1 1.7 21.6 59,866 
63,098 115 2 1.7 1.8 170,698 
16,589 151 11 7.9 19.3 23,639 
EET 29,914 60 14 18.9 44.4 $7,173 
eRe 2,671,766 235 14 5.6 18.1 4,720,599 
United States.... . 25,783,415 196 1 a 36.1 45,642,280 
FOES 66,801 161 6 3.9 201,816 
U.S. and Hawaii.... 25,850.216 196 1 = 45,844,096 


~ Norte: Figures in italics are decreases. 


BANKING 


Where to Spend 10 Billion 
Defense Dollars? 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 31) 


put where there is no skilled labor at all. Plants must 
run; it is also desirable that they shall not be blown up: 
the result is a compromise. 

In addition there are the cantonments or training 
camps for troops. Certainly these are not being located 
in concentrated industrial centers; in fact, the complaint 
from the Middle West is that too many are being placed 
in the South. Here again there are a number of conflict- 
ing considerations. If too many troops are concentrated 
in the South they are not strategically located, they do 
not become acclimated to cold weather soon enough, 
and there is complaint from the sections from which they 
were drafted. On the other hand the delay in passing the 
Selective Service Act compelled the Army to put more 
troops than it would have preferred in sections where 
tents could be used. 

But we must not fall into the error of placing undue 
emphasis in our thinking upon the exact location of 
defense orders or the identity of the company which 
secures the order. Bethlehem Steel will build ships and 
the General Motors and du Pont companies will make 
machine guns and powder, all at such and such places. 
But if Bethlehem Steel does construct four aircraft 
carriers at Quincy, Mass., hundreds of items will come 
from other places and will be made, in many instances, 
by very small manufacturers. 

Ford and General Motors have told us for years that 
the products of many thousands of different manufac- 
turers, many of them small, go into the finished automo- 
bile. If this is true of peacetime production it is equally 
true of defense production. A big new smokeless powder 
plant may be built in West Virginia, but does it neces- 
sarily follow that the steel fence around the plant, the 


road building machinery, the water supply apparatus 
and the sewage disposal apparatus come from West 
Virginia? 

For one thing the National Defense Council has 
pushed the idea of the split-order, that is, the acceptance 
of bids for portions of large Army-Navy orders, thus 
opening the way for a small company to bid on as much 
of a large order as it can supply. It has encouraged as 
many companies as possible to work on the defense 
program, as must be apparent to anyone who reads, 
from day to day, the lists of contracts let. 

But quite aside from any deliberate policy the very 
necessities of a production effort as huge as the defense 
program require that sub-contractors play a very large 
part. It may be that a huge airplane order has to go to 
an existing manufacturer in southern California or 
Hartford or Buffalo or Baltimore. But where is the 
hardware coming from? Not necessarily from next door. 

It is obvious that as the manufacture of airplanes, 
tanks, machine guns and other defense items gets into 
mass production the plants will become more and more 
of assembly lines and less of fabricators. This means 
increasing diversification, or fingering out to the sub- 
contractors for component parts. 

As yet I cannot discover any count, or even estimate, 
of all the ramifications of the defense program. The Army 
has appropriations available for next year for plants, 
construction and armaments (not counting the pay of 
troops) of about 5.5 billions. When its budget was only 
700 millions it let half a million separate contracts a year. 

The number of contracts will not increase propor- 
tionately to the jump-up in appropriations, because a 
million dollar contract was a big one a few years ago, 
whereas at the present time they are being made for as 
much as 100 million apiece. But even with this allow- 
ance the figures prove how extraordinarily extensive 
must be the ramifications of the defense program. It will 
be a rare commodity indeed, and a rare bank, in city or 
country, that, directly or indirectly. will not be affected. 


In connection with Mr. Atwood’s article, BANKING presents below and on the following page a few illustrations 

showing how organized business and banking are cooperating in the national defense program. Below left, army 

officers conferring on soldiers’ uniforms. Right, at the Army Ordnance Association meeting. Left to right, seated, 

Brig. Gen. Benedict Crowell, W. S. Knudsen, chairman of the National Defense Advisory Commission, Lt. Gen. 
Hugh A. Drum. and standing, R. P. Patterson, Assistant Secretary of War 
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Left, a few of the nation’s out- 
standing industrialists and econ- 
omists at a luncheon given by 
Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., third from 
left, on the occasion of the 
Automobile Show in New York. 
The theme of the discussion 
was“ Mobilizing America’s Eco- 
nomic Strength” 


Below, an advertisement dis- 
tributed by the Advertising 
Department of the American 


Bank Loans for Stepping Up 


National Defense 


Many business and industrial concerns of this 
area are planning to co-operate in the National 
Detense Program through execution of defense 
orders. In some instances this will require plant 
equipment, inventory or labor expansion for 
increased production 

The First National Bank in St. Lours fully realizes 
the importance of the National Defense Program 
ond stonds ready to make loans to business and 
industry for thot purpose. Applications for such 
loans will be given our immediate and consistent 
attention 

Inquiries are invited, and you may be assured 
of our sincere desire to be of any possible 


assistance 


GENERAL MOTORS 


wu YOUR CONCERN 


participate in the National Defense Program? 


Many concerns, with the expec 
tation that they may sown be par 
ticipating in the National Detense 
Program, are analyzing their plant 
facihties, equipment and capacity, 
and grving serious thought to ways 
and means of thea work. 
ing capital so as te he in a position 
to finance increascd operations as 
demands are made upon ther 


Te euch concerns the credit fact 


tres and financial experience of the 


help mance 

toms. Let ox expt 
loaning services 

be utilired to 


working capital for yous buness 


Bankers Association 


WHO WILL FINANCE 
DEFENSE? 


* Financing of the vast national 
defense program will take two forms: 
direct expenditures by the government 
financed by the sale of Federal securi- 
ties, and the financing of business con- 
cerns which have government contracts. 


%& We believe that both forms of 
financing can and should be carried out 
through normal, existing channels. The 
banks of the country have the re- 
sources, the trained personnel and the 
knowledge of their own communities 
which equip them to handle a very large 
part of the necessary financing. 


% This bank welcomes loan applica- 
tions from local firms participating in 
national defense projects. Such appli- 
cations will receive immediate attention 
and cash will be made available at once 
when normal safeguards are assured 
for depositors’ funds. 


. LOANS TO BUSINESS CONCERNS 


on mach of row materiale 
Perchese of new 
Readily of gaat 
rom af 
of anders 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


IN ST. LOUIS 


Broadway - Locust - Olive 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEFOSIT 


Left, an ad of the Rhode Island 


Above, an advertisement of the First Hospital National Bank 


National Bank in St. Louis 


Below, the Insurance Committee for the Protection of 
American Industrial Plants meeting with Federal officials 
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W. RANDOLPH BurGEss, Vice-chairman of the Board, 
National City Bank of New York, before the Na- 
TIONAL BANK Division of the AMERICAN BANKERS 
ASSOCIATION. 


NE WAY of picturing to ourselves the confusing 
O situation in which we find ourselves is to attempt 
to visualize two alternative courses which now appear to 
be open to this country. 

The first is to continue the way we have been going, 
that is, to continue in the depression which has now 
lasted for nearly ten years, with continued large unem- 
ployment as a moral and social as well as economic drag 
on the whole country. In this situation and without 
substantial recovery, the defense program would become 
an almost unbearable burden. If that program can be 
carried through only by a decrease of other production 
and other consumption, it means a further decrease in the 
standard of living, a decrease which might be socially 
dangerous at a time of large unemployment and sub- 
standard consumption in many population groups. This 
is not the moral atmosphere for an energetic defense 
effort. This course would leave us at the conclusion of 
war with a greatly weakened economy. 

The second alternative is that under the stimulus of 
the defense program we might again put the whole na- 
tion to work, so that the defense program is added to 
and not subtracted from our present output. If we thus 
lift the total national income there will be large increases 
in government tax receipts, and decreases in unemploy- 
ment which should make possible large reductions in 
relief expenditures and thus bring the budget nearer to 
balance and lessen technical causes for inflation. But 
more important still, a nation at work without the drag 
of unemployment is a more effective nation both for 
defense and for progress. 


r 

i pursuit of this second course might indeed lead 
us to the point where over-expansion and _ inflation, 
resulting from the more active use of money already 
created, might become a real danger and not just a 
bugaboo. We should have to be alert to see its approach 
and try to avoid it, but only when it really threatened. 
The machinery should be prepared in advance. 

Clearly, the second course is the only sane choice. 
If we prefer it we must seek it consciously and intelli- 
gently. That means two sorts of action: 1, the encourage- 
ment of enterprise and production; and 2, preliminary 
steps in getting under control the potential factors of 
inflation. 

What are the essential steps of public policy which 
must be taken to make progress in these directions? 

As to the encouragement of enterprise the story is 
long and familiar; but it certainly includes the need of a 
vigorous and active security market, less hampered by 
stringent controls and technical rulings and laws. 

We need a revision of the labor relations act to give 
the employer as well as the employee a square deal. At a 
time when the all-important task is to increase effi- 
ciency and production, we would do well to consider the 
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Put Our House in Order 


effects of mandatory provisions of the wage-hour law 
with respect to reduction of working hours and pay- 
ment of overtime, which tend to raise costs and prices 
both to the government and to the general public. 

We need railroad legislation to help clear up the debris 
of insolvencies. 

We need revision of the utility holding company act 
to open the way for the utilities to finance, through the 
open market, additions and improvements. 

We need an intelligent and sympathetic administra- 
tion of these and other laws. 

We need a careful revision of tax laws to encourage 
and not discourage enterprise. 

But on the other side of the picture we must begin to 
put our house in order against the time when expansion 
may be followed by overexpansion and inflation. Here 
again all that can be done within the compass of this 
discussion is to suggest somewhat dogmatically several 
avenues in which action is desirable. 


W: surely must get the government budget under 
better control, and should make a beginning at cut- 
ting expenditures outside the defense program. With 
any recovery in business activity, that should not be too 
difficult. Likewise this is no time to be launching forth 
on costly long-term state, county and city undertakings 
which will place added burdens on the taxpayer and 
compete with the Federal Government in the markets 
for labor and supplies. 

The mechanisms of monetary control greatly dis- 
torted by the depression legislation need overhauling. 
In particular it is unnecessarily dangerous and disturb- 
ing to confidence to continue on the statute books power 
for the President to issue $3,000,000,000 greenbacks 
solely at his own discretion. 

In similar position are the power and instruction to 
buy huge additional amounts of silver and the power to 
devalue the dollar still further. 

The repeal of these powers will concentrate monetary 
controls more fully in the Federal Reserve System, where 
they belong. 

The Federal Reserve legislation itself needs review 
as to the System’s real independence of politics and the 
adequacy of its power of control. 


To the Jury 


L we do not bestir ourselves and take the case of 
private or community banking to the public, we are likely 
some day to find a bill rushed through Congress that 
will, in whole or in part, change the entire banking 
structure of this country. So far such attempts have 
failed, but that does not mean they will always fail. We 
have in recent years seen legislation passed that nobody 
believed possible a decade ago. And we must keep con- 
stantly in mind that the threat to the Americansystem 
of banking is growing both in scope and intensity.— 
CHARLES R. REARDON, President, Illinois Bankers 
Association. 
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The Time Bomb 


ROBERT M. Hanes, President, Wachovia Bank and 
Trust Company, Winston-Salem, N. C., before the 
AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION as President. 


J yoOw can this nation defend itself? Basically, it can 
H be no stronger than the people and the industries 
which compose it. A chartered banking system with 
every bank as strong as possible and every banker keenly 
aware of his responsibility to his depositors and to the 
country’s real welfare, is absolutely essential to the 
nation’s defense plan. 

This emergency of defense may well have within it 
the stern realities which will help the American people 
to appraise soberly some of the policies which we have 
been blindly following. If we are to spend ten billions for 
defense, what is it that we wish to defend? Against what 
will this vast defense mechanism be directed? In the 
last analysis, is it not against concentrated, centralized, 
and arbitrary government? American democracy rests 
squarely on the principle that we should not have any 
more government than that which is necessary to decent 
and orderly social relations. The detailed regulation of 
our economic life, a bureaucracy with a million em- 
ployees, and the excessive concentration of power in the 
executive branches of the government, are all foreign to 
our proven traditions. 

It is a matter of grave concern that we have come to 
accept deficit financing as a permanent fiscal policy. We 
not only proceed from year to year on an unbalanced 
Federal budget, but we have permitted the compound- 
ing of the Federal debt to a huge total which threatens 
the solvency of the entire economy. Such procedures 
forecast certain critical options: The repudiation of the 


A Potential Threat 
Lae unfortunate member of society—at least he be- 
lieves himself to be unfortunate—who stands on the 
street corner of every town or city in this country, utter- 
ing opinions subversive to banking, is a potential threat 
to every bank, a potential threat to the job of every 
banker, and of every bank employee. This man is a 
potential threat to the investment of every banker in 
banking, and a threat to the industry as a whole. An 
enemy of private enterprise, of the profit system, the 
man who clamors for bigger and better seating capacity 
at the public trough, bigger and better deficits in 
school districts, city, county, state and national govern- 
ment, is the same man who stands on the street corner 
and clamors for bigger and better distribution of wealth 
through the agencies of county, state and national 
government—distribution of wealth he had no part in 
creating. 

I defy any man to prove that these demands of 
the man-in-the-street are not now being placed in par- 
tial effect by the duly selected representatives of the 
people.—CLaubE L. Stout, Executive Vice-president 
and Cashier, The Poudre Valley National Bank, Fort 
Collins, Colorado. 
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debt, the further devaluation of the dollar, confiscator, 
taxation, or printing press inflation. No country cai 
achieve military defense unless it is economical, 
prepared. 

This country is rich enough in resources and man 
power to build adequate defenses against military at 
tack, provided it pursues fiscal policies which are de 
signed to encourage thrift and strengthen solvency 
Two of the dictatorships which menace the peace of the 
world today developed from the internal bankruptcy 
which occurred in Germany and Italy. Waste, extrava- 
gance, inflation, disregard of the rights of both workers 
and savers, were all practiced in the days when the 
pattern of dictatorship was being shaped. The seizure 
of political power was quickly followed by the seizure of 
economic power. The excessive regulation and contro! 
of business activity is a familiar phenomenon in every 
arbitrary government which exists today. 

We are willing to take the road of sacrifice and of 
hard work. As a nation we have indicated our readiness 
to pay for the larger part of the national defense pro- 
gram by increased taxation. Against this process there is 
no significant protest. But unless we put an end to defi- 
cit-financing, to profligate spending, and to indifference 
as to the nature and extent of governmental borrowing, 
we will surely take the road to dictatorship. 

Insolvency is the time bomb which can eventually 
destroy the American system. Happily, there is at this 
moment a reassertion of the American principles of hard 
work, sacrifice and cooperation. In this great emergency 
these ideas are gaining momentum. In the past they 
have never failed us. They are as truly American as our 
great mountains, our wide valleys and our mighty rivers. 


Across the Border 


No one in authority in Canada today is under any 
illusions as to the magnitude of the task we have set for 
ourselves. No one is under any illusions as to the extent 
of the sacrifices which our people may yet be called upon 
to make. We are prepared to make sacrifices and to ac- 
cept a temporary restriction of our liberties to assure 
greater freedom for the days to come. Such liberties, we 
are confident, have been deposited in hands which will 
not misuse them and, when the struggle is over, they 
will be returned to us—A. McD. McBain, Chief, 
Public Relations Section, Foreign Exchange Control 
Board of Canada. 


From the Top 


Operratine efficiency is like water—it will not run up- 
hill but must start at the top. All too frequently those in 
charge of banks seem to feel that their duties begin and 
end with the supervision of investments and loans, and 
that the daily routine requires little if any of their 
thoughts and attention.—E. S. Woo..ey, Bank Analyst. 
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Having a 
Grand Time... 


Schenectady, N. Y. 


Dear BANKING: 
| Asa prelude to an ambitious educational program, Sche- 
nectady Chapter of the A.I.B. helped get its members in 
form for their academic work at a sports outing and clam- 
bake at the Green Lantern, not far from here. Donald B. 
lassidy, of Union National Bank, arranged the day’s pro- 
gram with the aid of able assistants. 
Chapter President Roman Lesnieski, also of Union Na- 
tional, made this important announcement: “ We anticipate 
a large membership this Fall and heavy class enrolments, 
and have scheduled a dozen courses in Schenectady and one 
class each in Canajoharie, Gloversville and Amsterdam.” 
Perhaps you don’t know that our chapter is composed 
of bank officers and employees from 19 Mohawk Valley 
cities and villages. We find outings such as our clambake 
helpful in getting our scattered members acquainted and in 
arousing enthusiasm for class work and future social 
activities. 
Enclosed are a few snapshots. We hope vou will appre 
ciate their fine artistic quality. 


Below, left, F. J. Greisler, Mrs. George McCorquodale and 
Edwin D. Sweeney do a bit of clam-testing 


{bove, left, Mr. Lesnieski; right, Mr. Tassidy 


Above, right, Freda von Steenburg, LeRoy Burgess, of Ballston 
Spa, and Florence and Harry Ruland, of Cobleskill, at dinner 


ibove, center, Educational Chairman J. H. Wemple playing a game of horse shoes; above, right, Chapter Secretary Raymond 


Hagadorn talking to Miss Phyllis Nolte, guest; below, left, A. E. Buhrmaster, Scotia; W. S. Teater, Schenectady; W. S. Gifford. 
Scotia: and Ellis F. Auer, Schenectady, representing the senior bankers 


Later, after our classes are under way, we will get our 
bowling league in full swing; will hold a forum dinner in 
February, and our annual banquet at the Mohawk Club 
in March. 

Marjorie Norris, of Schenectady Savings Bank, chair- 
man of our women’s committee, is arranging something 
interesting—she hasn’t told us yet what it is. 

Guess that’s all for this time. Give our best wishes to 
other A.I.B. chapters, everywhere. 

Yours truly, 
-Schenectady Chapter, 


A.1.B. 
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What Banks Can Do 


Marcus NADLER, Professor of Finance, New York 
University, before the NATIONAL BANK Division of the 
AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION. 


AT suggestions as regards policy can be made to 
\t the banks under present circumstances? 

In the first place, it would seem to me that the first 
efforts of the banks should be directed toward finding a 
solution to the problem of huge excess reserve balances, 
which is closely tied up with the gold problem. The gold 
standard has served the world well, and it operated 
satisfactorily so long as the international financial and 
political situation was more or less normal. Complete 
abandonment of the gold standard could only mean 
absolute government control over all international finan- 
cial transactions, which would mean increased control 
by the government over banking. 

One of the major tasks of the banks, therefore, is to 
study, preferably in cooperation with the Government, 
the most feasible means of solving the gold problem 
under the various circumstances that may arise after 
the war, and the problem of returning to sound currency 
conditions. 


Tue second task that confronts the banks is that of us- 
ing all their influence in order that the rearmament pro- 
gram, which already has had such a decided effect on 
business activity, should not lead to an over-expansion, 
ultimately bringing about commodity price inflation. 

While I, personally, do not foresee any inflation in the 
near future, I believe it absolutely essential for the 
banks, for industry in general, and for the Government 
to see to it that during the period while the rearmament 
program is expanding, non-essential work be delayed 
and that a considerable volume of capital investments 
be postponed for the day when the rearmament program 
comes to an end. 


Tuo, the banks have always shown by their actions 
that they put national interests before private interests. 
In this present emergency, the banks have given their 
full support to the Government, and I am sure they 
will continue to do so in the future. 

However, in the interest of the nation as a whole, and 
even though it may be against their own interests, the 
banks should advocate that national defense obligations 
be sold primarily to ultimate investors and not to the 
banks. When securities in general are bought by ulti- 
mate investors, it merely leads to a change in the 
ownership of already existing deposits. 

On the other hand, when the banks buy securities— 
and it makes no difference whether they are corporate 
or government obligations—it leads to new deposits. 
The deposits of the country are already too large for the 
volume of business and for the commodity prices pre- 
vailing at present or for those which may prevail in the 
near future. A further increase in the volume of deposits 
based on the purchase of obligations is not only unde- 
sirable but also dangerous. 
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Fourtn, the United States is the only country in the 
world in a position to help in the post-war reconstruction 
of impoverished Europe and, for that matter, the entire 
world. 

Once hostilities are over, however, the task of recon- 
struction will begin and the type of economic system 
that will be established in Europe and the methods of 
international trade that will be developed will depend 
to a considerable extent upon the financial and eco- 
nomic aid which the impoverished and exhausted 
European countries obtain from the United States. 

I believe it highly advisable for business and banking 
leaders to formulate plans now to enable the United 
States to most effectively help in the reconstruction of 
those countries that are willing to adhere to our way of 
life and, if the need should arise to combat totalitarian 
methods in international trade. 


The Réle of Savings 


Myron F. Converse, President, Worcester (Mass.) 
Five Cent Savings Bank, before the NATIONAL AssoctA- 
TION OF MuTUAL SAvinGs BANKs as President. 


The United States Government, in developing its de- 
fense program, must have new capital to carry on the 
business of the nation. The Government will need added 
access to large amounts of money, either by taxation or 
bond issues. To a considerable extent, the savings of our 
people again will afford means for defense. 

The average regular account in mutual savings 
banks of the country amounts to $843. The total of these 
15 and a half millions of accounts represents almost 
one-fifth of American bank deposits. Savings on deposit 
in all of the banking institutions of the country approxi- 
mate 25 billions of dollars—something short of one-half 
of all bank deposits. 

So it becomes evident that savings will take a large 
part in financing the nation’s requirements. It is the 
plain duty of mutual savings banks—and of every other 
financial institution—to support the rearmament pro- 
gram. 


Double-Barreled 


Wirnovr a doubt, the double-barreled question of how 
to meet competition from “outside agencies” and in- 
crease bank earnings presents one of the most perplexing 
problems faced by banks today. 

The practical solution, simply stated but not so 
simply put into effect, is to strengthen the relations 
which hold the business that is now on the books and to 
increase the sale of interest-earning and fee-producing 
bank services.—WILLIAM Powers, Director of Cus- 
tomer Relations, American Bankers Association. 
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The Truth About Free Enterprise 


Dr. Witt1AM A. Irwin, National Educational Direc- 
tor, American Institute of Banking Section, before the 
STATE BANK Division of the A.B.A. 


T will likely be one of the enigmas of history that 
I one of the greatest attacks against free enterprise has 
come in a country in which it has witnessed its greatest 
achievements. For there is probably no country in which 
it has been so universally practiced, nor one in which the 
great mass of people have so abundantly enjoyed the 
fruits of its working. It will likely also be one of the 
enigmas of history that the spearhead of this attack has 
come, not from communists, anarchists, socialists or 
so-called “reds,” but from men whose personal fortunes 
were built under the very system they profess to con- 
demn, and whose present comforts and luxuries are 
being enjoyed out of profits gained under the operation 
of free enterprise. 

What are some of the criticisms leveled against free 
enterprise? That it tends to put power into the hands of 
selfish and greedy men; that it tends to develop monopo- 
lies which exploit consumers through high prices; that it 
creates and maintains inequality in bargaining power 
as between the employer and the worker; that it “ex- 
ploits” the working man; and that—and this is supposed 
to be its ultimate and complete condemnation—it tends 
to concentrate wealth in the hands of the few instead of 
spreading it equitably among the many. These argu- 
ments and criticisms were originally stated by Marxians 
and men of similar type; they are being repeated today 
by men who deny any such connection. 


Tre answers to these criticisms can be stated plainly, 
bluntly, and in few words, especially in view of the fact 
that they are being made in such a country as this, a 
country built by free enterprise, a country with a po- 
litical history such as ours. There is a difference between 
putting power in the hands of practical businessmen and 
putting it in the hands of bureaucrats without any 
business experience. One knows that if he does a poor 
job his profits will dwindle and he will lose his enterprise; 
the other can place the losses of his inefficiency some- 
how on the backs of taxpayers. The power merely 
changes hands, but the costs of inefficiency fall on totally 
different shoulders. The evil, if any evil exists, is not 
thereby cured. 

If monopoly does tend to grow under free enterprise, 
that does not necessarily mean high prices and the goug- 
ing of the consumer. Every student of monopoly knows 
that monopoly prices are not necessarily high prices. 


Furthermore, there are many present indications in this 
country that government itself is going into monopoly 
practices. And still further, it should be written in letters 
of red all over America that almost every act of govern- 
ment in recent years regarding prices has been an at- 
tempt to raise them for the producer and in turn for the 
consumer. 

So far as the working man is concerned, he would be 
exceedingly innocent if he failed to recognize the fact 
that in every country in which government has taken 
control of the economy, Fascist, Communist and Nazi, 
bargaining power no longer exists. The “economic plan- 
ners” have taken care of that. 


Waex the criticism is made that free enterprise in 
America has exploited the worker, any man like myself 
who has seen another economy at work and who has 
worked under it, can do little but smile. Look at the 
parking spaces around our steel mills or around our coal 
mines. Notice the hundreds and thousands of automo- 
biles parked around our industrial establishments by 
workers while they do their day’s work, and then con- 
sider the condition of these “poor exploited slaves.’’ If 
there is another country in the world where such a condi- 
tion exists, won’t some one of the critics name it? 

And finally, when the charge is made that wealth is 
badly concentrated under free enterprise, the answer is 
to be found in the fact that there are, literally, millions 
of savings accounts for billions of dollars belonging to 
people all over America; that there are over 60 million 
insurance policies in force, each representing not only 
protection but also savings; that more homes are owned 
in America than in any other country in the world; that 
there is an automobile for about every four people in 
America; that radios are owned by the millions; that 
vacuum cleaners, washing machines, and other house- 
hold equipment are to be found also in millions of homes. 


Free enterprise has produced all these forms of wealth 
and has distributed them more widely, at low prices, 
than has been done under any other type of economic 
organization that now exists or has ever existed in the 
history of the world. Ask the critics of free enterprise to 
refute this, if they can. They can’t. Instead of apologizing 
for free enterprise, instead of criticizing it, instead of 
condemning it, Americans of every station in life today 
should be telling all the world the truth about its accom- 
plishments and leading the world back from economic 
despotism to the way of life that has given us standards 
unparalleled in history and unmatched today. 


Able and Willing 


Tre banks have the resources, the ability and the dis- 
position to give the material aid needed for financing 
the defénse program and seek the opportunity to be 
helpful—JosrePH A. Bower, Executive Vice-president, 
Chemical Bank & Trust Company, New York. 
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Much Better 


Henry Forp may be able to give $46 tips for $4 
lunches, but present day bank operations require a much 
better control over expenditures.—M. L. BREIDENTHAL, 
President, Security National Bank, Kansas City, 
Kansas. 
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Bankers from 10 
States Will Meet 
In Fort Worth 


A.B.A. Conference 
Set For Dec. 5-6 


P. D. Houston, A.B.A. Presi- 
dent, has announced plans for 
the Association’s regional bank- 
ing conference at Fort Worth, 
Tex., Dec. 5 and 6. 


Bankers from 10 states will | 


meet for practical discussions 
of current banking problems, 
including credit, new business, 
and customer relations. 


The conference closes with a | 


public meeting for bank cus- | & 


tomers on the evening of Dec. 6. 


Dr. O. C. Carmichael, chancel- | 
lor of Vanderbilt University, | 
and | 


will make an address, 
Margaret Speaks, soprano, and 
Conrad Thibault, baritone, will 
sing. Mr. Houston presides. 

A conference feature is a se- 


ries of dramatic skits entitled | 
“John Sterling Finds the An- | 


swer’’ to be presented the eve- 
ning of Dec. 5 by Fort Worth 
Chapter, A.I.B. 

President Houston opens the 
conference with an address. 
Other first session speakers are 
W. P. Napier, president, Texas 
Bankers Association, who talks 
on “‘ Improved Banking Service 
Through Effective Coopera- 
tion”, and A. E. Bradshaw, 
president, Oklahoma Bankers 
Association, on “The Bank 
and Community Develop- 
ment.” 

Here is the remaining pro- 
gram as of press time: 

Dec. 5, P.M.—Agricultural 
Credit. “‘An Inside Program 
for Country Banks’, W. W. 
McEachern, president, Union 
Trust Co., St. Petersburg, Fla.; 
“An Outside Program for Coun- 
try Banks”, 
president, Citizens National 

(Continued on page 116) 
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M. A. Limbocker, | 


NEws 


Houston Maps Two-Point 


Read Your News Paper 


News about the new officers 
of the Association, its pro- 
gram for the coming year, and 
its current activities is pub- 
lished on the six pages that 
comprise BANKiNG’s News 
Paper this month. 


‘PAPER 


Program for A.B.A. | Year 


Association’s New President Stresses 
Community Study, Effective Cooperation 


A two-point program for the American Bankers Association, 
embracing greater cooperation among banks and the promotion 
of community development, has been put into operation by the 
new President, P. D. Houston, chairman of the board of the 
American National Bank, Nashville, Tenn. 

One effort of President Houston’s administration will be 


P. D. Houston (left) new head of the A.B.A., receives the President's 
badge from his immediate predecessor, Robert M. Hanes 


President Houston Has Long Service 
Reeord in American Bankers Association 


P. D. Houston, new Presi- 
dent of the American Bankers 
Association, has long been ac- 
tive in A.B.A. work. 

Treasurer from 1931 to 1933, 
he was elected Second Vice- 
president in 1938 and First 
Vice-president in 1939, advanc- 
ing to the Presidency at the 
1940 Atlantic City convention. 

His prior service includes 
representation of Tennessee on 
the Executive Council and 
membership in many Associa- 
tion committees. 

Mr. Houston has also been 
active in the work of the Ten- 
nessee Bankers Association, 


of which he was president in 
1914-15. 

Born in Lewisburg, Marshall 
County, Tenn., on March 30, 
1874, President Houston began 
his banking career with the 
Peoples Banks of that town in 
1891. Two years later he was 


made assistant cashier of the | 


bank. 
In 1906 he left the Peoples to 


assist in organizing the First | 


Savings Bank & Trust Com- 


pany of Nashville, becoming | 


manager and cashier. When 

that institution 

control of the Fourth and First 
(Continued on page 114) 


came under | 


toward “Improved Banking 
Service Through Effective Co- 
operation”’, which is the plat- 
form for the banking profes- 
sion announced by him in his 
address accepting the presi- 
dency at the Atlantic City 
| convention. 

The other major activity of 
the year will be built around 
| the phrase “The Bank and 
| Community Development.” 

Assisting President Houston 
in carrying out his program, 
which also includes three re- 
gional banking conferences in 
various sections of the country, 
are the other general officers 
chosen at Atlantic City: 

First Vice-president—Henry 
| W. Koeneke, president of the 
Security Bank of Ponca City, 
Okla. 

Second Vice-president—W. 
Linn Hemingway, president of 
the Mercantile-Commerce Bank 
and Trust Company, St. Louis. 

Treasurer—B. Murray Pey- 
ton, president of the Minnesota 
National Bank, Duluth, who 
was re-elected by the Executive 
Council. 


New Divisional Heads 
The new divisional presi- 
dents named at the convention 
| will direct the activities of their 
sections during the 1940-41 
Association year. These men 
are: 

National Bank Division— 
Andrew Price, president of the 
National Bank of Commerce. 
| Seattle. 
| Savings Division—Roy R. 

Marquardt, vice-president, the 
(Continued on page 115) 
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Bank Presidents Serve As General Officers of the Association 


‘ere are brief biographical sketches of the Association's Vice- 


presidents and Treasurer. 


H. W. Koeneke, First Vice-president, 
Has Kansas Banking Background 


H. W. Koeneke 


First Vice-president Henry 
\V. Koeneke of Ponca City, 
Okla., is president of the Secu- 
rity Bank of Ponca City and 
was president of the Associa- 
tion's State Bank Division in 
1938-39. 

Mr. Koeneke was born in 
Herkimer, Kans. After study- 
ing at a business school and 
Midland College he got his 
first banking experience with 
the First National Bank of 
Marysville, Kans., in 
The next year he became cash- 
ier of a new bank in Herkimer, 
Kansas, holding that position 
until 1917. 


During these years, he ac- | 
quired a substantial interest | 


in the Exchange State Bank of 
Kans., and in 1917 
became cashier of this bank 
and later its vice-president as 
well. 


Parsons, 


Former Bank Commissioner 


He was appointed Bank 
Commissioner of the State of 
Kansas in 1929, holding this 
office in the administrations of 
Governors Reed, Woodring, 
and Landon. He resigned the 
commissionership in 1935 to 
become president of the Secu- 
rity Bank of Ponca City. 

\Ir. Koeneke is a member of 


1909. | 


the Ponca City Rotary Club, | 


director of the Ponca City 
Chamber of Commerce, chair- 
man of its program committee, 
and a member of the executive 
committee of the Community 
Chest Fund of Ponca City. 
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| vanced 


serving as its chairman last 
year. 
He was Second Vice-presi- 


dent of the Association during | 


the year 1939-40, being ad- 
to the First Vice- 
presidency at Atlantic City. 


B. Murray Peyton Is_ 


B. Murray Peyton of Duluth, 
Minn., was re-elected Treas- 
urer of the American Bankers 
Association by the Executive 


Council at the Atlantic City | 


convention. 


Mr. Peyton is president of | 


the Minnesota National Bank 


of Duluth and is a member of | 


the Administrative Committee 
and state chairman of the 
Federal Legislative Council of 


the A.B.A. 


B. M. Peyton 


Mr. Peyton was born at 
Superior, Wisc., in 1870. His 
banking career began in 1889 


when he became a messenger | Struction Finance Corporation | 
for the Ninth Federal Reserve | 


for the American Exchange 
Bank in Duluth. 

He organized a private bank 
with $5,000 capital at Superior 
in 1897 and later absorbed it 
into the Superior State Bank, 
which he also organized. He 
was active in forming numer- 
ous banks in Minnesota until 
1920, when he organized the 


institution of which he is now | Stewart 


president. 
He is also chairman of the 


| 
| 


| banking career as collector for 
Re-elected Treasurer | 


| Trust Company. When 


| 


Vice-president Hemingway Experienced 
In Work of Bankers’ Organizations 


W. Linn Hemingway, Second | 
Vice-president of the Associa- 
tion, is president of the Mer- 
cantileCommerce Bank and | 
Trust Company, St. Louis. 

A native of Arkansas, he re- 
ceived his early schooling in 
Little Rock, later attended the | 
Bingham School at Asheville, 
N.C., and was graduated from 
Vanderbilt University in 1900. 

Mr. Hemingway began his 


the old German National Bank 
in Little Rock. In 1904 he be- 
came an assistant cashier of the 


Exchange National Bank in | 


Little Rock and later served 
successively as secretary and 
president of the Mercantile 
Trust Company, Little Rock. 

In 1919 Mr. Hemingway 


vice-president of the National 
Bank of Commerce. There he 
organized and became head of | 
that bank’s investment affili- | 
ate, the Federal Commerce 
the 
National Bank of Commerce | 
was merged with the Mercantile 
Trust Company in 1929 he be- 
came a vice-president of the 
continuing institution. A year 
later he was elected executive 
vice-president and three years 
later was elected president. 

Mr. Hemingway has long 
been active in banker associa- 
tion work. He served two terms 
as president of the St. Louis 
Clearing House Association, 


W. L. Hemingway 


has been a member of the board 
of directors of the Association 
of Reserve City Bankers, and a 
member of the A.B.A. Com- 
merce and Marine Commis- 


| sion. At present he is a member 
the Administrative Com- 
went to St. Louis to become | 


mittee and the Executive 
Council of the American Bank- 
ers Association and of the 
Board of Regents of the Gradu- 
ate School of Banking. 

He is active in the work of 
the St. Louis Chamber of Com- 
merce, the U. S. Chamber of 
Commerce, and the Interna- 
tional Chamber of Commerce. 

He isa member of the board 
of directors of the Municipal 
Theatre Association of St. 
Louis, board of directors of the 
St. Louis Symphony Society, 
and the board of directors of 
Washington University. Healso 
served several terms as a mem 
ber of the Board of Trustees 
of Vanderbilt University. 


Bank. 
Mr. Peyton is on the advis- 
ory committee of the Recon- 


District and a director of 
Terminal Realty Corporation 
of Duluth. Since 1919 he has 
been a director of St. Luke’s 
Hospital, Duluth, 


munity and civic interests. 

Mr. Peyton’s son, Hamilton 
Peyton, is a 
president of the Minnesota Na- 
tional Bank. 


vice- 


board of the Superior State | 


and has | 
taken an active part in com- 


**Bob’”’ Hanes Honored 


A gift of silver and a 
scroll of honor were pre- 
sented to Robert M. Hanes 
upon his retirement from 
the A.B.A. presidency. The 
presentation was made at 
Atlantic City by the incom- 
ing President, P. D. Hous- 
ton. The scroll said Mr. 
Hanes’ “brilliant leader- 
ship” had earned him this 
expression of the member- 
ship’s admiration for 
vision, his dynamic energy, 
and his profound wisdom”’ 
in directing A.B.A. affairs. 
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New Officers Named for American 


Harry A. Bryant 


Bryant President 
of State Bankers 


Harry A. Bryant, president 
of the Parsons Commercial 
Bank at Parsons, Kans., is the 
new president of the A.B.A. 
State Bank Division. Mr. 


Bryant, who served as vice- | 


president last year, succeeds 


William S. Elliott, president of | 


the Bank of Canton, Canton, 
Ga. 
A.L. M. Wiggins, president of 


the Bank of Hartsville, Harts- | 


ville, S. C., was advanced from 
chairman of the executive com- 
mittee to Division vice-presi- 


of the A.B.A. Committee on 
Federal Legislation. 
James H. Penick, executive 


vice-president of W. B. Worthen | 


Company, bankers, Little Rock, 


the Division’s Executive Com- 


mittee. In addition four bank- | 
ers were elected to member- | 
| Otis 
Bank of | 
Ky., | 


ship on that committee: J. N. 
Kehoe, president, 
Maysville, Maysville, 
E. H. Street, cashier, Richfield 
Commercial & Savings Bank, 


Richfield, Utah; W. E. Carter, | 
president, Bank of Carthage, | 


Carthage, Mo.; and J. Truman 


Holland, president, The Com- | 


mercial Bank, Thomasville, 


Ga. 


Savings and 


annual 


will preside. 


ganization’s 31 committees. 
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Andrew Price 


Price Chosen by 


The National Bank Division 


| has elected Andrew Price, presi- 
| dent of the National Bank of 


Commerce, Seattle, to its presi- 
dency. 


W. C. Bowman, president, 
First National Bank, Mont- 


| gomery, Ala., was made vice- 


president. 


National Bankers | 


Bankers Association Divisions 


Carl W. Fenninger 


Trust Men Elect 
C. W. Fenninger 


Carl W. Fenninger, 
president, Provident Trust Co., 
Philadelphia, heads the Trust 
Division. The vice-president 


|is Richard G. Stockton, vice- 
| president 


and trust officer, 
Wachovia Bank and Trust Co., 


| Winston-Salem, N. C. 


| ident, 


S. A. Phillips, vice-president, | 


First National Bank, Louis- 
ville, is chairman of the Di- 


| vision’s executive committee. 
dent. Mr. Wiggins is chairman | 


Four bankers were elected | 
to membership on that com- | 
mittee: B. C. Wolfe, president, | 
| Trust Co.; A. T. Leonard, vice- 


First National Bank, Towanda, 
Pa.; Clark Will, president, 


Ark., was elected chairman of | Third National Bank, Circle- 


ville, O.; R. C. Williams, execu- 
tive vice-president, First Na- 


Louis S. Headley, vice-pres- 
First Trust Co., St. 
Paul, is chairman of the execu- 
tive committee. Five others 
elected to that body are: F. A. 
Carroll, vice-president and trust 
officer, National Shawmut Bank, 
Boston; H. D. Davis, vice- 
president, Plainfield (N. J.) 


president, City National Bank 
and Trust Co., Chicago; J. E. 
McGuigan, vice-president and 
trust officer, Bank of America 


tional Bank, Atlanta; and R. | N. T. & S. A., Los Angeles; 


McClintock, president, 
First National Bank and Trust 
Company, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 


| 


John M. Wallace, vice-presi- 
dent, Walker Bank & Trust 
Co., Salt Lake City. 


vice- | 


Roy R. Marquardt 


Marquardt Heads 
Savings Division 


Roy R. Marquardt, vice- 
| president of the First National 
| Bank of Chicago, was advanced 

to the presidency of the A.B... 
| Savings Bank Division at the 
annual convention. suc- 

ceeds A. George Gilman, presi- 
dent, Malden Savings Bank, 

Malden, Mass. 
| Elected to the position of 
| vice-president was Stuart C. 

Frazier, vice-president of the 
| Washington Mutual Savings 
| Bank, Seattle. 

Mr. Gilman was made chair 
| man of the Division’s Commit- 
| tee on Federal Legislation. 

The following bankers were 
| named to the Division’s execu- 

tive committee: 

W. W. Slocum, president, 

United Savings Bank, Detroit; 
| A. H. Crosby, treasurer, Farm- 
| ers & Mechanics Savings Bank, 

Minneapolis; C. L. Robey, 
| president, Purcellville National 
| Bank, Purcellville, Va. 


President Houston Long Active in A.B.A. Work 
(Continued from page 112) 


National Bank in 1911, Mr. 
Houston was made vice-presi- 


| dent of each bank. 


| this connection until 
Loan Meeting | 

The United States Savings | 
and Loan League holds its 48th | 
meeting in Chicago, | 
Nov. 11-15. George W. West | 
of Atlanta, League president, | 


President Houston continued 
1918, 
when he and his associates 
purchased controlling interest 
in the American National Bank 
of Nashville. He served as presi- 


dent of that bank until 1928, | 


when he was elected chairman 


now holds. 
Mr. Houston is married and 


| president of 


ton, Jr., being identified with 
the banking business as vice- 
the American 
National Bank. 

President Houston served 
two terms as a member of the 


Advisory Council of the Fed- | 


eral Reserve System. He is a 
director, vice-president and 
treasurer of the Tennessee Cen- 


| tral Railway Company; director 
| of the board, the position he | 
The program provides two | 
days for meetings of the or- 
| has two sons, one, P. D. Hous- | 


and president, Hermitage Hotel 


| Company, Nashville; a trustee 
and member of the executive | 


and finance Committee of 


Vanderbilt University, Nash- 

ville; a trustee of Fisk Univer- 
sity, Nashville; chairman of the 

board of elders and deacons of 
| the Vine Street Christian 
| Church, Nashville; and a di- 
rector of the Phillips & Buttorff 
| Manufacturing Company, Nash- 
| ville; Nashville Industrial Cor- 
poration, Nashville; The Welch 
Grape Juice Company, West- 
field, N. Y.; and the Massa- 
chusetts Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company, Springfield, 
| Mass. 
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Secretaries Elect 
Armitt H. Coate 


Armitt H. Coate, secretary 
oi the New Jersey Bankers 
Association, was advanced to 
the presidency of the A.B.A. 
State Secretaries Section at 
the annual meeting. Mr. Coate 
succeeds C. C. Wattam, secre- 
tary of the North 
Bankers Association. 

Elected to fill the office of 
first vice-president was William 
Duncan, Jr., secretary of the 
Minnesota Bankers 
tion, Minneapolis. Fred M. 
Bowman, secretary of the 
Kansas Bankers Association, 
Topeka, was made second vice- 
president. 

Two new 


Associa- 


members were 


A.B.A. Commission, 


Committee Heads Named for 1940-41 | 


Here are the chairmen of the | 


A.B.A. commissions, commit- 
tees and councils who will 
serve under President P. D. 
Houston: 

Administrative Committee 
—Mr. Houston, chairman of 
board, American National 
Bank, Nashville. 

Committee on Federal Leg- 
islation—A. L. M. Wiggins, 
president, Bank of Hartsville, 
Hartsville, S. C.; Subcommit- 
tee on Bankruptcy, F. A. 
Carroll, vice-president, Na- 
tional Shawmut Bank, Boston; 
Subcommittee on Sec. 5219 
U.S. Revised Statutes, C. P. 
Blinn, vice-president, Phila- 
delphia National Bank; Sub- 
committee on Taxation, Charles 
H. Mylander, vice-president, 
Huntington National Bank, 
Columbus, O. 

Finance Committee—H. W. 


Koeneke, president, The Se- | 


curity Bank of Ponca City, 
Ponca City, Okla. 
Committee on Membership 
Dunlap C. Clark, president, 
American National Bank, Kal- 
amazoo, Mich. 


Committee on State Legis- | 
lation—Carl K. Withers, presi- | 


dent, Lincoln National Bank, 
Newark, N. J. 

Agricultural Commission— 
Otis A. Thompson, president, 


National Bank & Trust Co., | 


Norwich, N. Y. 
November 1940 


Dakota | 


| Provident 
Philadelphia. 


Armitt H. Coate 


elected to the board of control. 
They are Donald W. Larson, 
secretary, District of Columbia 
Bankers Association, and Kath- | 
leen Snyder, secretary, Wyom- 
ing Bankers Association. The 
other members of the board are 
the officers of the section. 


Council and 


Bank Management Com- 
mission—J. Harvie Wilkinson, 
Jr., vice-president, State-Plant- 
ers Bank & Trust Co., Rich- 
mond. 

Commerce and Marine Com- 
mission—Fred I. Kent, direc- 
tor, Bankers Trust Co., New 
York. 

Economic Policy Commis- 
sion—Leonard P. Ayres, vice- 
president, Cleveland Trust Com- 
pany. 

Public Relations Council— 
Samuel N. Pickard, president, 
National Manufacturers Bank, 
Neenah, Wisc.; Committee on 
Public Education, Frank M. 
Totton, second vice-president, 
| Chase National Bank, New 
| York. 

Research Council—Leonard 
| P. Ayres, vice-president, Cleve- 
| land Trust Co. 

Consumer Credit Council— 
Kenton R. Cravens, vice-presi- 
dent, Cleveland Trust Com- 
pany. 

Insurance and Protective 
Committee—William B. Glad- 
ney, executive vice-president, 
| Fidelity Bank & Trust Co., 
Baton Rouge. 

The Board of Regents of The 
| Graduate School of Banking, 
| conducted by the A.B.A. at 
| Rutgers University, is headed 
by Lewis E. Pierson, honorary 
chairman of the Irving Trust 
| Company, New York City. 


| President Houston Outlines His 


Program for Association Year 
(Continued from page 112) 


| First National Bank of Chicago. | 


State Bank Division—Harry 
A. Bryant, president, Parsons 
Commercial Bank, Parsons, 
Kans. 

Trust Division—Carl W. 
Fenninger, vice-president, 
Trust Company, 


State Secretaries Section— 
Armitt H. Coate, secretary, 
New Jersey Bankers Asso- 
ciation. 


Effective Cooperation 


Emphasizing the importance | 
of cooperation in his talk at the 


convention, President Houston 
said: 

“T feel that each organiza- 
tion in the field has a job to do, 
but if we are to be effective in 
any lasting way, we must work 


together in mutual understand- | 


ing as we never have before. 
During the year ahead I am 
confident that there will be 
many problems confronting us 
which will require the most 


effective cooperation we can | 


muster to meet them.” 

The community develop- 
ment phase of the Association’s 
work, President Houston said, 
“will be of interest to our cus- 
tomers and friends.” 

“T am, of course,” he con- 
tinued, ‘‘a believer in the work 
of national organizations both 


| in the Government and in busi- 


Such institutions have 
their part to play in our social 
and economic welfare. 


ness. 


Community Life 
“On the other hand, strong 


essential to national welfare. 
Just as good communities are 
built around good homes, a 
nation’s real strength lies in 
the strength of its communi- 
ties. The striking development 
of community life in an eco- 
nomic sense in America in the 
past 150 years has been the 
result of the kind of banking 
system we have had. 

‘* Many industrial leaders are 
speaking today of decentraliza- 
tion of industry. From a mili- 
tary point of view alone, there 
is much to commend this idea. 
Whether or not you believe in 
decentralization, you are going 


to hear more about it in the 
next 10 years than you have 
in the past. This means some- 
thing to the banking fraternity. 


Study Your Communities 


“Among other things, the 
bankers must study their com- 
munities as they never have 
before—the people, the indus- 
tries, their needs and possibili- 
ties. Beyond that, we must 
analyze the savings and spend- 
ing habits of those who consti- 
tute the area where our bank- 
ing functions are carried on. 
Our banks will be effective 
very largely in proportion to 
our ability to relate them to 


| local needs. Through our re- 


gional conferences and as a 
result of the work of our vari- 
ous departments, we will out- 
line new activities in which 
banks can still further serve 
community development.” 


Problems of Smaller 
Trust Departments 
Featured at Meeting 


An open forum discussion on 
the problems of smaller trust 
departments will be one of the 
new features of the 11th Mid- 
Continent Trust Conference of 
the American Bankers Associa- 
tion to be held at the Hotel 
Stevens in Chicago, Nov. 7 
and 8, according to the pro- 
gram announced by Carl W. 
Fenninger, President of the 
Trust Division and vice-presi- 
dent of the Provident Trust 


| Company, Philadelphia. 
community life is absolutely | 


Other important subjects to 
be discussed are public rela- 
tions, insurance problems for 
fiduciaries, taxation trends, 
and investments. 

The fourth session will be 
devoted exclusively to a “‘ ques- 
tion-box period’’ when ques- 
tions of delegates will be dis- 
cussed. 

The Corporate Fiduciaries 
Association of Chicago is host 
to the conference. 

Dr. Franklin Bliss Snyder, 
president of Northwestern Uni- 
versity, speaks at the annual 
banquet Nov. 7. His subject is 
“The Bank, the University, 
and the Public Welfare.” 
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Urge Use of Bank Credit for Financing U. S. Defense 


Convention Resolution, Economic Policy , 
Commission Against Further Debt Rise | Bank Personnel A.B.A. Makes Its 


The importance of financing 
the national defense program 
through the greatest possible 
use of bank credit and the 
willingness of banks to lend for 
preparedness projects have 
been emphasized by members 
of the American Bankers As- 
sociation and by the Associa- 
tion’s Economic Policy Com- 
mission. 

“In this critical period in 
our national life,”’ said the re- 
port of the resolutions com- 
mittee adopted at the Atlantic | 
City convention, ‘‘our country 
is undertaking a great and im- 
mensely expensive program for 
military and naval prepared- 
ness, at a time when we are 
already burdened with the 
greatest national debt in our 
history. 


Direct Use of Credit 

“Under these circumstances 
every consideration of prudent 
fiscal policy should lead us to 
finance our defense efforts to 
as great an extent as possible 
through the direct use of bank 
credit, and to restrict as far as 
we can the inevitable increases 
in Federal indebtedness. 

“Not only should we restrict 
as far as possible the increases 
in national debt by a more 
general use of bank credit in 
the financing of our defense 
program, but we should also | 
pay for a larger proportion of 
it out of current taxation than 
has as yet been officially pro- 
posed, and finance a smaller | 
part of it by debt which will | 
have to be paid in future years. 


A Defense Asset 

‘Our national credit is a po- 
tent asset of defense not pos- 
sessed in equal degree by any 
other nation, and under pres- 
ent circumstances that asset 
should be conserved by every 
device of prudent fiscal policy, 
and by rigid economy in the | 
civil expenditures of govern- 
ment.” 

The Economic Policy Com- 
mission’s report also stressed | 
the importance of national 
credit as a defense asset which | 
should be conserved “ by every 
device of prudent fiscal policy 
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| Consumer Credit Panel, C. W. | 


A Pledge 


“We pledge every sup- 
port and aid in our power 
in the efforts of all agencies || 


and services of government 
in speeding up the defense 


program.’’—Resolutions 


Committee. 


and by rigid economy in the 
civil expenditures of govern- | 
ment.’ The Commission advo- | 
cated financing the defense | 
program as far as_ possible | 
through bank credit and pri- 
vate investment funds. 

Both the Commission and 
the report of the resolutions 
committee declared that the 
banks were willing and eager 
to take part in financing de- 
fense projects. It was pointed 
out that the banks had the 
resources, trained personnel, 
and community knowledge, 
which equip them, together | 
with the investment markets, 
to handle major portions of the | 
necessary new financing. 


Ft. Worth Program 
(Continued from page 112) 
Bank, Emporia, Kans. ; ‘“‘ Meet- 
ing Competition with Govern- 
ment Credit Agencies”, T. E. | 
Burch, executive vice-president, | 
Security State Bank, Wewoka, 
Okla.; ‘“‘Complete Credit In- 
formation Essential’’, Melvin 
Rouff, senior vice-president, 
Houston (Tex.) National Bank. | 

Dec. 6, A.M.—Credit | 
Roundup. ‘‘ Financing the De- | 
fense Program”’, Fred F. Flor- 


| ence, president, Republic Na- 


tional Bank, Dallas; ‘Field 
Warehousing’, W. H. Miller, | 
vice-president, City National | 
Bank & Trust Co., Chicago; | 


Belew, vice-president, Mercan- 
tile National Bank, Dallas; | 
Walter B. French, A.B.A. Di- | 
rector of Consumer Credit; 
L. E. Hurley, assistant cashier, 
W. B. Worthen Co., Little | 
Rock. 

Dec. 6, P.M.—Developing | 
New Business. “Survey of | 
Potential Banking Business”’, | 
E. P. Pyeatt, president, Ar- 


Census Compiled 


A.I.B. Lists Number 


By Counties, Towns 


A bank personnel census, 
compiled by the American In- 
stitute of Banking Section, 


tion’s banking system now 
employs more than 268,000. 
The census gives the number 


| of bank officers and employees 


of over 10,000 population. 


3rd Loan Survey 


Covers Lending In 


First Half of 1940 
The A.B.A. Research Coun 


cil’s office is now in the midst 


| of its third survey of bank lend 
A.B.A., shows that the na- | 


ing activity. Replies are being 
received from thousands of 
banks and when the final re 
turns are in the figures will be 


| tabulated by an outside agency 


The purpose is to show where | 


opportunities exist for the estab- 
lishment of local A.I.B. chap- 
ters or study groups and for the 
growth and development of 


| existing chapters. 


The census was undertaken 
during the administration of 
Harry R. Smith, Institute presi- 
dent in 1939-40, with the 


| cooperation of the Comptroller, 


the Reserve Board, the FDIC 
and several other agencies, in- 
cluding bankers’ organizations. 
A foreword states that the 
1935 Census of Business indi- 
cated that at least 200,000 bank 
officers and employees were not 
being reached by the educa- 
tional influence of the A.I.B. 


“Tt was felt and is felt,” says | 


the introduction, “that the 


terest and benefit these others 


: | and the results made public. 
by states, counties, and towns | P 


The first survey covered the 
number and dollar amount of 
new loans, renewal loans and 
new mortgage loans made dur 
ing the first half of 1939; the 
second covered the same data 
for the last half of that year. 


| The third survey is collecting 


figures for the first six months 
of 1940. 

On July 29 a letter from 
President Robert M. Hanes 


| and two copies of the loan ques- 


tionnaire were sent to all Asso- 
ciation member banks. A second 
letter was mailed on August 30 
to all banks which had not 
responded to date to the re 
quest for loan information. 

In the meantime many of the 
state secretaries cooperated with 
the office of the Research Coun- 
cil by asking banks which were 
not members of the Association 


| to fill out these questionnaires. 
Institute’s program would in- | 


and should result in the gradual | 
improvement of the services | 
rendered by bankers to the | 
public and their communities.” | 


Association, 
and cashier, 


kansas Bankers 
vice-president 


McIlroy Bank & Trust Co., | 


Fayetteville; “Staff Coopera- | : 
| pany of Providence, R. I., was 


tion in Building Banking Busi- 
ness”, William Powers, Direc- 
tor of Customer Relations, 
A.B.A.; ‘‘Legislative Develop- 


/ ments’’, D. J. Needham, A.B.A. | 


General Counsel. 

States in the conference area 
are: Arizona, Arkansas, Colo- 
rado, Kansas, Louisiana, Mis- 
sissippi, Missouri, New Mexico, 
Oklahoma and Texas. 


The state secretaries have also, 
in a number of instances, writ- 
ten to non-responding Associa 
tion members. 


Seaman Heads 
Bank Stationers 


Van Brunt Seaman, director 
of sales, the J. C. Hall Com- 


elected president of the Insti- 
tute of Bank Stationers at the 
annual convention held in At- 
lantic City late in September. 

The new vice-president is 
Karl Price, superintendent of 
printing plants, The Todd 
Company, Inc., Rochester. 
N. Y. William P. Gildea, pres- 
ident, The Falconer Company 
of Baltimore, is treasurer. 
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**Building Business” 


The Public Relations 
Council of the A.B.A. is 
lusy filling orders for the 
new course of training for 
bank staff members, de- 
signed to teach them how 
new business can be ob- 
tained. Entitled “ Building 
Business for Your Bank,” 
the course embraces the 


ideas of more than 200 bank- 
ers who have been successful 
in developing new business. 


The material was dis- 
played at the Atlantic City 
Convention where it at- 
tracted much attention. 


Blanket Bond 
Rate Cut Asked 


A.B.A. Group Cites 
Loss Experience 


Further reductions in the 
premiums for bankers’ blanket 
bonds are called for by the loss 
experience of banks, according 
to the annual report of William 
B. Gladney, chairman of the 
\.B.A. Insurance and Protec- 
tive Committee. 

Mr. Gladney, vice-president 
of the Fidelity Bank and Trust 


Company, Baton Rouge, La., | 


states that during the seven 
years ended December 31, 
1939, the surety companies re- 


turned to the banks in loss pay- | 
ments only 35 cents out of each | 


premium dollar paid to them. 
He reports that his commit- 


tee has urged further reductions | 


in the insurance premiums and 
that it has asked the rating 
bureau more than once “how 
the surety companies can jus- 
tify retaining for expenses and 
profit so much as 65 cents out 
of every premium dollar re- 
ceived and returning to the 
insured banks only 35 cents for 
losses incurred.” 

“Thus far no satisfactory 
explanation has been forth- 
coming from the rating bu- 
reau,”’ he adds. 

Mr. Gladney reports that 
since last June the A.B.A. In- 
surance and Protective Com- 
mittee has “recommended to 
the rating bureau that the rates 
for the No. 8-Revised Blanket 


November 1940 


The program planned for the 
| 25th annual convention of the 


| Financial Advertisers Associa- | 


| tion at Hot Springs, Va., Oct. 
| 28-31, provided a composite 
| discussion of practical public 
relations problems in banks. 
Scheduled features included 
a three-day school of advertis- 
ing, sessions presenting speak- 
| ers representing banking, ad- 
vertising and business, and 
round table discussions on 
promotion problems. Stephen 
H. Fifield, vice-president of the 
Barnett National Bank, Jack- 
sonville, Fla., was in charge as 
association president. 


F.A.A. Celebrates Its 25th Anniversary 


Chairmen for the depart- 
mental sessions were: Trust, 
John M. Zuber, vice-president 
and trust officer, Ohio Citizens 
Trust Company, Toledo; com- 
mercial, Robert Lindquist, 
public relations director, Amer- 
|ican National Bank & Trust 
Company, Chicago; savings, 
John Bodfish, secretary, First 
Federal Savings & Loan Associ- 
ation, Chicago; investment, 
James Rascovar II, vice-presi- 
dent, Albert Frank, Gunther 
Law, Inc., New York; con- 
sumer credit, I. I. Sperling, 
assistant vice-president, Cleve- 
| land Trust Company. 


| Bond should be reduced an- 
other 1634 per cent. 
“Briefly,” he says, ‘we 
proposed that the lower pre- 
miums now charged for the 
No. 2 Bond should apply to 
the No. 8-Revised Form and 
that the No. 2 Bond rates 
should be reduced 14.3 per 
cent. No reduction has been 
made in the No. 2 Bond rates 
since October 1, 1938, except 
| the March 1, 1940, decrease 
| in the charge for adding mis- 
placement coverage.” 

Mr. Gladney calls attention 
to the reductions ranging from 
| 12% to 50 per cent in robbery 
rates in the 36 central, southern 
and western states announced 
Sept. 2, retroactive to July 1. 


Bank Insurance 
Forum in Boston 


Continuing the program of 
carrying Association benefits 
direct to members, another 
bank insurance forum was held 
in Boston on Oct. 10. The 
A.B.A. was 
James E. Baum, secretary, 
Insurance and Protective Com- 
mittee, and George H. Hotten- 
dorf, assistant secretary. 

Nearly 40 bankers from 
Boston and vicinity heard 
about the committee’s program 
for further advancing the inter- 


ests of banks toward still lower | 
rates and better contract forms. 


Time was also devoted to per- 
sonal discussions of individual 
bank insurance problems with 
Mr. Baum and Mr. Hottendorf. 

Similar forums will be held 
in other cities this Fall and 
Winter. 


represented by | 


President Claus 


E. Claus 
| Heads Bank Women 


Miss Emma E. Claus, secre- 
tary-treasurer, director and 
trust officer, Bankers Trust 


Company, Gary, Ind., heads | contestants in Class A had net 


the Association of Bank Wemen | ! 
| in draw.) 


for the year 1940-41. She was 
elected president at the 18th 
annual convention in Atlantic 
City. 

The vice-president is Miss 
Elizabeth S. Grover, manager, 
women’s department, 42nd St. 


New York. 


Council Reports 


Talks in Demand 


The A.B.A Republic Rela- 
tions Council reports a brisk 
demand this Fall for talks that 
can be given by bankers before 
various groups. 

During September the Coun- 


cil mailed out 17,160 talks and | 


at mid-October had orders on 
hand for approximately 10,000 
more. 


| tional 


Branch, Chase National Bank, | 


310 Compete in 
Convention Golf 


A record number of players 
—310—contested for the A.B.A. 
trophies in the American Bank- 
ers Association golf tournament 
at the recent convention. 

The Philadelphia Bowl for 
low gross went to Charles R. 
Yates, assistant vice-president, 
First National Bank, Atlanta, 
who had a 71. 

The Golfers’ Trophy for low 
net was won by James G. Ross, 
secretary-treasurer, Fort Lee 
(N. J.) Trust Co., playing in 
Class ‘‘C,”’ whose gross of 86 
with a handicap of 22 gave 
him a net of 64. 

There was no competition 
for the Association Ex-Presi- 
dents’ Trophy, because enough 
eligibles—former A.B.A. Presi- 


| dents—were unable to play. 


Robert V. Fleming, president 
of the Riggs National Bank, 
Washington, D. C., holds that 
trophy for another year. 

The tournament was held 
on the course of the Seaview 


| Country Club, Absecon, N. J. 


Here are the scores: 


Class A (1-10 handicap)—Low gross, 
Charles R. Yates, assistant vice-presi- 
dent, First National Bank, Atlanta, 
Ga., 71; low net, Fontaine LeMaistre, 
vice-president, First National Bank, 
Palm Beach, 75—8-67; second low gross, 
I. B. Grainger, president, Montclair 
(N. J.) Trust Co., 74; second low net, 
Arthur Levering, vice-president, Mer- 
cantile Trust Co., Baltimore, 78-10-68; 
kickers, R. S. Drew, vice-president, 
Continental Illinois National Bank & 
Trust Co., Chicago, 8J-4-76. (Three 
76 
kickers number drawn. Mr. Drew won 


Class B (11-18 handicap)—Low 
gross, H. A. Jacobs, vice-president, El 
Paso National Bank, 79; low net, H. F. 
Iverson, vice-president, Security First 
National Bank, Los Angeles, 81-16-65; 
second low gross, W. C. Laycock, execu- 
tive vice-president, Fort Wayne (Ind.) 
National Bank, 80; second low net, 
T. M. Greene, vice-president, First Na- 
Bank, New Bedford, Mass.. 
80-15-65; kickers, R. J. Hopkins, presi- 
dent, Titusville (Pa.) Trust Co., 90- 
14-76. (Winner by draw; 7 others in this 
class with 76 net.) 

Class C (19 and over)—Low gross, V. 
S. Stuart, assistant cashier, The County 
Bank, Greenwood, S. C., 84; low net, 
James G. Ross, secretary-treasurer, Fort 
Lee (N. J.) Trust Co , 86-22-64; second 
low gross, C. M. Phillips, director, Peo- 
ples Bank & Trust Co., Hammonton, 
N. J., 84; second low net, F. W. Mur- 
ray, Bank of Nova Scotia, New York 
City; 86-20-66; kickers (76), J. D. Ma- 
guire, president, Federation Bank & 
Trust Co., New York, 100-24-76. 
(Messrs. Stuart and Phillips drew for Ist 
and 2nd low gross 84. Mr. Maguire won 
kickers by draw; 3 in class 76 net.) 

Seniors (55 years old and over)—Low 
gross, B. H. Wood, vice-president, 
Moline (lll.) National Bank, 78; low 
net, D. C. White, executive vice-presi- 
dent, First National Bank Lewiston, 
Me., 85-18-67; second low net, G. K. 
Large, president, Hunterdon County 
National Bank. Flemington, N. J., 83- 
14-69; kickers, M. J. Shennan, vice- 
president, First National Bank, Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa., 90-14-76. (Messrs. Large 
and A. Russ tied for 2nd low net at 69; 
Mr. Large won the draw.) 
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SounD lending calls for rigid inquiry 
into every aspect of the borrower’s financial 
position. The alert lender — whether banker 


or credit man — is always anxious to see that 
his borrower is shielded from preventable loss. 


November 1940 


Jones of 
XYZ Company 
asks for credit, 
or a loan out- 
right, to help 
finance his pick- 
up in business, 
There are thou- 
sands of bor- 


rowers like him. 


2. The finan- 
cial statement 
of the prospec- 
tive borrower 
is immediately 
checked to 
gauge stability 
and credit 
worthiness. 


THE HOM 


PROTECTING INVISIBLE VALUES—NO. 


3.But for safe 
lending the Insur- 
ance Statement 
must also be check- 
ed to guard rzainst 
unforeseen, insur- 
able loss. This is an 
important phase of 
credit inquiry. 


4, Protection 
against material 
damage is necessary 
but not enough. 
Invisible values too 
profits, rents, 
commissions, lease- 
hold interests— 
must be covered. 


clue to successtul lending 


INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


FIRE— AUTOMOBILE — MARINE and ALLIED LINES OF INSURANCE 


&. Wise executives 
have periodic chats 
with alert local 
agents to keep 
abreast of compre- 
hensive insurance 
coverage. They’re 
better equipped, 
then, to counsel 


lean applicants. 
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THE CHASE 
NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
Statement of Condition, September 30, 1940 


RESOURCES 

Caso anp Due From Banks .. . . . 
U.S. GovERNMENT OBLIGATIONS, DIRECT AND FULLY 

STATE AND MunicipaL SECURITIES . . .... .. 158,861 ,726.85 
Stock OF FepERAL Reserve Bank... ....... 6,016,200.00 
Loans, Discounts anp Bankers’ ACCEPTANCES. . 625,579 ,472.59 
Customers’ Acceptance LIABILITY. 9 614,347.62 


$3,522,989,760.46 


LIABILITIES 
Capirat Funps: 
Unpivipep Prorirs . . 36,534,547.83 
$237,074,547.83 
RESERVE FOR CONTINGENCIES. . . . . 14,331,365.48 
RESERVE FOR Taxes, INTEREST, ETC. 2,166,275.80 
ACCEPTANCES OUTSTANDING . . «© wt 10,788,799.13 
as Exnporser ON AccEPTANCES AND ForEIGN BILLs . 133,265.66 


$3,522.989,760.46 


United States Government and other securities carried at #l 74,802,680.00 are pledged to secure 


public and trust deposits and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


Vember Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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